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Mr. Jacxson’s life of “ John Goodwin, the Arminian,” is, very 

singularly, the first attempt to furnish the Christian public with 

a complete account of a remarkable divine who, in days that 
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produced great men, was eminent among his brethren for learn- 
ing and genius, and for the ability and courage with which he 
maintained his principles against the most powerful and irri- 
tating opposition. Those who have been conversant with his 
works, and therefore qualified to judge, have yielded him their 
heartiest admiration. Others, whose knowledge has been 
derived from the bitter personalities and gross misrepresenta- 
tions found in the remains of his antagonists in many of the 
important controversies in which he was engaged, have greatly 
misunderstood his sentiments and conduct. He was in the 
minority. The royalists disliked, and finally crushed him for his 
politics. The Presbyterians persecuted him for his advocacy of 
toleration. The Calvinists hated him because he turned Armin- 
ian. That an Arminian Parlian entarian should have been 
honored, or even correctly represented, then or in the subsequent 
days of shameless and bigoted loyalty, was not to be expected. 

John Goodwin was born in Norfolk, England, in the year 
1593; educated at Cambridge; made Master of Arts, and 
elected Fellow of Queen’s College November 10, 1617, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. How long he remained at the 
University we are not informed. After his removal, he preached 
occasionally at Raynum, Lynn, Yarmouth, and Norwich. In 
1632, we find him at London; and Dec. 18, 1633, he became, 
at the request of the parishioners, vicar of St. Stephen’s, Cole- 
man-street, in place of John Davenport, who fled from the per- 
secutions of Laud and became renowned as minister at New 
Haven, Connectieut. Goodwin’s sermons were praised as 
uncommonly elegant and learned. His views of his office 
forbade the employment of his strength in support of ceremo- 
nial observances, or in a display of himself. He sought to sub- 
due the judgments and consciences of men to the authority 
of Holy Scripture, and, in an age which tolerated clergy of 
immoral and scandalous lives, conscientiously applied himeelf 
to the duties of the Christian pastor. After a residence in Lon- 
don of fifteen years, he was spoken of as a man of “ innocency 
and integrity in the cause of Christ, and great work and labor 
of love to Christ and his Churches ;” and many of his people 
regarded their attendance upon his ministry as one of the great- 
est blessings of their lives. 

Goodwin’s first appearance through the press was in the year 
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1639, in a recommendatory preface to “A Gleaning of God’s 
Harvest,” a small volume of posthumous sermons by Henry 
Ramsden, a profound Puritan theologian and “ edifying ” Lon- 
don minister. His first publication as author was in 1640, in a 
volume of anniversary sermons entitled “ The Saints’ Interest in 
God,” and commemorative of the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot. It is dedicated to his “loving parishioners and dear 
friends, the inhabitants of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street.” The 
next year he published two similar volumes, “ God a Good Mas- 
ter and Protector,” and “ The Return of Mercies, or the Saints’ 
Advantage by Losses;” the first dedicated to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hampden, mother of the celebrated John Hampden, and the 
second to Lady Clark, of Reading. The addresses show him 
to have had the high regard of these distinguished ladies, and 
to have been indebted to them for “many expressions of love.” 

The character of these volumes, the tone of devotion pervad- 
ing them, their originality and depth of thought, and their 
modest, unassuming style, indicate the learned, conscientious, 
faithful pastor. Of quiet and scholarly habits, absorbed in his 
books, ambitious to dwell in the loving hearts of his people 
rather than to win the public eye, and longing most of all to 
fulfill his ministry with fidelity, he had allowed more than forty- 
five years of his life to pass before he committed a line to the 
press. We doubtless see him here in his true native character. 
It is the exact opposite to that attributed to him by his enemies 
in after years. His full, clear eye looked out from under an 
arching brow and high, broad forehead. The pleasant face, the 
finely-formed nose, and peculiar curve of the mouth, plainly seen 
beneath the short mustache, tell us of an amiable temper, a 
heart of love, and a soul at peace; while the slight compressure 
of the lips and the firmly poised head evidently belong to one 
who for his conscience and the truth can dare all dangers, do all 
deeds, and endure all sufferings. 

The “ Jmputatio Fidei ; or, A Treatise of Justification,” was 
published in 1642, and is one of his most valuable works. He 
had for several years been the subject of considerable animosity 
and clamor on the part of some of his Puritan brethren, because 
of his views of imputation ; and in 1638 both parties were sum- 
moned before their Diocesan, and commanded to desist from all 
future pulpit discussion of the points at issue. Laud’s report to 
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the king provokes a smile. He says, “In the diocese and city 
of London there was like to some distraction, both among the 
ministers and the people, occasioned at first by some over-nice 
curiosities preached by one Mr. Goodwin, vicar of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Coleman-street, concerning the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness in the justification of asinner. But the differ- 
ences arising about it were timely prevented by convention of 
the parties dissenting. And so, God be thanked, that business 
is at peace.” Goodwin had, however, the full confidence and: 
love of his people, and the assurance of delivering some from 
the snares of Antinomianism. 

The controversy continued, nevertheless ; and when the Long 
Parliament relieved the press of its burdensome restrictions, 
Goodwin published the Treatise of Justification, taking up the 
whole subject with an accuracy and depth of thought perhaps 
never surpassed. He states the question thus: 

Whether the faith of him that truly believes in Christ, or the 
righteousness of Christ, (that is, the obedience which Christ per- 
formed to the moral law, consisting partly of the righteous dispo- 
sitions of his soul, partly of those several acts wherein he obeyed,) 
be, in the letter and propriety of it, that which God imputes to a 
believer for righteousness, in his justification? so that he that 
believes is not righteous only by account, or by God’s gracious 
reputing and accepting of him for such; but as rigidly, literally, 
and peremptorily righteous—constituted as perfectly, as completely, 
as legally righteous as Christ himself, no difference at all between 
them guoad veritatem, but only guoad modum, both righteous with 
the self-same righteousness, only the justified wears it as put upon 
him by another, the justifier as put upon him by himself. 

His positions have never been refuted in any of the various 
attempts at reply, and it has generally been deemed wise, by 
the advocates of imputation, to give the book no notice. Mr. 
Wesley published an abridgment in 1763, with this commenda- 
tion : “I believed I could not either draw up or defend [the real 
scripture doctrine] better than I found it done to my hands by 
one who, at the time he wrote this book, was a firm and zealous 
Calvinist.” 

These years of Goodwin’s theological study and quiet ministry 
were years of confusion and disorder in both Church and State. 
In an unfortunate hour, Laud had been exalted to the see of 
Canterbury. He sought the exaltation of the king at the expense 
of the people, and of the priesthood at the expense of the king. 
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His fondness of parade, his introduction of new religious cere- 
monies, his persistence in pictures, images, and the crucifix, his 
reverence for ancient and abolished customs, his persecution of 
the clergy who neglected his innovations, alarmed the Puritans 
and the moderate churchmen, and aided in preparing them for 
the fearful days to come. 

The Puritans’ intense loathing of Popery made them hate the 
multiplying rites and ceremonies which betrayed an apostasy in 
the Church, and the persecuting spirit of its dignitaries. They 
beheld with dismay the increasing encroachments upon popular 
rights. The strictly religious Puritans were a nucleus around 
which gathered all classes who, differing on many points, agreed 
in opposition to the established modes of worship and the arbi- 
trary measures of the hierarchy, composing a body that gained 
strength from every disclosure of a purpose to establish abso- 
lutism in Church or State. 

Charles had brought to the throne the belief of the divine 
right of kings, of the dependence of parliamentary privileges 
upon royal favor, of the duty of implicit obedience by the sub- 
ject, and consequently, of his right to an absolute authority. His 
first and second parliaments were dissolved within the year, for 
attempting a redress of grievances and an investigation into the 
conduct of ministers. He assented to the Petition of Right, and 
within a month imprisoned and fined leading members of the 
House of Commons. Then for eleven years he ruled without a 
parliament, constantly violated the Petition of Right, raised 
money in the most irregular and arbitrary manner, enlarged the 
powers of the Star Chamber and High Commission, subjected 
the civil and ecclesiastical courts to his will, and made his gov- 
ernment an absolute despotism, lacking only a standing army to 
render the overthrow of English liberties perpetual. He pro- 
voked the turbulent and jealous Scots to an insurrection, by 
madly imposing a liturgy upon them. The convocation, con- 
tinuing its session after his angry dissolution of the fourth par- 
liament, framed a canon requiring all schoolmasters, lawyers, 
physicians, and clergy to declare upon oath that they would 
unalterably maintain the doctrines and government of the 
Church by archbishops, bishops, deans, chapters, ¢ cetera. 
Members of the House of Commons were imprisoned for refus- 
ing to answer for their conduct in parliament; and then, to 
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increase the confusion, the army was defeated in its first skirm- 
ish upon the Scottish border. 

A necessity as imperious as his own will was upon Charles to 
face the Commons once more. The Long Parliament met in 
November, 1640. It entered at once, and with an almost 
unanimous agreement, upon its great measures of reform. 
Every important act was favored by men who were afterward 
prominent cavaliers. Parties appeared only when grievances 
had been redressed and the liberties of the people surrounded 
by new securities: the Conservatives then thinking that true 
wisdom required the guarding, with equal jealousy, of these 
liberties and the rightful prerogatives of the throne ; while the 
Roundheads, on the other hand, believed that he who had defied 
all law would not hesitate to trample upon the recent statutes, 
and that the nation’s only safety lay in the curtailing of his 
power. Scrupulous good faith on the part of Charles would 
have soon placed his friends in the majority ; but of this he was 
utterly incapable. His attempt to arrest Hampden, Pym, and 
three others of the Commons, demonstrated the principles of the 
opposition, alienated his adherents, and set the nation on fire. 
One prerogative after another was surrendered, until he was 
asked to resign the supreme military authority, which could not 
be safely left in his hands with an army raised for the subjuga- 
tion of Ireland, but ready to be employed at his command for 
the overthrow of the constitution and the laws. He left Lon- 
don; and in August, 1642, the war commenced. 

The great body of the Puritan ministers were conscientiously 
active in behalf of the parliament. Men of learning and piety 
had been silenced and imprisoned, and ignorant and vicious men 
promoted to high positions in the Church. The High Commis- 
sion and Bishops’ Courts were more concerned to suppress fast- 
ing and praying than swearing and drunkenness. Many had 
been punished for omitting to read publicly the Book of Sports 
and Dancing on the Lord’s day. Altars, pictures, images, bow- 
ing at thu name of Jesus, and the e¢ cetera oath, created deep 
fears for Protestantism itself. By all their regard for religion 
and the liberty of the subject, they preferred the reproach of 
rebellion to a connection with that party which seemed regard- 
less of either. Goodwin was among the foremost of those noble 
men. With masterly eloquence he advocated the cause of the 
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parliament in his pulpit ; and while John Milton was the first 
man to employ the press in its behalf, John Goodwin is to be 
honored as the first clergyman who used that powerful instru- 
ment to rouse the people, and show the necessity of the war 
to save the nation from a perpetual civil and religious slavery. 
His first political controversy was in behalf of popular liberty. 

So far was the parliament at its commencement from any 
intention to overthrow the Established Church, that the House 
of Commons allowed none to hold a seat who would not receive 
the communion after its forms. Lenthal, the speaker, Pym, Sir 
Harry Vane, the Earl of Essex, the parliamentary general, the 
Earls of Northumberland and Warwick, who seized the navy, 
Sir John Hotham, who shut the gates of Hull against the king, 
and most of the leaders in the parliament, were Episcopalians. 
But when the aid of the Scots became desirable, Episcopacy 
was abolished and the Covenant adopted, though nearly four 
years elapsed before the Presbyterian government was estab- 
lished by law. Meanwhile, the friends of Presbytery claimed 
for it a divine right, and a full ecclesiastical supremacy. 

The true principles of religious freedom had never been under- 
stood. The fundamental proposition of both Protestants and 
Catholics was, that the truth was to be protected and error pur- 
sued and punished; while each party assumed to decide what 
was truth and what error. Both alike failed to comprehend 
that individual accountability to God required the liberty of 
the individual to believe and worship in conformity with the 
decisions of his own judgment and conseience. Protestants, 
contending for the right of private judgment, failed to see that 
what conscience claimed must be granted to conscience in 
return. The Presbyterians, who had demanded toleration for 
themselves, now expecting a day of power, were as _ hostile 
to religious liberty as Laud had ever been. “A toleration,” 
said Edwards, “is the grand design of the devil.” Prynne 
wrote “A Full Vindication of Christian Kings’ and Magis- 
trates’ Authority under the Gospel, to Punish Idolatry, 
Apostasy, Heresy, Blasphemy, and Obstinate Schism, with 
Corporeal, and, in some cases, with Capital Punishment.” 
The Scottish commissioners protested against a toleration “as ° 
that which is expressly contrary to the Word of God . . . and 
will unavoidably subvert all order and government.” The 
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ministers of London, in a letter to the Westminster Assembly, 
cried out in great anguish of spirit, “ We detest and abhor the 
much-endeavored toleration. Our bowels, our bowels are stirred 
within us, and we could even drown ourselves in tears.” 

As a moderate Episcopalian, Goodwin had always loathed the 
arbitrariness of high prelacy, and he now equally abhorred the 
intolerant claims of high presbytery. He believed, with Milton, 
that 

New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large. 
As against the latter in its struggle for civil and ecclesiastical 
ascendancy, he adopted the principles of the Independents, 
thinking them more favorable to growth in holiness and liberty 
of conscience. He was the first man to set'the true principles 
of religious liberty fairly and fully before British Christians, and 
boldly risked property, reputation, and life in an open issue 
with the party in power. Unlike many who pleaded for tole- 
ration for all who held “the fundamental doctrines of Christi- 
anity,” he claimed that all interference of magistrates in purely 
religious matters was antichristian and enormously tyrannical. 
His first publication in the controversy was a reply to Dr. Adam 
Stewart, in 1644, wherein he clearly defines his position. “The 
grand pillar of this coercive power in magistrates is this angry 
argument: ‘What, would you have all religions, sects, and 
schisms tolerated in Christian Churches? Should Jews, Turks, 
and Papists be suffered in their religions, what confusion must 
this needs breed in Church and State!’ If by a toleration 
the argument means a non-suppression of such religions, sects, 
and schisms, by fining, imprisoning, disfranchising, banish- 
ment, death, or the like, my answer is, that they ought to be 
tolerated: only upon this supposition, that the professors of 
them be otherwise peaceable in the state, and every way subject 
to the laws and lawful power of the magistrate.” He believed 
that doctrinal errors are not to be approved or connived at as of 
no importance, but overcome by sober argument ; that obstinate 
heresy is a proper subject of ecclesiastical censure or exclusion ; 
and that the corruption of a whole Church demands admonition 
from neighboring Churches, and, if persisted in, renunciation of 
fellowship ; but that every man has the fullest right to his own 
religious opinions and worship, without any interference of the - 
civil authority: he being meanwhile a peaceable and orderly 
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citizen. From these views he never swerved, and in their 
advocacy never faltered. 

~ lhe suppression of the Independents by parliamentary enact- 
ment being loudly demanded, he published his “Fighting 
against God ;” insisting upon the right of private judgment, 
and arguing against all interference of the civil power in affairs 
of conscience. This pamphlet aroused the ire of the notorious 
Prynne. He was a barrister, well read in law and divinity, and 
a bigoted Presbyterian. By his writings on episcopacy and 
Arminianism he had incurred the enmity of Laud. For his 
Histrio-Mastix, the Star Chamber had punished him by a fine 
of five thousand pounds, expulsion from Oxford and Lincoln’s 
Inn, degradation from his profession, standing twice in the 
pillory with the loss of an ear at each time, the burning of his 
book by the hangman, and imprisonment for life. Because of 
a scurrilous publication against Laud, he was again fined the 
same amount, branded on the cheeks with the letters S L for a 
Seditious Libeler, and lost the stumps of his ears. He was 
released by the Long Parliament, but oppression had taught 
him neither wisdom nor toleration. With a fanatical hostility 
to any religious liberty, this Presbyterian martyr attempted a 
refutation of Goodwin’s arguments ; and, as if conscious of fail- 
ure, violently attacked his personal character, with the design 
of exposing him to a state prosecution. Goodwin promptly met 
the champion, defending his character, recounting his services 
to the parliament, and contending with fresh argument for 
unrestricted toleration. Repeated invocations of the wrath of 
the government upon his head could not hush his convictions 
or silence his pen. The revengeful blow was not long delayed. 
Goodwin, following the example of several of his brethren, had 
exercised some discrimination in administering the sacraments 
of baptism and the supper. For this he was summoned before 
the Committee for Plundered Ministers—or, as the royalists 
termed it, for plundering ministers —whose duty was to inquire 
after all malignant or scandalous clergymen, and to remove 
them from their livings. Their expulsion of Hales of Eton, and 
Walton, editor of the London Polyglot, from their preferments, 
illustrate the terrible havoc they made in the Church. This 
committee subjected him to repeated and severe examinations. 
One of its members ventured to plead in his behalf his zeal and 
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labor in the cause of the parliament. Forty-five of his parish- 
ioners, well known for piety and attachment to the government, 
attested his faithfulness in his office and prayed for his contigu- 
ance as their pastor. Several months of undisturbed possession 
of his vicarage then ensued, when Prynne, with a sneer of tri- 
umph, informed him that his expulsion was intended because 
of his advocacy of the rights of conscience. Prynne was cor- 
rect; and nothing could avail to secure Goodwin’s continuance 
in his living. True, no malignancy or scandal could be proved 
against him. But he had been charged with Arminianism ! 
He certainly had overwhelmed the Calvinistic doctrine of impu- 
tation with confusion; he had opposed the divine right of Pres- 
bytery; and, more than all, he had taught that magistrates have 
no legitimate authority to use coercion in matters of conscience. 
He was a man of deep learning, acute logical powers, invincible 
courage, and extraordinary talents. The interests of those in 
power demanded that he should be crushed ; and, without an 
assigned reason, he was ejected in May, 1645, with a wife and 
seven children dependent upon him, and a part of his salary 
already due fraudulently withheld. 

In addition to his labors at St. Stephen’s, Goodwin had taken 
the charge of a small Independent Church, which now claimed 
his continued service as its pastor. He at once rented some 
buildings in Coleman-street, and after some alteration, opened 
them for public worship. Two of his children were soon taken 
from him bya prevalent epidemic. Following this came a most 
bitter assault upon his character in the “ Gangrena” of Thomas 
Edwards, sparing no words or pains to destroy his name and 
influence, and, reckless of opening the deep wounds in his heart, 
fiendishly representing his bereavement as a divine judgment 
upon him for “ making his house a meeting for sectaries.” This 
infamous publication was filled with all the scandal and idle 
tales that a ransacking of the kingdom could gather, and avowed 
the unprincipled design of covering with odium all dissenters 
from the Presbyterian policy, and of effecting their suppression. 
Goodwin correctly styled it “an ulcerous treatise.” When the 
Westminster Assembly allowed itself to be pushed to the con- 
clusion that Presbyterian uniformity should be established and 
all other sects suppressed by parliamentary authority, Goodwin 
denounced the project as not “a reformation according to the 
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word of God,” and therefore not such a reformation as the 
Assembly was called to aid in effecting in the national Church. 
He next issued “Some Modest and Humble Queries” respecting 
the “ Ordinance for the Punishing of Heresies and Blasphemies,” 
in which death without benefit of clergy is made the doom of 
incorrigible deists, Socinians, ete. ; and all assertors of such errors 
as natural free-will, or the unlawfulness of infant baptism, who 
will not publicly recant their heresies, are to be imprisoned. He 
inquires if it is Christian to maintain that religion by putting 
others to death, which ought to be defended by dying ourselves 
for it; if the heathen in ancient, and the papacy in modern times 
did not maintain their religion by the very methods proposed 
for maintaining the religion of Christ; if any ordinary judge of 
assize, of little or no acquaintance with abstruse points in the- 
ology, is, in such questions, a competent judge of men who have 
made them the study of their lives ; if twelve ordinary jurymen 
are qualified “to pass upon the life or liberty of a studious, 
learned, and conscientious man, in cases where the ablest pro- 
fessors of divinity are not able, with any competent satisfaction 
to the scrupulous, many times to determine.” The thirty-eight 
“ queries ” produced a fearful explosion. Edwards poured out 
his fury, and pronounced it unlawful for Christians to receive 
such an arch-heretic into their houses. It was argued that Chris- 
tianity was insecure unless protected by penal statutes. A num- 
ber of ministers and laymen presented an urgent petition to 
parliament, asking that Goodwin’s reply might be burned by 
the common hangman and its author prosecuted. 

When Cromwell put a restraint upon the parliament, Good- 
win very naturally justified it, in a publication entitled “ Right 
and Might Well Met.” He defended the sentence of the High 
Court of Justice against Charles, in “ The Obstructors of Jus- 
tice,” published three months after the king’s execution. The 
key to these, and indeed to all his political writings, is to be 
found in his attachment to civil and religious liberty. There- 
fore he defended the parliament at the commencement of the 
war, and opposed its intolerance when it fell under Presbyterian 
control. He justified the movements of Cromwell when liberty 
was endangered by the parliament’s proposed compromise with 
the king, and condemned the counsels by which he in turn 
imperiled it. Though no democrat, he defended the cause of 
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just and equal liberty, firmly secured by law, against king, par- 
liament, and protector. 

Early in 1644, the year of his first publications on toleration, 
the last of a series of sermons in defense of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines advanced the sentiment that “ natural men may do things 
whereunto God hath, by way of promise, annexed grace and 
acceptation.” For this “ Arminian position” he was most 
virulently assailed in a pamphlet entitled “ A Vindication of 
Free Grace,” and while his case was yet pending before the 
Committee for Plundered Ministers. “A most dangerous 
error!” he says in reply, “and of as sad consequence as that 
which was charged upon Paul, when accused for teaching that 
they were no gods which were made with hands. For doubtless 
men are natural before they are spiritual ; and spiritual they can- 
not be made but by believing ; and to believing, we all confess, 
God hath promised grace and acceptation.” This insignificant 
pamphlet led him into a new and more thorough investigation 
of his entire theological system. The orthodoxy of his times 
was pure, hard Calvinism. He had been educated in its princi- 
ples, and had honestly maintained them in his ministry. His 
high estimation of many of its advocates, the disgust he felt at 
the character of many of its chief opponents, together with “a 
raw and ill-digested conceit that there was no better or less 
offensive bread to be had from any hand whatsoever,” combined 
to render him contented in his views; “ but the truth is,” he 
tells us, “ I found it ever and anon gravelish in my mouth, and 
corroding and fretting in my bowels.” It is not strange that 
a man of his mental characteristics should have felt dissatisfac- 
tion with that arbitrary and revolting system which even its 
great master confessed an inability to reconcile with the divine 
equity and goodness, and which, whether modified by the 
removal of some of its harsh and severe features, or beautified 
by the adornments of rhetoric, as later disciples have tried to 
mend it, in every one of its varying forms and phases binds the 
human will by a cast-iron fatalism, and holds man to a stern 
responsibility for his acts, with no power to do otherwise than 
as he does. ' 

The circumstances attending his adoption of the Arminian 
doctrines show that the step was taken upon deep and honest 
conviction. He had seen the Dutch Arminians condemned as 
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heretics by the orthodox Synod of Dort, and their clergy ban- 
ished and put to death. English Arminianism had been mostly 
identified with ecclesiastical corruption and tyranny, and a possi- 
ble design of the re-establishment of popery. Had the change 
occurred when Laud was in power, he might have been rewarded 
with high preferment; but at this time the divines who held these 
tenets were chiefly loyalists, driven from their pulpits, and bitterly 
- pursued as malignants. As a parliamentarian, he was hated by 
the Arminians; as an Arminian, he would be loathed by the 
Calvinists. He had everything to lose by the change; he had 
nothing to gain but the truth. For the truth’s sake he could at 
the age of fifty years endure the suspicions, reproaches, humili- 
ations, and contentions that awaited him. Our admiration is 
insuppressible at the lofty manliness which would brave the 
certain storm of defamation and calumny, the loss of reputation 
and influence, and the mortification of declaring a change in his 
theological faith. 

As a duty incumbent upon their pastor, he promptly gave his 
new views to his people. Their first announcement through the 
press was in 1648, in “The Divine Authority of the Scriptures 
Asserted ;” a work characterized as the most complete defense 
of the sacred volume that had ever appeared in the English 
language, and repeatedly recommended by Baxter as affording a 
thorough knowledge of the foundation of the Christian religion. 
Violent denunciation and the loss of personal friends were a 
portion of his compensation for this production. Numerous 
antagonists assailed him. The London clergy, at one of their 
weekly regency meetings at Sion College, seeing their efforts 
for a parliamentary suppression of the sectaries unavailing, 
resolved to unite in “A Testimony against the Errors, Heresies, 
and Blasphemies of these Times, and the Toleration of them: 
Subscribed by the Ministers of Christ within the Province of 
London.” Goodwin, especially, is most abusively treated. They 
accuse him of holding man’s natural power to do good, taking 
no notice of his explicit declaration of the absolute necessity of 
divine aid. They arraign him for denying the authority of the 
Scriptures, totally ignoring his arguments for that authority. 
It is true that he did not follow most Protestants of that day, 
who, in avoiding the error of the Catholics respecting the 
authority of the Vulgate, went to the other extreme of a belief 
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in the immaculateness of the original text, and its providential 
preservation from errors at the hands of transcribers or printers. 
Even the learned Dr. Owen, in his attack on Walton’s Polyglot, 
represented the assertion that the Scriptures had suffered in 
transmission as had other ancient books, as bordering on athe- 
ism. But while Goodwin did not believe the Hebrew and 
Greek texts then in use to be exact and perfect copies of the 
originals written as “moved by the Holy Ghost,” he did believe 
and declare that not only they but the received translations set 
forth, with sufficient accuracy, the mind of God as to all things 
necessary to be known for Christian deportment or eternal sal- 
vation. These fifty-two grave divines, sitting in solemn con- 
clave at Sion College and arrogantly styling themselves “Zhe 
ministers of Christ,” knew that no minister of his times had 
more strenuously and constantly defended in the pulpit the 
authority of Holy Scripture, and that he had led many skeptics 
to a reverence for its teachings ; they had in their hands a copy 
of his lately-published volume on the subject ; and yet, assuming 
the authority of pronouncing condemnation without confutation, 
they deliberately traduce as a heretic and blasphemer a man 
in every respect their equal, and without allowing him to speak 
for himself. Believing that the “ Testimony” was given prin- 
cipally for his sake, as a large portion of it was occupied with 
his “errors and heresies,” Goodwin felt called upon to reply. 
He issued his “ Sion College Visited,” a temperate but manly 
vindication of himself. ‘“ The ministers ” debated the propriety 
of an answer to it, but decided the question in the negative. 

If he could not be put down by a public prosecution or by 
argument, he might, as one of the worst heretics of the age, be 
crushed by popular clamor. His ruin was certain, if malice 
and calumny could effect it. Knowing his powers, he consented 
to meet his adversaries in public debate, hoping that the truth 
of a General Redemption would thus reach many to whom he 
had no access through the pulpit or press. In the third and last 
of these discussions he was not allowed to answer a charge of 
maintaining free will in opposition to free grace ; and therefore, 
upon the publication of the debates as taken by a stenographer, 
he issued “The Remedy of Unreasonableness.” He therein 
ascribes all good in men to grace, but insists that if men act 
necessarily by means of the grace given them they act phys- 
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ically, or as mere natural agents, and perform mere natural 
actions, which, by the standing law of God’s remunerative 
bounty, are not rewardable. 

It is pleasant*to know that at about this point in his history 
Goodwin was restored to St. Stephen’s, now vacant by the 
expulsion of his successor, who was a violent Presbyterian, and 
had incurred the displeasure of the government. His friends 
urgently asked for his return to his old benefice, and were suc- 
cessful only after great difficulty. The revenues were, however, 
largely alienated, and he estimated his loss by his ejection at a 
thousand pounds. 

The next work from his pen was the “ Redemption Redeemed,” 
which bears the date of 1651. Many noble names are in the 
list of those who had, previous to this time, advocated some of 
the Arminian doctrines ; but this was the first English attempt 
to present them as a system. As Calvinism was more than ever 
strongly intrenched in the popular mind, he knew that this work 
would bring fresh obloquy upon his head. Disregarding per- 
sonal consequences, he thought only of the advantage of pub- 
lishing the truth as he had recetved it, and made the most 
formidable attack upon the Genevan system that the British 
press had ever sent forth. He sought to present the doctrine 
of Redemption as taught in the Scriptures and held in the early 
Church, redeemed from the bondage imposed upon it by Calvin- 
istic theologians. He shows himself alike at home in the meta- 
physical argument, the scriptural exposition, and the teachings 
of ancient and modern divines. We cannot too deeply regret 
that a second part of the work was never completed, although 
the exposition of the ninth of Romans, which he included in his 
plan, was published separately. Had the Redemption Redeemed 
been his only publication, it should have been enough of itself 
to perpetuate his fame. Its great learning, clear reasoning, 
sound judgment, and admirable spirit, render it worthy of the 
study of all lovers of this glorious doctrine, and the name of its 
author one which all Arminians should delight to honor. 

A volume so ably written, and going to the bottom of the 
controversy, could not, in that polemic age, fail of creating a 
storm. The pulpits rung with charges of heresy. The press 
groaned with sermons, pamphlets, and books. Some were bit- 
terly scurrilous. Dr. Hill, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
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bridge, charged him with falsifying his quotations, and with 
the errors of Pelagius. Resbury wrote very much in the spirit 
of Edwards. Robert Baillie seems to have taken Prynne for his 
model. Barlow, afterward Bishop of Lincoln, alone among the 
crowd addressed him in a style of manliness and Christian can- 
dor, speaking of his learning and talents with compliment and 
respect. George Kendall filled two folios, and actually removed 
to London, that he might watch Goodwin and the better oppose 
him and his doctrine. He says of himself that though he some- 
times sneers, he never snarls or bites. He doubtless tells the 
truth about the sneering and the biting. Toplady thought the 
“ Redemption Redeemed was effectually answered ” by Kendall. 
“Tf it was,” says Sellon, “I will eat it, as tough a morsel as it 
is.” Dr. John Owen, styled by a recent writer “the greatest 
of the old Puritans,”* then Vice-Chancellor at Oxford, and 
overwhelmed with labors, deemed it necessary to employ eight 
hundred and fifty octavo pages in a reply to the seven chapters 
on the Perseverance of the Saints. This divine had, at the age 
of twenty-six, won position and honor by the “Display of 
Arminianism,” which is, indeed, a display rather than a discus- 
sion, and more a caricature than a display, for which he was 
rewarded with a valuable living by the Committee for Plun- 
dered Ministers. He was then a Presbyterian, but soon turned 
Independent, though some of his modern admirers think that 
after all, “on the whole, his leaning was decidedly Presbyte- 
rian.”+ Being called to preach before parliament on the day 
after the execution of Charles, he skillfully avoided all allusion 
to that deed. His acquaintance with Fairfax led to an intro- 
duction to. Cromwell, by whom he was made Dean of Christ’s 
Church, Oxford, and soon afterward Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. His great abilities, aided by his high position, 
caused him to be regarded as a leader among his brethren. He 
was a frequent preacher before parliament, and a member of 
various committees called by Cromwell for religious purposes. 
As one of the ejecting commissioners — an office wholly incon- 
sistent with his Independent theory—he was indefatigable, 
though he saved his party from the disgrace of proscribing 
Pococke. A thorough Calvinist, he had no mercy for Armin- 
ianism, Popery, or Prelacy. He was a voluminous writer, 


* Presbyterian Quarterly Review, October, 1862, p. 20% ‘+ Ibid, p. 196. 
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ready to grapple with any topic, frequent in controversy, though 
not always successful, as the reply of Horne and the castigation 
by Walton show. He was the author of several works on tol- 
eration, which have been the subjects of exalted eulogy. His 
meaning is often so obscured by a heavy, cumbersome style, 
that it is difficult and sometimes impossible to be ascertained. 
Whether from a peculiar temper, a habit of severe study, or the 
circumstances in which he stood, he seems often to wrap himself 
in a cloud, and never unvails his whole soul to an opponent, or 
allows a gush of sympathy and love for such as question his 
dogmas. 

He is said in this reply to have “triumphantly eonfuted 
Goodwin’s Redemption Redeemed,” though he himself claimed 
to have noticed only seven of its twenty chapters. Of the 
author personally, he says: “ My adversary is a person whom his 
worth, pains, diligence, and opinions, and the contests wherein 
on their account he hath publicly engaged, have delivered from 
being the object of any ordinary thoughts or expressions. Noth- 
ing not great, not considerable, not some way eminent, is by 
any spoken of him, either consenting with him or dissenting 
from him.”* Then, with an affected timidity about expressing 
what his keener vision detected, but with a cold-blooded and 
heartless deliberateness, he aims a blow at the personal charac- 
ter of the man whose opinions he proposes to confute. He can- 
not join in these high praises. “To interpose my jadgment in 
the crowd, on the one side or the other, I know neither warrant 
or sufficient cause. This only I shall crave liberty to say: that 
whether from his own genius and acrimony of spirit, or from 
the provocations of others, many of his polemical treatises have 
been sprinkled with satirical sarcasms and contemptuous rebukes 
of the persons with whom he hath had to do.” Two more pages 
of personal criticisms follow. Our examination forbids our 
allowing success in his argument. - His perversion of Goodwin’s 
words, his imputing sentiments utterly disavowed, his habitual 
debasement of the arguments and disparagement of the judgment 
of his antagonist, are in perfect harmony with the ungenerous 
charge of “acrimony of spirit” made from the well-cushioned 
Vice-Chancellor’s chair against a plundered, traduced, and per- 
secuted man, and were frankly and deservedly complained of in 


* Owen’s Works, vol. vi, p. 22. 
FourtTu SERS, Vor. XV.—24 
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“The Triumviri.” Dr. Orme styles the notice of Owen therein 
contained a “scoffing reply ;” but it is enough to say that he 
also characterizes Owen’s book as an “ example of a rare Chris- 
tian temper.” 

Many ministers in and about London having in their pulpits 
grossly misrepresented his views, thus increasing the clamor 
against him, Goodwin published his “ Agreement and Distance 
of Brethren,” to which was prefixed an address to Cromwell, 
signed by himself and thirteen others, “in the name and by 
the consent of the Church.” In this octavo of a hundred and 
fifty pages, each of the five doctrines at issue is taken up, the 
points of agreement fairly stated, the differences distinctly 
specified, and the reasons for his opinions clearly and concisely 
given. It is a complete summary of the whole Calvinistic con- 
troversy. 

Yielding to the advice of his friends, he next published sepa- 
rately the “ Exposition of the Ninth Chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans: wherein, by the tenor and carriage of the contents 
of the said chapter, from first to last, is plainly showed and 
proved that the apostle’s scope therein is to maintain his great 
doctrine of Justification by Faith, and that he here discourseth 
nothing at all concerning any personal election or reprobation 
of men from eternity.” He employs throughout the same 
principle of interpretation that is so thoroughly applied in all 
his theological writings, and carefully examines the passage 
before him in its logical connection with the argument of which 
it is a part. He conscientiously avoids the dexterity by which 
an isolated text is so often perverted from the meaning intended 
by the Holy Spirit, to the proof of a favorite doctrine, by its 
peculiar collocation of words. The title very fairly sets forth 
the theory upon which the chapter is explained. And when we 
add the remark of Mr. Jackson, “that no commentary on that 
part of the sacred volume which he ever perused has been so 
satisfactory to his mind as the exposition of Mr. Goodwin,” we 
give the work the highest praise, but, as we think, only a mer- 
ited commendation. 

We next find Goodwin contending for his old love, religious 
freedom. He could not be silent when Cromwell’s Instrument 
of Government proposed a toleration for only “such as profess 
faith in God by Jesus Christ,” and excluded Papists and Epis- 
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copalians from its benefits. He could not see the right of the 
civil power to constitute itself the guardian of the pulpit, as in 
the appointment of the Commissions of Triers and Ejectors. 
The conduct of these officers kindled his indignation. The 
Trieys, “for the most part,” says Granger, “ brought the test 
to a short issue. If a minister readily gave up the five points 
of Arminius, embraced the tenets of Calvin, and was orthodox 
in politics, he was generally qualified to hold any benefice in 
the Church.” The Ejectors, as Cromwell testified, “settled 
very much of the business of the ministry.” Their arraignment 
of Pococke, one of the first oriental and biblical scholars of his 
day, on the charges of scandal and insufficiency, is illustrative 
of their malignancy. In writing against these commissions, 
Goodwin complains of the Calvinistic test, the provoking delays, 
the incompetent judges, and especially of the attempts of the 
rulers to employ the authority intrusted to them for other pur- 
poses, in supplementing the system of orders and directions 
prepared by the Lord Jesus Christ. The sore and smarting 
Triers procured his citation before Cromwell’s council on a 
charge of hostility to the government, but had not a word to 
say in his presence. 

Goodwin was at the same time, in other publitations, main- 
taining the legitimate authority of the government against the 
royalists, who desired the restoration of Charles, and the Lev- 
elers, who sought the subversion of all authority. And then, as 
if he had not sufficient work upon his hands, his old friends of 
Sion College, who had never forgiven or forgotten him, using 
half a dozen booksellers as their tools, presented to Cromwell 
and the parliament a volume of errors and blasphemies, and 
asked for a law preventing the publication of anti-Calvinistic 
books. As he was included in the list of heretics, he issued a 
reply under the title of “ A Fresh Discovery of the High Pres- 
byterian Spirit,” which is chiefly valuable for its admirable 
argument for the liberty of the press. To these controversies, 
together with the irruptions of an intolerant “*pirit of division” 
into his Church, relating to communion and baptism, which led 
him into several publications on those subjects, must be ascribed 
the failure to complete the second part of the Redemption. 
Redeemed. 

Resuming his theological studies, he produced in 1658 the 
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“Triumyiri,” a reply to the writings of Resbury, Pawson, and 
Kendall against himself, with “some brief touches” upon Owen, 
Lamb, and several others. Though poor in health, and worn 
by the multiplicity of his labors, he defends with all his old 
power the doctrines of General Redemption against the eom- 
bined assaults of his antagonists. Inthe next year he published 
“The Banner of Justification Displayed,” his last doctrinal 
work, and important, as exhibiting the various causes held forth 
in the Scriptures as contributing to the work of justification. 
It is a fit sequel to the “ Exposition,” and is very properly repub- 
lished with it. It was written when he was “ expecting daily 
to remove into that climate where the sunshine of this world 
hath no warming or cheering influence at all.” Very little of 
that sunshine had he known for twenty years. His judgment 
and conscience clung to tenets which were insupportable to the 
“great men in the state, and those who by their consent exer- 
cise dominion over their faith, under the importune claim of 
being orthodox, and sound in their judgments in matters apper- 
taining to God.” He had learned to endure the buffetings of 
this world, and look for his reward on high. “ My good God,” 
he says, “hath fed me and mine with food convenient, yea, and 
clothed and harbored us accordingly. And the truth is, that for 
things greater. than these, it is best receiving them at the 
resurrection.” 

The great Oliver was now dead, and the exiled descendant of 
a line of kings was soon restored to the throne of his ancestors. 
The royal assent was given to an act of amnesty, with few excep- 
tions, to all who had been guilty of political offenses during the 
late troubles. John Milton and John Goodwin were among 
those exceptions. On the 16th of June, 1660, the House of 
Commons requested the king to call in Milton’s Defense of the 
People, and Portraiture of his Sacred Majesty, and Goodwin’s 
Obstructors of Justice, and to order them to be burned by the 
common hangman. The Attorney-General was also directed 
to commence proeeedings against them, and the Sergeant-at- 
arms was ordered to arrest them forthwith. The books were 
burned on the 27th of August, but their authors so concealed 
themselves that arrest was impossible. Milton’s offenses were 
afterward covered by the Act of Oblivion, and after a debate of 
several hours, the House resolved to spare Goodwin’s life, but 
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rendered him incapable of holding “ any office, ecclesiastical, 
civil, or military, or any other public employment within the 
kingdom.” 

The Act of Uniformity ejected the next year about two thou- 
sand ministers from their pulpits. Although we must condemn 
the deed, we cannot fail to recognize the retribution which fell 
upon many who in the time of their power had preached, and 
written, and published, and protested against all toleration. 
Religious liberty was never more arbitrary in the days of Laud 
than in the hands of the Long Parliament ; and now the church- 
man’s vengeance in its turn falls upon the heads of those who 
had used the sacred name of liberty to build up their own eccle- 
siastical system. But an emotion of sorrow is inevitable as we 
read of the silencing of a Baxter, a Howe, and a Bates, men of 
excellent piety, tolerant spirit, and eminent ability, whom the 
establishment could neither safely spare nor innocently thrust 
out. Suffering had not yet taught the true lessons of Christian 
charity. Goodwin could not from his obscurity silently witness 
the best men in the nation imprisoned with thieves and mur- 
derers, and weeping congregations bereft of pastors whom they 
loved as their own souls. He took his pen, and gave his last 
production to the world, entitled “ Prelatic Preachers none of 
Christ’s Teachers.” Its design was to show that diocesan epis- 
copacy is not an institution of Jesus Christ, and to awaken all 
Christians to regard it as an innovation in his Church. ; 

An inscription upon a portrait of him tells us that he died in 
1665, in the seventy-third year of his age; but beyond this, 
nothing is known. with certainty of his last days. This is a 
matter of regret, but not of surprise, as the plague was then 
ravaging London, carrying off, it is said, a hundred thousand 
persons intwelve months. The register of burials in the parish 
of St. Stephen’s has the following entry: “John Goodwin Jn 
whites Alley, vitler was buried the 3rd of September 1665 ;” 
but whether this is the burial record of the subject of this paper 
is uncertain. This was the period of the most fearful rage of 
the pestilence. ‘Men did then no more die by tale and by num- 
ber: ’tis certain they died by heaps and were buried by heaps, 
that is to say, without account. If I might believe some people, 
there were not less buried those first three weeks in September 
than twenty thousand per week.” 
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While the preferences of this most remarkable man were for 
a quiet and studious life, circumstances drew him into contro- 
versy, and on the unpopular side. He firmly held and taught 
that “all coercion in matters purely religious is antichristian ; 
that Jesus Christ died wpon the cross for the redemption of 
every human being ; and that no man is either elected to eternal 
life, or reprobated to endless misery, by any decree of God irre- 
spective of character.” He had the satisfaction of knowing 
that notwithstanding the apparent strength of Calvinism and 
the vigilance of the Triers and Ejectors, the Arminian doctrines 
were steadily gaining adherents, a result to which his own writ- 
ings very greatly contributed. 

As an advocate of toleration he was most wretchedly slan- 
dered. Burnet’s gossiping disposition has made him conspicuous 
among his vilifiers by associating him with the Fifth Monarchy 
men, a set of fanatical millenarians. He says, “ John Goodwin 
headed these, who first brought in Arminianism among the 
sectaries ; for he was for liberty of all sorts.” Again, “ One 
Venner gathered some of the most furious of the party to a 
meeting in Coleman-street, which, by the way, was the very 
part of the town where John Goodwin, at that very time, pri- 
vately exercised his ministry; and it is not improbable but 
Goodwin’s own meeting-house might be the place of rendez- 
vous.” Still he insists that ‘ none of the preachers were so thor- 
ough-paced for [Cromwell] as to temporal matters, as Goodwin 
was. . . . He filled all people with such expectation of a glo- 
rious thousand years speedily to begin, that it looked like a 
madness possessing them.” Fifth Monarchyism and Cromwell- 
ianism, as hostile as fire and gunpowder, dwelling quietly in 
the same breast! His preaching excited “all people” against 
the government; and neither his persecutors nor Cromwell could 
discover it! Their rendezvous and Goodwin’s church were in 
Coleman-street ; therefore they were identical! Goodwin head- 
ing a conspiracy; and Thurlow’s State Papers, with their full 
accounts of the nocturnal meetings and revolutionary plans 
gathered by Cromwell’s spies, never mentioning his name! 
Besides this, their rigid predestinarianism would not admit him 
as one of their leaders. He was an opponent of their fanat- 
icism, and tauntingly admonished them to beware lest, the 
time of setting up the monarchy being ordained of God, their 
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endeavors should bring it upon the world before the day 
appointed. 

Burnet’s story, written some sixty years after Goodwin's 
death, has afforded occasion for considerable noise, but to none 
more than to Toplady, who, never more joyous than when 
destroying the good names of opponents of the so-called “ doc- 
trines of grace,” and always reckless of justice and truth in his 
assaults, exultingly proclaims it, with added inventions of his 
own. He gloats, as a miser over a mine of gold, at John Vic- 
ars’s infamous “ Coleman-street Conclave Visited,” which even 
Neal declined noticing, as “‘not worth remembering.” Then, 
having said his worst@respecting the dead “ranting Fifth Mon- 
archy man, John Goodwin,” and unable to think of a more 
contemptuous epithet for the living John Wesley, he pronounces 
him “the John Goodwin of the present age ;” a title which, in 
a far different sense, Fletcher accepts for his friend, and suc- 
ceeding ages willingly recognize. 

Want of knowledge of the facts, or unwillingness to give due 
honor to an Arminian, has withheld from Goodwin the praise to 
which he is justly entitled. Dr. Orme shows some knowledge 
of the subject, for he says, though disparagingly, “ The writings 
of John Goodwin also contributed greatly to diffuse right senti- 
ments on religious liberty.”* Dr. John Owen, in particular, 
has been highly lauded as the great leader in this controversy. 
Palmer says that he was “one of the first of our countrymen 
who entertained just and liberal notions of the right of private 
judgment and of toleration.”t Orme, his biographer, says, 
“On this subject Owen had thought long and deeply, and the 
fruit of his deliberations he now [1649] published; not when 
he and his party were struggling for existence, but when they 
had obtained in a great measure the protection and support of 
the supreme power.”{ “ He has the honor of being the first 
man in England who advocated, when his party was uppermost,. 
the rights of conscience.”§ 

All praise be to Dr. Owen for his repeated and earnest wordb- 
in behalf of toleration ; but nothing is hazarded in saying that 
he never intended to plead for a religious freedom which recog: 
nized the natural right of every man to an undisturbed enjoy- 


* Memoirs of Owen, p. 75. + Nonconformist’s Memorial, vol. i, p. 204, 
Memoirs, p. 72. Memoirs, p. 76. 
P. 
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ment of his own religious opinions and practices, so long as he 
conducts himself as a peaceable and orderly citizen. His two 
Pleas for Indulgence and Toleration, published in 1667, are 
only in behalf of Protestant dissenters. The first relates to 
“those differences alone which are amongst men of the same 
religion in all the substantials of it.”* The second says, “ They 
are Protestants only of whom we speak.”+ While desiring 
liberty for Protestant dissenters, he has nothing to ask for any 
others. ‘“ We are ready to make the renunciation of popish 
principles established by law.”{ In a conversation on this 
subject with Clarendon, in 1664, when asked what he would 
require, he answered, “ Liberty to those@vho agree in doctrine 
with the Church of England.”§ In 1643 he had not investi- 
gated the subject, and “ delivered his judgment in opposition to 
the liberty pleaded for.”| The earliest date of the change in 
his views fixed by Orme is 1645, the year of Goodwin’s eject- 
ment. In 1646, about the time of his forsaking the declining 
cause of the Presbyterians and connecting himself with the 
rising Independents, he says that “toleration is the alms of 
authority." If so, it is not the right of the people ; but, as 
Orme says “his mind was rapidly maturing in the knowledge 
of the great principles of civil and religious freedom,” we will 
hope for something better. The “ fruit of his deliberations ” is 
found in the essay on toleration published early in 1649, with 
his sermon after the death of Charles. It is a masterly argu- 
ment as far as it goes; but it is not for a universal toleration, 
as witness the following: “The magistrate must not allow, 
that is, it is his duty to oppose, the setting apart of public places 
under his protection for the service of the mass, or for any kind 
of worship in itself disallowed. . . . Outward monuments, ways 
of declaring and holding out false and idolatrous worship, he 
is to remove; as the papists’ images, altars, pictures, and the 
like; Turks’ mosques; prelates’ service-book,”** that is, the 
book of common prayer. “Let papists, who are idolaters, and 
Socinians, who are anthropolatre, plead for themselves.”++ 
These extracts, while they show that some of his friends have 


* Works, vol. xxi, p. 392. + Works, vol. xxi, p. 437. 
¢ Ibid., p. 469. - § Memoirs, p. 229. 
| Memoirs, p. 38, { Works, vol. xv, p. 70. 


** Works, vol. xv, p. 238, ++ Ibid., p. 239. 
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been mistaken as to the liberality of his views, exhibit some 
explanation of his being concerned while Vice-Chancellor in the 
whipping of two Quaker women for addressing the congregation 
after the conclusion of the service. Their offense was not 
purely in taking the wrong time and place for their purpose ; 
for “Owen charged them with blaspheming the name of God 
and abusing the divine Spirit.”* We also perceive how, in 
speaking of the burning of Servetus, he could say that “the 
zeal of them that put him to death may be acquitted.”’+ 
That liberty of conscience belongs to man is a conception to 
which Owen never attained. How different is the ring of 
Goodwin’s sturdy arguments from 1644, the very commence- 
ment of the struggle, for the free toleration of even Jews, Turks, 
and papists, subjecting them to no pains, penalties, or inquiries 
on account of their opinions or modes of worship! The “rights 
of conscience ” which Owen was “ the first man in England who 
advocated when his party was uppermost,” appear after all to 
have pertained only to those Protestants who agreed in “the 
fundamentals of Christianity ;” and yet we are told by a late 
writer that “on this question he took the most liberal ground,” 
and held that “the wickedness of intolerance was paralleled 
only by its absurdity."§ He was, indeed, after the Restoration, 
a leader in pleading for a limited toleration for himself and 
other dissenters ; but “when his party was struggling for exist- 
ence ” he had not a word to offer except in opposition. 
Goodwin, while yet an Episcopalian, loathed all intolerance. 
In his view, religious liberty was the right of man, and not the 
grant of government. It was he who first awakened the gen- 
eral attention of his countrymen to the doctrine that full liberty 
of conscience sacredly belongs to our human nature, a doctrine 
for which he suffered much, but which he upheld to the end. 
He had published at least six works distinctly and explicitly on 
the subject two full years before Owen concluded his “ delib- 
erations,” and published their “ fruit” in the essay for which he 
has been so highly praised. Though writing before them in 
time, he stands with the Miltons and Lockes who fought the 
great battle for this birthright of every human being. 
* Memoirs, p. 146. + Works, vol. viii, p. 62. 


¢ Presbyterian Quarterly Review, October, 1862, p. 183. 
§ Ibid., p. 184. 
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Art. I.—THE EMOTIONAL ELEMENT IN HEBREW 
TRANSLATION. 


[THIRD ARTICLE. ] 
JOB XIX, 25-27. 


THE literal rendering is ever the most emotional, provided 
the thought is clearly presented, and the mode of expression is 
not such as, by its extreme strangeness or quaintness, to inter- 
rupt the flow of feeling. It leads us directly to that state of 
mind which gave rise to what is peculiar or idiomatic in dic- 
tion. If determined from the right stand-point, and made in 
view of the whole context, it puts us in the speaker’s subjective 
state, our “soul in his soul’s stead;” it enables us to see why 
he utters himself in this strange style; and hence it is that this 
plain literality, in which the emotion of words principally 
resides, is oftentimes the best guide to the meaning of difficult 
passages,—thought to be difficult, it may be, because the plain- 
est sense is overlooked for that which we have prejudged as 
most critically erudite and profound. 

An excellent example of this may be found in the famous 
passage, Job xix, 25-27. It is, moreover, of so much importance 
on other grounds, that our readers will pardon us if we devote 
to it the whole of the present article. It is there, too, that the 
best exegesis finds that same hope of the divine remembrance 
on which we have so long been dwelling as among the most 
touching anthropopathies of the Bible. God knows us; God 
remembers us. We are a part of that eternal thought. We 
enter into it not merely as known simply, for thus all things are 
known to God, but as knowing that we are known. And it is 
this mutuality which seems to constitute as it were a pledge of 
our own eternity, although we might not express it, or prove it, 
by syllogistical argument. When the religious element is quick- 
ened within us, we cannot bear the opposite thought. It is the 
same with the horror of annihilation which a right mind so 
strongly feels when it is set clearly before it. It is to be known 
no more; not merely “by the places that now know us,” but 
by Hiim who made us; to be remembered no more; to “come 
up” no more “into his heart ;” to have no place in the everlast- 
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ing-consciousness. For this is the full idea of annihilation ; this 
is being nothing. It is to be out of the divine thought. God 
can only think that which is real; and therefore to be truly 
in the divine éontemplation, as something cared for, (which 
Christ affirms of the dead patriarchs,) this is to be still an 
entity ; it is still “a living unto him.” 

Hence it is that the language of Job, when he says, “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” is of all things the most purely 
natural as it is the most intensely human. Instead of being 
out of place if we give it the more spiritual sense, or unsuitable 
to that age, as the rationalist says, it belongs to every age. It is 
born in the soul, and when quickened by outward surroundings, 
as in the case of Job, it becomes the irrepressible utterance. It 
is the spirit, when driven out of its hope in the worldly and the 
temporal, asserting its own spirituality as involved in its affinity 
to the Eternal Life. There is no reason why this old Arabian 
should not have said it, as well as any Rationalist or Mystic of 
the nineteenth century. 

“To know as we are known.” It is not degree, we think, 
that the apostle intends; for that would make our knowledge of 
God equal to his knowledge of us. Itis the manner of knowing, 
or rather the general fact of reciprocity or communion of knowl- 
edge. In this world, the thought that God knows us is only 
occasional. We mean by this not the mere knowing us as a 
fact, or among the facts of the universe, but the scriptural sense 
of favor and regard, as friend knows friend. Such a recognition 
of the divine thought as truly meeting and making one with our 
thought, is but a glimpse now and then, though full of the hope 
of immortality. In the life to come it will fill the soul; there 
will be no thought, no emotion, without it; the beatific vision 
will have neither shadow nor interruption. ‘“ Now we see in a 
mirror darkly, then face to face ; now we know piecemeal, (é« 
uépove, not in the sense of degree, but of partialness or one-sided- 
ness,) then shall we know even as we are known ;” that is, know 
ourselves as known, as “apprehending Him by whom we are 
apprehended,” as comprehended in the unchanging divine 
thought, as inseparable from the eternal memory. 

Thus rose the hope in the mind of Job, when the bars of the 
flesh were giving way : “I know that my Redeemer lives.” .And 
what was the encouragement of this, unless as containing an 
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assurance that Job should live also? “The dead shall not 
praise Thee.” The idea of God’s eternity, when coupled with 
that of the total human dissolution, may have in it a pious sub- 
mission, but it is full of unutterable sadness. “To behold the 
light ;” it is the Hebrew, as it is the classical expression for the 
joy of life; to see it no more forever ; this is the climax of the 
physical or mundane sorrow. But there is a spiritual grief, a 
sorrow ineffable, surpassing even this. Hezekiah felt it when 
he said, “I shall not see Jehovah, even Jehovah* in the land 
(or world) of the living.” To bid farewell to Deity, to lose 
forever more, as we sink into nothingness, the thought of the 
Infinite and the Eternal,—this is horror. Better never to have 
beheld the light, better that we had never been born, than just 
to open our eyes for a moment upon the grandest of ideas, to 
look out from our night of storms, to catch a glimpse of the 
heavens, 
Summa sublimis ab unda, 

yea, of Him who hath “set his glory above the heavens,” and 
then to be submerged in the “ blackness of darkness forever !” 
Hence the power of that pathetic appeal which meets ‘us in 
some of the desponding passages of the Psalms: We revoces me 
in dimidio dierum meorum, “O call me not back” to dust ; “O 
take me not away in the midst of my days; Thy years, O Lord, 
are through all generations.” Hence the power of the Hebrew 
oath, Jop2 "Mm mins on, “as lives Jehovah and as lives thy soul,” 
the immutability of the appeal being grounded on the certainty 
of the one as the certainty and assurance of the other. On any 
other view it is difficult to account for the strange connection. 
We are not “to swear by Jerusalem,” though it be the “city of 
the great King ;” we are not to swear by the heavens, though 
presenting to the sense the most striking symbol of eternity ; 
but we are taught to swear by the human soul, let the ancient 
or modern Sadducee account for it as he can. In this connec- 
tion, too, we see the exceeding preciousness of those words of 
Christ, “Because I live ye shall live also.” This holding fast 
the idea of mutuality of life between the human and the eter- 

* Isaiah xxxviii, 11, [1 $1" MRI ND, Non videbo Jah, Jah, in terra viventium. 
In such a mournful connection as this, there is a peculiar force in the repetition of 


that divine name which, beyond all the others, expresses the necessity and eter- 
nity of the divine being. 
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nal, it is not from reasoning, it is not from special revelation 
made to one age more than to another ; it is the most natural 
as it is the most truthful language of a human soul, when a 
peculiar preparation, in God’s providence, has opened the way 
for its utterance. 

“T know that my Redeemer lives.” It is not so much an 
allusion to the resurrection, as some have thought, (either in its 
later Christian or in its more ancient cyclical or physical idea,) 
as an image of the Goel or “heavenly friend,” the Saviour, 
whoever he may be, one who is at the same time the near and 
last of kin, standing by the grave of the departed sufferer, 
watching over his buried dust, and guarding the poor remains 
of mortality that lie there waiting for deliverance. 

There have been held two extreme views of this passagé, 
both of which must be pronounced erroneous by one who care- 
fully regards the context. According to the one which is styled 
the evangelical, it is a prediction of Christ and the resurrection. 
This has come mainly from the mistaken view ofthe word 
y>mx, which has been wrongly rendered “ the latter day,” giving 
thereby the passage an express prophetic aspect, which it cannot 
bear, either critically or dogmatically. Another cause has been 
the translating *"22 “cn my flesh,” when it has just the oppo- 
site sense, “from my flesh,” “out of my flesh,” “out of the 
body shall I see God;” denoting spiritual vision, whether 
regarded as real or imagined. The other extreme view is that 
which confines the passage solely to this life and the hopes of 
this life, making it merely a strong assertion of Job’s belief in a 
return to his former worldly prospefiity. 

Both are untenable. As a historical prediction of Christ and 
his “ standing upon the earth at the latter day,” it is without 
support, either from the fair meaning of the words, or from any- 
thing in the spirit of the context. It would be inconsistent, too, 
with the dramatic character of this book and the peculiar kind 
of inspiration which we are compelled to regard as belonging 
to it. This inspiration is not here to be looked for in the sepa- 
rate sentiments or emotions as separately expressed by the dif- 
ferent speakers—for if we ascribe it to one we ascribe i to all— 
but in the dramatie*purpose of the whole composition. And 
here let us say, by way of explanation, that by the word “ dra- 
matic,” as in this connection and elsewhere employed, we mean 
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not any technical or rhetorical sense, such as has been rightly 
objected to as applied by Lowth and others to this book, but 
God’s teaching us by an extended action, an extended repre- 
sentation of human thoughts, emotions, reasonings, hopes and 
fears, all subjectively true, fervent, pure, spiritual, forming in fact 
a spiritual drama most holy, even as its purpose is most elevated 
and divine. Thus we say the book of Job was inspired ; nor is it 
a secondary or inferior kind of inspiration that is meant. God 
most sublimely manifests himself, not only through the language, 
but through the emotions and reasonings—sometimes the fallible 
reasonings—of men, and all for the production of one grand 
total impression. And thus is it all inspired; it is plenary 
inspiration; every response, every feeling, every word, metaphor, 
idiom even, is chosen in heaven, and through these media, 
carefully brought out for just such a purpose on earth. The 
language is the product of the thought, the thought is the form 
of the emotion ; the emotion is born of the divine life dwelling 
in, or some divine power moving, directly or providentially, 
upon the souls of the human actors, and yet, from the beginning 
to the end, in perfect harmony with all the laws and processes 
of the human psychology. It is a representation, a dramatic 
scene, yet none the less historical, it may be, on that account ; 
for God makes history, and may paint therein what he pleases. 
Such a picture is this book of Job. There are shades in it, and 
there must needs be shade to make it a perfect picture, designed 
to have its perfect effect upon the weak human vision. This 
perfect effect, this total impression, we do not hesitate to say, 
is better produced by such @#dramatic process than if it had been 
a book of aphorisms ; even perfect aphorisms, or special prophe- 
cies. The great truths, too, which are found separately in the 
particular utterances, are all the more powerfully felt by being 
thus regarded as coming dramatically out of the emotional 
surroundings and inward exercises of the speakers. The doc- 
trine of a future life is all the more impressively taught to us hy 
God when he thus brings it out of the human soul itself, putting 
it in circumstances, or representing it in circumstances, where 
it thus speaks of itself, while, at the same time, God is most 
impressively speaking to us through it. To suppose, therefore, 
a special prophecy here, of some remote historical event, is at 
war with the whole spirit of the context. It interrupts the 
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continuity of thought ; it makes a break in the emotion; it 
introduces a new element, which surprises us, and thereby dis- 
turbs the emotional effect we are otherwise so naturally pre- 
pared to receive. Such predictions we expect when the style 
is professedly prophetical. They then announce themselves as 
containing explicit messages from heaven. We know them at 
once- by their min ox, their “thus saith the Lord.” It is 
another kind of inspiration. It is a direct afflatus, a “ burden,” 
as they style it, from without, instead of an experience wrought 
within. God speaks to the messenger that which through him 
he speaks to others, though in a great degree, doubtless, using 
the prophet’s own language and the prophet’s emotion as the 
chosen media of communication. But in such books as Job 
and Ecclesiastes it is wholly subjective. It is throughout 
human, but none the less the divine in the human. The 
human finities, the human thoughts, the human reasonings— 
wrong thoughts sometimes, and false reasonings—all enter into 
the dramatic representation. They all form parts of that par- 
turitive process, if we may so call it, that superhuman and yet 
most human process, through which certain truths are born 
into the world, and brought out in that way of emotional mani- 
festation which gives them a deeper and more lasting power for 
the soul than any merely didactic or aphoristic announcement. 
To ground our argument, however, more directly on scripture, 
we might appeal to the total absence of any reference to such 
prophecy in the New Testament. Had it been an express pre- 
diction of Christ, or of the resurrection in the latter day, it is 
difficult to believe that it would have been so overlooked. As 
such express prediction of Christ, there would have been noth- 
ing more strikingly Messianic in all the Old Testament. 

On the other hand, the post-mortem aspect of the passage 
seems to be beyond all reasonable doubt. The proofs are so 
strong that even the rationalistic commentators, and among 
them one so extreme as Ewald, are returning to it. They are 
compelled to confess that otherwise they can make nothing 
out of it. The whole passage has an unearthly aspect. The 
language is of -the simplest kind; it all looks one way; and 
could it even be forced into some secular interpretation—since 
every high hope may have its parallel in something lower and 
narrower—still the whole spirit of the context would revolt 
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against it. It is quite clear that Job had given up the hope of 
life. “My breathing is short,” he says just before this, Job 
xvii, 1. Nothing in language can be more graphic: nbsn om, 
literally, “my breath is bound ;” spiritus meus constrictus ; or, 
as Gesenius renders it, ws vitalis exhausta est ; Vulgate, spir- 
itus meus attenuatur, “my breath is growing thin.” So in the 
words that follow, 15913 ~y", “ my days are quenched,” they are 
going out like an expiring flame ; "5 nap, “the graves are for 
me.” All the language implies utter hopelessness of life. To 
the same effect the pathetic description of his extremely emaci- 
ated state, in the verses immediately preceding this memorable 
declaration: “ My bone hangs by the skin and flesh, and my 
skin is parted from my teeth.” This last expression, especially, 
denotes the dying state in which Job supposed himself to be. 
The common rendering, “I am escaped with the skin of my 
teeth,” gives no clear sense, unless, with Umbreit and others, 
we regard it as a proverbial expression for being in extremis. 
Michaelis and Eichorn regard mp nx as equivalent to no tvans, 
and render it, deglabror cute dentiwm, “I am shorn the skin of 
my teeth,” meaning, the falling out of the beard through disease. 
But this is extremely far-fetched. Here again we think is 
another case in which our surest guide is found in adhering to 
the most usual, the most literal and grammatical rendering of 
the words. The primary idea of p> is evidently smoothness, 
lubricity. Hence the two secondary ideas of making bare, and 
of parting or escaping. Taking the words, then, just as they 
stand in the Hebrew, without the least change in order, con- 
struction, or usual significance, and the clear image comes 
immediately out, although the idiom may seem to our ears 
strange and abrupt: “Iam parted my skin, my teeth.” It is 
like that frequent Greek idiom wherein the action, state, or 
passion, though strictly and locally in one member of the body, 
is predicated of the whole man, or the personality. Thus, 
instead of saying “ my tooth aches,” as we do, one said dAyé 
rv ddévra, “IT ache, am pained, the tooth.” So they said, “I 
am shorn, the head ;” “I wash, or am washed, the hand ;” “TI 
am hung, the quiver.” In like manner here, “I am parted my 
skin, my teeth,” is the same as saying, “ My skin is parted from 
my teeth ;” no longer covers them. It denotes the most extreme 
state of emaciation, or rather is a sign of the death-struggle 
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itself, when the lips no longer close upon the teeth, when they 
are drawn back either through shrinking or convulsion.* 

Such was the condition of Job, or such his supposed state. 
He despairs of life, he has done with earth, he is thinking of 
his epitaph. The solemn declaration he is about to utter is his 
testimony én extremis, and he wishes it engraven as a memo- 
rial, cut deep with an iron pen in the rock forever. He would 
have it read by all coming generations. There is a strong cli- 
max in his impassioned language: “O that my words were 
written, O that they were written in an inseription,t O that 
they were engraved (1pm*, a stronger word than the first, ;ans»,) 
engraved in the rock, 195, forever.” He has before him no brief 
period soon to succeed in his earthly history, but is looking 
down the ages. It is the siste viator he would have addressed 
to those who might come after him in the human pilgrimage. 
There is clearly in his mind the image of a sepulchral imserip- 
tion, showing to all who might read it that firm hope of a glo- 
rious post-mortem vision which beeomes more and more assured 
to him the nearer he approaches the grave. 

In view of such a context, and such a climax, nothing could 
seem to be more absurd than to interpret this most solemn dee- 
laration, having such a monumental aspect, of a mere worldly 
hope on the part of Job that he should get well and have his 
sheep and camels back again ; to put it at the utmost, that he 
should be permitted to live a few years longer in this world of 
change, again to feel bereavement, pain, and sorrow,— again to 
suffer sickness and emaciation,—again to feel the shortening, 
panting breath,— again to struggle, and again to die. Was that 
to be the one great purpose, the dramatic issue, of his sore con- 
flict with the Evil One? Was that the victory, the émvixcoy, 
the song of triumph which he wished eut deep with an iron pen 
in the rock forever? It is true that Job was thus restored to 
his former state; but it is just as clear that it was unexpectedly 
to him. He nowhere else expresses such a hope, while, as we 


* The Vulgate gives very much the same idea: et derelicta sunt tantummodo 
labia circa dentes meos. The LXX have rendered it, év dépuati you toadmnoav 
odpkeg pov, x. T. 2., Which shows that they read M2p" instead of MP3- 

+ “5D, just above, does not mean a book, a volume, either in the ancient or the 
modern sense. It is strictly a writing, scriptum, inscriptum, in the most primitive 
sense of writing, which was cutting or engraving: sculpture. So Greek ypag, and 
Latin scribo. 

Fourtrs Series, Vor. XV.—25 
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have said, the whole language and context of this noble passage 
looks so strongly the other way. 

“Will a man serve God for naught?’ Will he trust God 
without any hope of worldly or secular reward? This is the 
least that can be thought of the problem presented by Satan 
and accepted by Deity. It must, therefore, be taken as the true 
dramatic issue of the book; and if so, any expectation by the 
sufferer of future worldly prosperity would be directly at war 
with its development. Job is commended not for his general 
argument—which the commentators, with all their ingenuity, 
cannot make out to be any more true or pious than that of his 
erring friends—but for saying at last “the thing that was 
right,” which they did not. It was not what he said ef God, 
according to the elsewhere very unusual and crroneous inter- 
pretation of the preposition "dx, but what he said to God in that 
memorable declaration, “I have darkened counsel by words 
without knowledge, I have spoken foolishly things that I knew 
not; wherefore I abhor it, I reject it,* I repent in dust and 
ashes.” When he uttered that unconditional submission to the 
divine will and wisdom, the problem was solved; Satan was 
baffled ; it was shown that a man could serve God for the love 
of it, for the right of it. The drama is brought to its essential 
close. What follows is simply the divine testimonial to the truth- 
fulness, not of Job’s argument, but of his confession. The resto- 
ration of his wealth, and even its increase, pleases us as a fitting 
dramatic accompaniment; but every one who is deeply pene- 
trated with the spirit of the book must feel that the making this 
recovery of his old estate the governing hope, the great and 
central issue, would be a direct contradiction of the one proposed 
in the exordium. It would be too much like the plot of a mod- 
ern novel. Job was commended for saying wnto God “the 
thing that was right.” It was first of all this memorable con- 
fession, which we find chap. xlii, 2-7; but if there be anything 
in the general colloquy to which it attaches more than to any 
other part, it must be this sublime declaration of trust in the 


* The common translation is “I abhor myself;” but there is no object or suffix to 
ONAN. We must find it, therefore, in the context: and this all points to the rea- 
soning which Job now repudiates when he speaks of darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge, meaning undoubtedly himself. “Wherefore,” he says, “I 
reject it.” Abhor is too strong a word. 
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divine remembrance, and his hope of a vision of glory beyond 
thegrave. It was his strong assurance, all the stronger the nearer 
he seemed to dissolution, that spiritually, out of the flesh, out of 
the body, he should see God. Job might, indeed, have very 
naturally expressed a wish for a temporal restitution ; but would 
it have been with such a studied monumental introduction, and 
in such a solemn strain of lofty speech, so grand, and yet so 
strangely mournful in its grandeur? Try to read it with such 
a feeling of mere secular intent, and how everything collapses! 
How out of place the high appeal, the solemn prayer for future 
remembrance, those terms of long endurance, the iron pen, the 
indelible impression, the deep cutting in the rock forever! 
How very extravagant all this, if referred merely to some 
worldly change in Job’s circumstances! It is not the language 
of the worldly thought ; that may be strong, but it never stirs 
to such impassioned vehemence; it is a burst of unworldly 
emotion ; it is the utterance of one who is looking beyond the 
grave, who regards himself as done with earth and earthly 
things. 

It is admitted by the advocates of the worldly view that the 
words or style strongly point to the other, or post mortem, sense. 
Rosenmuller is compelled to give the more spiritual interpreta- 
tion here, though generally inclined the other way. “ There is 
no reason,” he says, “why we should deny that Job cherished 
that hope which the simple sense of his words brings out.” So 
also Pareau, the very learned writer whom we have already 
mentioned, maintains with great power of eloquence and argu- 
ment. Among the later commentators, the decided accession 
of Ewald to the same opinion is most significant. It shows 
that here, as in similar cases, the dry rationalistic view is too 
barren ; it has not power to keep itself alive. Plausible at first, 
while the real or supposed difficulties on the other side are prom- 
inent and magnified, it takes with the superficial, (especially if 
there be thrown around it an air of learning,) until the objections 
come out stronger and stronger. The passage is found to have, 
on such hypothesis, no meaning really worth contending for, 
and the more thoughtful interpreters, with all their rationalistic 
tendencies, are driven back to the more spiritual or unworldly 
view. Some of our “ evangelical commentators,” so called, who 
may have been drawn to the latest interpretations because they 
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seem more learned, should take a lesson from this. They think 
they van afford to be liberal; but they should wait and see 
before they commit themselves. There are those among us who 
have given up a Messianic psalm, or a recognition of a future 
life, or have taken pains to show how that which seems to look 
beyond the grave may possibly be interpreted of some worldly 
hope, and have found afterward, or might have found, that they 
need not: have done this in order to appear either learned ‘or 
liberal. The very guides whom they have followed get tired of 
the utter barrenness of such interpretation ; they see arguments 
for the spiritual view which did not strike them before, or which, 
perhaps, they could not so well see until they had exhausted the 
lower and poorer sense, and then they come back, as Ewald 
does in Job, and Hupfeld in the Psalms, leaving their evangel- 
ical imitators to feel that what they have lost in spirituality has 
not been balanced by either the show or the reality of erudition. 

The post-mortem interpretation of the passage has ever been 
met by what may be called a stereotyped objection. This has 
a bold front; it seems plausible; it looks learned; but the 
more it is examined the more is it found to be one of the boldest 
of assumptions. It may be thus stated in the language of Rosen- 
muller and Pareau: Negant quidem plures interpretes hominem 
illo quo hic liber scriptus est tempore talem spem aluisse: 
“ Many interpreters deny that a man could have cherished such 
a hope at the time* this book was written.” But this is a sheer 
begging the question. Could not have cherished such a hope! 
And why not? What proof have they of such an assertion, 
whether they give the book its earlier or later date? Why 
could not men have cherished such a hope of something 
unearthly in every age of the world? and what would more 
naturally bring it out than just such an experience as Job is 
supposed to have passed through, the very experience which 
pushes earth away and brings the eternal nigh? The hope of 
living again has had its origin in suffering; it has grown out of 

* At what time? The Rationalist has a double interest against this book of 
Job, which places him in quite a quandary. It will favor too much the idea of 
early revelation to give it the great antiquity that is claimed; on the other hand, if 
brought down to the days of the captivity, there is no reason why there may not 


have been among the Arabians this notion of a future life, as well as among the 
Chaldeans and Persians, from whom they will have it that the Jews learned the 


doctrine. 
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earth-weariness ; through this travail has it been born into the 
world. In this way has it had its revelation. It has never been 
dogmatically announced by angel, prophet, or apostle. Christ 
assumes such a hope as the existing ground of all his teaching. 
It is, indeed, divinely given; yet thus has God brought it into 
the world, through the birth-throes of the human spirit. No 
one age is more capable of it, or less capable of it, than another. 
Why should this early man of Idumea, with his sublime theism, 
be thought less ripe for such an idea than our rationalistic inter- 
preter, who claims to be so much more spiritually minded? We 
believe that Job could have thought it as naturally and held it 
as firmly, as Umbreit or Noyes. It is no more strange that it 
should be felt and talked about in an Arabian seance than in 
the literary and theological conventions of Boston or Berlin : 
the experience, the aspirations, the most essential thinking of 
humanity, early or late, is sufficient to develop it ; and this we 
may assert, independent of the historical proof, that such a 
doctrine of reviviscence, universal and individual, did exist 
among the Arabians and other Oriental nations in the earliest 
times. 

But to return to our more critical examination of the pas- 
sage before us. What then was this inscription which Job 
wished engraven in the rock with iron and lead, for all gene- 
rations? With the exception of a single word, or phrase, and 
that not at all affecting the main import, plainer Hebrew is 
not to be found in the Scriptures. It is a very ancient litho- 
graph, it is surrounded by the moss of ages; but faith has kept 
the letters fresh, and we can still decipher the hoary monu- 
ment: 


I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVES; 

THE ALL SURVIVING O’ER MY DUST SHALL STAND. 

AND WHEN THIS BODY THEY HAVE LAID IN RUINS, 

OUT OF MY FLESH SHALL I SEE GOD. 

I SHALL BEHOLD HIM AS MY FRIEND, 

MINE EYES SHALL SEE HIM A STRANGER NOW NO MORE; 
FOR THIS WITHIN ME LONGS MY FAINTING SOUL. 


Folly has been written on the rocks as well as on parchment 
and paper. Learned labor has been employed in deciphering 
what was utterly worthless when deciphered. But never was 
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\ there an inscription* more worthy of critical examination than 
this. The reader’s indulgence is asked for a few remarks on 
its more peculiar phrases. 

a ; “T know that my Redeemer lives.” From the primary sense 

of 5x3 come the secondary senses of Redeemer in the two aspects, 
which, to use law language known in ancient as well as in 
modern times, we may call the civil and the criminal. This 
primary sense is that of blood staining, and we are surprised 
that Gesenius should give this place to redemit, which, whether 
regarded philologically or historically, is clearly the secondary 
idea. The other, he says, belongs to the later Hebrew ; but his 
only authority for so 0 sweeping a declaration is to be found in 

Zeph. iii, 1; Mal. i, 7,12. Even if there were any force in 

these few nce it might easily be explained on the ground 

that the prophets, in their strong language, might well bring 
out the primary sense of a word, when the sober historical 
narrative, though much older, contains only the derivative. 
The next of kin avenged his kinsman’s murder. By shedding 
blood he wipes out the moral stain which was supposed to attach 
to the unavenged homicide. Hence he is called 3x, der Blut- 
racher, the avenger of blood, and in this sense, he who ran- 
if soms or redeems. The next of kin, also, is the one who redeems 
the lost estate. The name derived from the first is applied to 
him in this second office. To use later language, which can all 
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* The same monumental idea is suggested by the Septuagint translation of the 
word D5. in the title of Psalm xvi. They render it by the Greek word ornAo- 
ypagia, a ‘monumental pillar-writing, from the primitive sense of 8M, which, like 
3n>, means to cut, mark, engrave. See Jeremiah ii, 22: sopd PD BHs2, “Thine 
iniquity is marked (stamped) before me ;”’ not “staine¢ d,’’ as some would render it, 
but cut deep, ‘as with a pen of iron and the point of a diamond,” Jeremiah xvii, 1. 
Hence 8H, “stamped gold.” There is a sublime beauty in the thought, when we 
thus regard Psalm xvi—on the good warrant, too, of St. Peter’s interpretation, 
Acts ii, 25—as the monumental inscription which, if not actually written, the pious 
imagination may regard as inscribed on the Saviour’s garden sepulcher: 












THOU WILT NOT LEAVE MY SOUL IN HADES, 

THOU WILT NOT SUFFER THY CHOSEN TO SEE CORRUPTION, 
THOU WILT SHOW ME THE WAY OF LIFE, 

FULLNESS OF JOY IN THY PRESENCE, 

BLISS AT THY RIGHT HAND FOR EVERMORE. 




















No less entitled to be regarded as a ornAoypagia is Psalm xvii, 15: 









I SHALL BEHOLD THY FACE IN RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
BE SATISFIED WHEN I AWAKE IN THY LIKENESS. 








I SHALL 
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be traced to these very ancient ideas, we may say that he acts 
in the one case as the criminal prosecutor, or pursuer, offering 
his wager of battle; in the other, as the civil plaintiff* He 
was called Redeemer in both aspects of the relation. He is called 
bua, the blood staining, either because he righteously sheds the 
Llood of the murderer, or because, as long as he suffers the 
murder to go unavenged, he himself is morally or ceremonially 
stained with it. This last idea meets us everywhere in the 
Greek poetry, and seems but an echo of the voice of all 
antiquity, 
Ti yap Avtpov readvto¢ alwatog rédw ; t 


The “ blood called from the earth,” and its voice must be heard. 
Thus the idea of the Blutricher, the nvas v5, Psalms ix, 3, 
was the earlier sense, out of which the civil relation afterward 
grew. It was, too, the more universal, the less peculiarly Jew- 
ish, and therefore to be preferred in interpreting an Arabian 
poem. The great difficulty to a modern mind is the apparent 
harshness of the idea, or rather of the image, as applied to God, 
or the divine person, whoever he may be, to whom Job appeals. 
This led Olshausen to reject it when proposed by Ewald in the 
interpretation of the passage. But the justness of such criticism 
depends on the view we take, or the view which is most prom- 
inent to us, of the great work of God in the human salvation, 
whether we give that salvatiori a lower or a higher sense. If, 
as some say, all the Bible representations of it are figures, still 
one is no more to be rejected than the others. Some have 
more of a forensic, others of a militant aspect. The former are 
prominent in the New Testament, the latter were more familiar 
to the ancient mind in its indefinite notion of some great work 
that was done or doing for man, against a cruel foe who had 
grievously wronged our race. Is salvation, or atonement, the 
payment of a debt? so is it a ransom, a redemption proper, a 
rescue, a mighty deliverance, a glorious vengeance taken on one 
“‘who was a murderer from the beginning.” 


* The Greeks called the plaintiff dcxwyv, the Pursuer, whether in a civil or a 
criminal proceeding, and the defendant ¢etywv, or the Fleer. Both came from this 
old idea of the blood-avenger. 

+ AXschylus, Choéphore, 16: 

What expiation shall be made 
When once the earth has drunk the flowing blood? 
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We are to interpret this by the help of such ideas as we may 
suppose most prominent in the age and country of Job: What 
did he mean by his Goel or redeemer? This word, Redeemer, 

; has now obtained the general sense of friend, or ddliverer, or 

r helper in any way, and we think of nothing peculiar about it s 
| but then the etymological images were still fresh, and the word 
H had one or the other of its distinct specific applications. Now 

the civil sense, or the property-redeeming sense, seems out of 
“ the question ; that belongs to another and a more Jewish state 
of society. If it be taken, however, as the blood-avenger, then 
the question first comes up, who was the cruel enemy, the mur- 
derer, the thought of whom -would give rise to this strong 
expression, “T know that my Avenger lives.” The true answer 
to this question settles the difficulty. It was Satan, the Great 
Adversary, as his Hebrew name implies , and the special enemy 
of Job, and of all whom Job represents, as is so graphically 
recorded in the introduction to the drama. It was that great 
evil being, Ahriman, Eblis, Sheitan, so prominent, under various 
names, in all the Oriental religions. How strange would it be, 
that this enemy of man, this cruel “ murderer,” should so Sout 
in the beginning, in the prologue we might call it, of this spirit- 
ual tr: wedy, and then wholly disappear after the second chapter? 
We cannot help thinking that many mistakes of interpretation 
must have come from this strange oversight. It belongs to the 

essential plan of the drama, regarded merely as a drama, that 

Job should be supposed to know who his great adversary really 

is, and there are other places besides that receive from this 

thought their clearest interpretation.* It needed not for this 

that he should have been made expressly acquainted with the 

secret of the opening scene, whether we regard that scene as 

real or pictorial. He acts and speaks under the old belief, 

which was from the beginning, that severe bodily disease, espe- 

cially of such a sudden, malignant, and inexplicable kind, was 

from the ever-malevolent antagonistic power. This enemy 

might slay him. So the context clearly shows that Job expected. 
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* To this we may refer such remarkably severe expressions as we find, Job 
xvi, 9, 10: “He teareth me in his wrath who hateth me; he gnasheth updu me 
with his teeth; mine enemy sharpeneth his eye upon me; they have gaped upon 
me with their mouths,” ete. It seems spoken of fiends, rather than of human 
opponents; much less of God. 
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It is a post-mortem triumph he had in view. He had no hope 
of life. He looked forward to the dark grave and to the gnawing 
worm. But though he dies, his Goel, his Avenger, his Redeemer 
lives; whether this mean God himself, or some “ mighty one,” 
some £7 Gibbor* among the Bené Elohim or Sons of God men- 
tioned in the first chapter; some such heavenly friend as the 
yr>2 Jahn, the Angelus Intercedens of xxxiii, 23, or the Witness 
on high to whom Job appeals, xvi, 19, immediately after that 
thrilling prayer : “Earth, cover not thou my blood, let there be 
no place (that is, no resting, no suppression) of my cry.” 

We do not wish to take from the credit of our criticism by 
making Job talk too evangelically here. His ideas of salvation 
were doubtless very obscure and indefinite, even as our own 
still remain in a great degree. It was not essential to the pre- 
ciousness of his faith that it should be otherwise. But he knew 
there was a great strife going on for men; “Satan was seeking 
to have them, that he might sift them as wheat.” The theology 
of the age, as represented in the introduction of the poem, was 
sufficient to have taught him this, and dramatic consistency 
requires that we should regard all that he says and does as 
under the modification of such ideas.+ There was a pdyn 


d0dvaroc, an “immortal strife,” between the powers of good 
and evil; “there was war in Heaven” for man, “ Michael and 
his angels fighting with Satan and his angels.” 

This war for man continues beyond the grave. Job, in 


* The idea of a great deliverance and of a great Deliverer for man appears every- 
where in the ancient mythologies. It is universal, though clothed by each age 
and each nation in a mythical dress corresponding to its peculiar genius and cul- 
ture. It is a warlike hero, a reforming hero, or a pure spiritual hero; it has every 
shade, from the Greek Hercules to the Jewish and Christian Messiah. ® But the 
heroic idea inseparable from the greatness of the work he is to do is never lost. 
He is “a warrior traveling in the greatness of his strength ;” he is an “ avenger ;”’ 
he has “dyed garments ;” his “ vesture is stained with blood ;” he ‘speaks in right- 
eousness, mighty to save,” propugnator ad salvandum. He is solitary in his great 
work; “he treads the wine-press alone, and of the people there is none with him.’’ 
Is the Bible idea merely a development of the cosmical, or are all these scattered 
inconsistent myths but fragments of some revealed primitive truth? This is the 
question for this critical age. 

+ It is thus we may justly lay aside all questions about the age of Job, or the 
historical theology of the time our external criticism would assign to him. We 
have no right to go thus out of the record. We must suppose the writer to mean 
to be, and actually to be, consistent. The only question of criticism, then, is, What 
is the theology of the poem as a whole, introduction and all? 
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extremis, is brought to see the great fact, as he had not seen it 
before. Whether a vision or a deep soul-assurance, he wishes 
now to leave it as his last anc clearest testimony to men: his 
God, his Avenger, his Redeemer, his Near of kin, would stand 
by his sleeping dust, would guard it as something of most 
precious remembrance ; while he himself, out of the flesh, would 
awake to a vision of God, “ beholding his face in righteous- 
ness,” that face never more to be estranged or averted from 
him, the face no longer of a seeming adversary but of an ever- 
lasting friend. The language is stronger and more triumphant 
than that of chapter xiv, 13-15. There it was a hope just rising 
out of despondency; here it is an exulting faith, though still a 
faith in the indefinite and unknown. His monumental creed 
is far from being dogmatically precise, but it rests firmly on 
three main articles: 

His Redeemer lives ; 

His death shall be avenged ; 

Out of the body shall he see God. 

ynns. This word does not mean the latter day, unless 
joined with some word of time or duration, as in the phrase 
sins 755, Psalms xlviii, 14; Ixxviii, 4, etc.; or poms od, Prov. 
xxxi, 25; and then it is ever preceded by a preposition. When 
standing alone it is a personal epithet, and denotes here “ the 
last one,” either in the superlative degree, or in the comparative 
sense of one who remains after another; a survivor. Thus God 
is called ;onsx, Isa. xliv, 6, the Great Survivor, who lives on 
while all things are flowing and passing away. Here it is an 
adjective, used substantively, and having its force in connection 
with }yi. There were different degrees of this relation; thus 
Boaz says, Ruth iii, 12, “I am Goel, but there is a Goel nearer 
than I;” and again, Ruth iv, 4, “ There is no one beside thee 
to redeem, but I who am after thee,” J>>nx, or thy Aharon. 
But here the next of kin and the last of kin are one and the 
same. The idea of kinsmanship, as well as survivorship, must 
be maintained, or the whole force and propriety of the peculiar 
language are lost. And for this we need not regard Job as 
specially evangelical or prophetic. Theanthropy, in some 
form, is a main underlying element of all the old religions, 
east or west. Especially was it an Oriental dogma. The great 
Deliverer of humanity was to be px 3p, Son of man, and at the 
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same time one of the Bené Elohim, or chief among the Sons of 
God. As Job is losing sight of earth, this ancient idea of One 
who is fighting the battle of humanity comes more vividly and 
significantly before him, though there is evidence that the same 
divine friend is alluded to in other passages, as in chap. xvi, 19, 
where he says, “ Lo, my Witness is in the Heavens, and my 
Attestor is in the heights.”* Let one but think of the opening 
scenery of the book, the solemn inquest held on high, the Bené 
Elohim summoned to stand before God as on some great day of 
assize, the bold Accuser coming among them and demanding 
that the issue of Job be brought to its decision ; let the reader 
keep this vividly before his mind, as the author of the book 
certainly meant he should, and there is thrown a flood of light 
on this impassioned appeal. The words 3» and thw are both 
judicial ; but the latter, besides its sense of witness, has also that 
of a party, either as advocate or prosecutor. Job’s Sahed here, 
in chapter xvi, is the one who is defending him, either forensic- 
ally or militantly, or in both ways, as they were combined in 
ancient judicial proceedings. The th2.the Attestor, means also 
the Avenger ; and just in this manner is the same Arabic word 
smad applied to the Attesteng Angel on the day of judgment ; 
for an example of which see Koran, Surat xi, 21. 

Job says “my Redeemer,” my next of kin; but the whole 
spirit of the solemn passage shows that it must have a wider 
significance. It is the universal Goel, the next of kin to human- 
ity. The Redeemer is regarded as standing in some mysterious 
relation to us all, as “the last man” of the family, who stands 
over the dust of dying generations, and who will avenge our 
cause against the cruel murderer of our race. 

A kindred idea entered prominently into the patristic view of 
the atonement. It was the usual interpretation of the numer- 
ous scriptural figures of ransom or redemption. It was res- 
cue rather than purchase; it had more of the militant than of 
the civil or forensic sense. We were “the prey of the terrible 


* It may be soundly urged in support of this that without the Masoretic punc- 
tuation the words which immediately follow (Job xvi, 20) may be rendered “My 
interpreter,” or “my intercessor is my friend,” "9" ""5!2, which calls to mind 
at once the 777 rd, or angelus intercedens, as Gesenius renders it, of Job 
xxxiii, 23: “Angelus interpres intercedens pro homine apud Deum.” The trans- 
lation of Hieronymus shows that he took the same view of the word. 
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one,” the “lawful captive of the mighty.” Isaiah xlix, 25. Satan 
had a kind of right to us; it was the jus belli, and Christ 
redeems us by the wager of battle. He hath not simply 
bought us off, but by the strong arm hath he disseized the 
tyrant. It is the thought that John Bunyan has so graphically 
carried out in his epic of “The Holy War.” Our El Gibbor, 
our hero champion, “hath poured out his soul unto death, and 
divided the spoil with the strong.” Isaiah liii, 12. The Fathers 
found much of the same imagery in passages of the New Test- 
ament which are now greatly overlooked in consequence of the 
exclusive use of the forensic interpretation. 

Thus Col. i, 13, “ Who hath rescued us from the powers of 
darkness.” There is used there the strong Homeric word 
éppioare. So Col. ii, 15, “ Having spoiled principalities and 
powers.” In 1 John iii, 8, it is expressly said to be the work 
of the Redeemer, iva Avon, that he might “ widind the works of 
the devil,” that is, set free his captives; and in this sense he is 
ealled 6 Pvowevoc, Rom. xi, 26; “ There shall come forth from 
Sion the Deliverer.” This militant view of the Redeemer’s 
work is sneered at by some modern, theologians. It has been 
styled “a*specimen of patristic exegesis,” but there is in it 
more power of emotion, more, too, of the fundamental truth 
of the great mystery of redemption, than in all those logical 
schemes of the atonement, whether we may call them the New 
School governmental or the Old School arithmetical, in which 
the polemies of our age have been so fruitful. Our forensic 
view is doubtless better adapted te formal articles of faith; the 
other aspect has been more prominent in the hymns and litur- 
gies of the Church, both ancient and modern. Neither is com- 
plete without the other; and it is no heresy, we trust, to say 
that both may fall short of that ineffable truth which the light 
of eternity can alone make fully known to the soul. We have 
no right, therefore, to charge this early interpretation with 
being “ merely figurative,” or “affected by the fanciful notions 
of the times.” It was drawn from scriptural passages as strong, 
as clear, as any of the proof-texts that are now attached to our 


eatechisms. 
“ O'er the dust.” The word -»y may be rendered in some 


few places the earth, generally ; but here everything points to 
the literal sense, used as a figurative synonym for the material 
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out of which Scripture tells us man was made, and to which he 
must return. Our own language here, the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, are all alike: “ Dust to dust, earth to earth ;” almost the 
very words of the Greek funeral strain, el¢ yijv depovres yijv ; 
Pulvis et umbra sumus, “He remembers that we are dust ;” 
“who am but dust and ashes,” Gen. xvii, 27; Job xxx, 19; 
spy "220, “dwellers in dust,” Isaiah xxvi, 19, Habitantes in 
pulvere. So the dead are most expressively styled in the Bibles 
spy 777° 52, “all who go down to dust,” Descendentes in pul- 
verem, Psalm xxii, 30. So Jarchi, referring to Isa. xxvi, 19, 
most impressively interprets* => here as the dust of all whd 
have perished, over which stands “the last man,” the great 
Survivor and Avenger. We think of Shakspeare’st “ dusty 
death,” which is but a translation of the Psalmist’s language ; t 
or there comes to mind Homer’s oft repeated 
TOAX’ Ovea vexpav 


“The many nations of the dead.” The conception seems too 
Miltonic for Jarchi, but there is something in this grand passage 
which would make even a frigid rabbi feel that the most sol- 
emn, the most emotional, must be here the truest interpretation. 

“ And when this body they have laid in ruins,” or, in the 
precise order of the words, “And after my skin they devour 
these.” This clause has been the chief critical difficulty of the 
passage. What is meant by nxt, these? It is commonly 
explained as dictio demonstrativa, language helped out by bod- 
ily action. Among examples given are John ii, 19, “ Destroy 
this temple,” where Christ is supposed to point to his body ; 
Matt. xvi, 18, “ Upon this rock.” Under this head, too, some 
would bring 1 Cor. xv, 53, 7d @0aprév robro, “ this corruptible,” 
of which Tertullian says (Contra Marcion, v,) Tenens utique 
carnem suam dicebat Apostolus. And so it is said of the 

* Rosenmuller represents Jarchi as giving to “DY the sense of earth generally. 
But this is at war with his thought. If he means the eaggh at all, it is as the dust 
of the dead collectively ; the earth made up of the dust of all who have died. 

+ Macbeth, act v, scene 5: 


And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 


— ei¢ vexpav Kévev- 
To the dust of the dead. 
f Psa. xxii, 16: "InDwM mi yd, “in the dust of death thou wilt lay me 
down ;”’ Ad pulverem mortis me repones. 
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ancient recitation of the Apostles’ Creed, that when they 
came to the clause, Credo carnis resurrectionem, it was recited 
with a gesture, the hand pointing to the body, as though each 
one declared for himself, “I believe in the resurrection of 
this body.” See Noldius, Concord Heb. Part., note 81. In 
like manner Job is supposed to make a gesture, as of com- 
miseration or contempt, instead of mentioning the word. It 
is as though he had said, “ This poor body, this miserable 
remnant.” The interpretation is plausible; but we are inclined 
to take the more simple view of Gesenius, who regards it as 
inerely an unusual specimen of Hebrew inversion, to be ren- 
dered as if the words stood in the order nxt “19 1p “Ny, 
“after they have devoured this skin of mine,” skin being put 
for the whole body or carcass. The slight though unusual 
inversion may be accounted for from the impassioned style in 
which Job speaks. The thought of the suffering body, and the 
emotion of which the soul is full, not only draws the object 
before the verb, but separates it from its demonstrative pronoun. 
The objection on the score of gender has no weight; it is obvi- 
ated by one of the most common licenses of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. There has been some discussion about the word %»p»; 
but its close relation to 433, to smite, and 3p:, to perforate, as 
well as the corresponding Arabic root, leave no doubt as to its 
meaning. No word could better express decomposition or 
breaking up, whether by worms or any other agent. 

But what is the subject of »p2? The common mode is to 
supply the word worms. The grammarians think they settle 
the difficulty by gravely saying that it is Impersonale quiddam 
loquendi genus. They make a grammatical canon; they call 
it “the active used for the passive,” and inquire no further. We 
find this wise explanation in the “Sacred Philology ” of Glas- 
sius, (p. 817,) and it is repeated by Winer and Gesenius. But 
what do we gain by it? There is a reason for everything in 
language, as well &s in nature; and the question comes back, 
why this wsws loguendi ; why the active for the passive, if that 
be a true view of the matter; and why is it so used here? Why 
is it in most cases, too, the third person plural instead of singu- 
lar? It will be found, we think, that such a mode of speech 
occurs more or less in all languages. There are two cases in 
which we may expect to find it. Either there is something 
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about the agent or agents terrible, revolting, painful, gnd so we 
do not wish to mention it; or it is so well known that there is 
no need to mention it; or both reasons may concur, as they are 
closely related to each other. And so, in such cases, we simply 
say they, the hearers or readers well knowing who we mean by 
they, and the whole effect the stronger and the more emotional 
from the aposiopesis, or speaking silence. 

Thus, Luke xii, 20, it is said to the foolish man who told his 
soul to eat and drink, tairy 79 venti tH Woy aov drairovot, 
“this night will they demand thy soul of thee.” Our translators 
have rendered it passively, but they had better have given it as 
it stands, and left the reader to supply in his own mind the 
meaning of the awe-inspiring they, the fearful unmentioned 
agent: “they demand thy soul,” “they exact it,” as a matter 
of contract or vengeance, as the Peschito Syriac has it, and as 
is also implied in the Greek drairova, “they are coming for 
thee.” But who are they? The devils, said all the early inter- 
preters, whom the man has served, and who come after his soul 
as having a certain claim of right. And we have no doubt that 
such is the true filling up of the awful passage. It was in 
accordance with the Jewish opinion at the time ; and we make 
bold to say it has its sanction far back in the Old’ Testament 
writings. Thus Psalm xlix, 15, 1m down ywxs, “ Like sheep they 
drive them (or violently put them) into Sheol.” Here, too, the’ 
verb is rendered passiwely, “like sheep they are laid in the 
grave,” but every Hebrew scholar feels that there is a force 
put upon the word. Let the reader study the remarkable 
language that follows. “Death shall feed them,”* that is, 
Death shall be their shepherd, “and the just shall have domin- 
ion over them in the morning,” “but God will deliver my 
soul from the hand of Sheol.” The whole context shows here 
that same fearful image of some unmentioned and unmention- 
able agents coming for the wicked, or that have power over the 
wicked in the dread hour of death, and from whom the just are 
saved. Compare Psalm ix,.18: “The wicked shall be turned 

* Not ‘shall feed on them.” It is the image of a ruler, or tyrant, such as the 
Hebrew verb MD" and the Greek rouuaivw (LXX) are used to express. It is in 
striking contrast with the Good Shepherd, Psalm xxiii, 4, who conducts the souls of 
the righteous through the Zerra Umbrarum. Death, too, is evidently a personifica- 


tion here of all that comes after death; as in Rev. vi, 8; xx, 13, 14, Death and 
Hades (Sheol) are in like manner treated as persons. 
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back to Qheol,” nbixwd saz". But most resembling it is Prov. 
xiv, 82: “The wicked is driven away (nnv) in his wickedness, 
while the —e hath hope in his death.” It is the same 
image Psa. xxxv, 5: “ Their way shall be dark, and the angel 
of the Lord purwuing,” prin, So also Job xviii 18, “They drive 
him (rendered, he is driv en) from light to deskmnens, imp; they 
chase him, 177%, out of the would.” This thonght, too, s ded 
a gloomy light on the terrific passage just preseding, xviii, 11: 
“On all sides they frighten him with terrors ; they start him to 
his feet.” The subject of these masculine verbs may be the 
feminine mind2, but it is more expressively, as well as more 
grammatically, these unnamed ones that we elsewhere find. 
This is made almost certain by the close, verse 14, where the 
whole of this fearful power is expressed collectively by the 
feminine (neuter) pronoun nin23 7>25 wysn, “it drives him 
(makes him descend) to the King of Terrors.” Why this dread 
title, unless there is reference to some post-mortem fear? Thus 
Jarchi explains verse 11; the terrors, mins, are the n-7z, the 
devils, and mind. q5n, verse 14, is nm qbn, the king of the 
devils ; which was also the early interpretation of the Chaldee 
Targum.* In other places, too, Job seems to ascribe his suffer- 
ings to invisible tormentors whom he will not name. Thus, 
xvii, 12, “Zhey make night my day ;” or still more strikingly, 
vii, 3, “ Nights of sorrow they appoint unto me,” 12, The 
intensely active, or piel, form of thie verb, is the furthest 
removed from any deponent or impersonal sense ; and if imper- 
sonal, or a vailing of the agent, then the question returns, Why 
so here? 

Under this peculiar idiom, of the unmentioned agent, would 
we bring the present passage. The ellipsis may be filled with 
the word worms, but the strong and unusual idiom would seem 
to point to something still more fearful, of which the speaker 
would avoid the express mention, even as the Greeks shuddered 
to speak the real name of the Epivvec, or Furies. In other 
words, may we not regard Job as having in mind here his hid- 
den enemies, the fiends, or the ministers of Satan? It was their 


* For a beautiful example of the other form of this idiom see Isaiah lx, 11: 
En 2 AMD, rendered, “Thy gates are open continually.” Literally, “ They 
keep open thy gates forever, day and night.” The unmentioned agents, thus left 
to the imagination, are the glorious warders of the New Jerusalem. 
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work, this utter. destruction of his poor body. Its decomposi- 
tion in the grave was only the consummation of this diabolical 
achievement. Their Chief had threatened it. He had chal- 
lenged Gog to this issue. He had predicted Job’s failure. 
“Skin for skin,” body for body, that is, everything, will a man 
give for the preservation of his worldly life. Does not, then, 
dramatic propriety require that we should connect this scene in 
the exordium with Job’s énvixcov, or monumental song of vic- 
tory? Let them destroy it, break it up, lay it wholly in ruins; 
they have not conquered yet. “Out of my flesh shall I see 
God ;” “I shall be satisfiedevhen I behold his face in righteous- 
ness.” 

“ Out of my flesh shall I see God.” The rendering “22, 
“in my flesh,” cannot be justified. It is a negative expression, 
or rather a privative. "2 px, or "wa 85, would be pure nega- 
tions, like our word incorporeal, or the Greek dodparoc, doapkoc, 
that which never had a body or was incapable of having a body. 
On the other hand, »w2, with 2 privative, would correspond 
to éxro¢g tiv odparoc, 2 Cor. xii, 2; or é& tiv owparoc, 2 Cor. 
v, 6, 8, which is the opposite of év oduar: in the same passage. 
It would hence mean one who had been stripped of the body, 
or gone out of the body, as Paul, 2 Cor. xii, 2: “ Whether im 
the body or out of the body, I cannot tell.” 

“ Out of my flesh shall I see God.” This “seeing God ” must 
he interpreted of appearing in the divine presence, accompanied 
by some unusual sense of it, rather than of a visual objective 
beholding of Him whom Scripture represents as “dwelling in 
light unapproachable.” 1 Tim. i, 16. God’s presence in the 
soul, and the soul’s presence to God; in their highest and most 
intense spirituality, may they not be one and the same thing? 
*T shall behold thy face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thy likeness,” or, “when thine image awakes.” 
May we not approach the ineffable idea by regarding these as 
the divine and human aspects of the same blissful subjective 
state? Compare Psalm xvii, 15 with the inverse construction, 
Psalm xi, 7: “ His countenance doth behold the upright.” The 
key passage is the formula of blessing, Num. vi, 26: “ The Lord 
make his face to shine upon you.” Compare Psalm Ixxxix, 6 ; 
exl, 15; xxvi, 8; above all, Psalm iv, 7: “ Lift thou upon us, O 
Lord, the light of thy countenance.” Long familiarity with 
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the devotional style of the Scriptures makes us insensible to the 
wonderful beauty that is in these words. The origin of language 
so peculiar to the Bible, and so unknown to all other religions, 
may be found in the commandment, Exod. xxiii, 17, that “three 
times in the year the children of Israel should appear before 
God.” The verb is me.7, passive in form, but either passive or 
deponent in meaning. It may grammatically mean to see God, 
or to be seen of him. So the Niphal infinitive of this verb of 
vision nix >, contracted for nixin>, expresses both ideas as denot- 
ing mutual or reciprocal action, like the Greek 6n. It is as 
though the vivid consciousness of acigrally being in the immedi- 
ate divine presence were in some sense, and that a most import- 
ant sense, a beholding, a “ knowing as we are known,” or more 
truly, a knowing as being known. 

“ Mine eye shall see him a stranger now no more.” Gesenius 
well gives it here, oculé met videbunt et non tanguam adver- 
sarium; Umbreit, in the same way, doch nicht als Gegner. 
This corresponds well to the true interpretation of %> in the 
previous member of the parallelism: “for me,” on my side; 
the wrath all gone, the face no longer averted, even all seem- 
ing opposition done away forever. 

“Within me faints my longing soul.” The verb nd> here 
must have the same sense as in Psalm lxxxiv, 3; "we: mnds, 
“Longs my soul, yea, faints.” The order of the senses are, 
completion, exhaustion, fainting, overpowering desire. As the 
Greeks say, olyoyac — xapdia olyerac —“ My heart is gone.” So 
the Vulgate, deficit anima mea. The reins are so called ns, 
from the same root, as being the supposed seat of this affection. 
The intensity of feeling denoted in this play of words cannot 
be better given than by a similar repetition in the line of.a well 
known hymn: 

I am longing, O I’m longing for the sight. 
So Ewald, O ich vergehe ; I am lost in the overpowering vision. 

It is a spiritual beholding; it belongs at all events to a dif- 
ferent state of being than the present life. The whole context 
of this remarkable passage, the solemn earnestness of its style, 
the mournful sublimity of its monumental aspect, its dramatic 
consistency, are all in harmony with such a conclusion. To one 
who views it from such a stand-point, the wonder is that even 
the coldest critic should ever have adopted any other opinion. 
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Arr. I1.—THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE thirteen colonies which were converted into states by 
the Revolution occupill only a narrow strip of land along the 
Atlantic, and the people had not yet even looked over the Alle- 
ghanies into that wide and fertile valley through which sweeps 
the ever-rolling tide of the Father of Waters. But the return 
of peace, and with it the establishment of our independence, 
brought a flood of immigration from the old world, which soon 
began to crowd through the mountain passes and make enter- 
prising excursions into the rich slopes beyond. But still the 
idea of our future greatness, if it dawned at all, dawned only 
on the loftiest minds. The Pacific was a far-off sea, and a vast 
unexplored region stretched darkly between. 

The coast of California and Oregon had been seen in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and some general idea of 
its geography, and of the character of its savage inhabitants, 
existed ; but it was not till Captain Robert Gray, of Boston, 
entered the Columbia River, in 1792, and baptized it with the 
name of his ship, that any interest was attached to this distant 
region. On his return he gave a glowing account of his discov- 
eries, and especially of the majestic river which he had in part 
explored, which awakened a desire in many of our people that 
the vast region stretching westward from the United States to 
the wide waters of the Pacific might become our property. 

The comprehensive mind of Jefferson caught strongly at this 
idea; and after his accession to the presidency he organized an 
expedition, which, under the guidance of Captains Lewis and 
Clark, crossed the mountains in 1804 and 1805, and made the 
explorations and discoveries with which their names have since 
been connected. These discoveries furnished grounds for the 
claim which our government made to the country,’and under 
which they continued to hoffl it. It was under this claim that 
the Missouri Fur Company sent out trappers and traders in 1808, 
and that John Jacob Astor, in 1811, as the leading mind of the 
American Fur Company, established a trading post at Astoria, 
near the mouth of the Columbia. 

But the territory was also claimed byGreat Britain ; and the 
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North-west Fur Company and the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company, 
both British organizations, kept trappers and traders there, and 
had a post at Fort Vancouver, above Astoria, on the Columbia. 
As yet, however, the country was of too little value to make 
these conflicting claims of much consequence. In 1839, emigra- 
tion began to flow toward Oregon from the states, increasing 
gradually, till in 1845 it reached several hundreds. Meantime, 
the importance of the country to our government began to be 
understood, and negotiations were opened for establishing our 
claims and settling the line of boundary between us and Great 
Britain. For some time the dispute wore a threatening aspect, 
and the people were clamorous for “ fifty-four-forty or fight ;” bat 
in this case, as in many others, “ discretion” was found to be 
“the better part of valor,” and the line was finally fixed, in 
1846, at 49° north latitude, giving us the undisputed title to 
the whole country through to the Pacific, between that line 
and the domains of Mexico. 

The war with Mexico, which so illustrated the energy and 
power of our government, ended in the cession of California at 
the treaty of peace in February, 1848; and the gold discoveries, 
which took place in the same month, attracted adventurers, 
miners, and traders from the states in unprecedented numbers, 
so that the newly-acquired territory was soon swarming with 
population, and the quiet and saintly bay of Francisco was 
unexpectedly fretted with the meddlesome wheels of the busy 
steamship, and the “white wings” and crooked ways of com- 
merce. 

But the project of a railroad from the states on the Atlantic 
to our possessions on the Pacific did not wait for these stirring 
events. Our dispute with Great Britain in regard to boundary 
was not yet settled when, in 1846, Asa Whitney began to pro- 
claim the feasibility and great prospective advantages of a road 
across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. He con- 
tended that such a road would not only develop our resources 
and populate our Pacific possession§, but would change the trade 
of the world, as it would be the most direct route to the East 
Indies, and would make New York, instead of London, the dis- 
tributor of the world’s wealth. 

But besides showing the feasibility and advantages of such a 
road, he brought forward a well-matured plan for its construc- 
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tion, which he brought before the public in addresses and essays, 
and which has been the basis of all subsequent projects. He 
proposed to undertake the work himself, if Congress would grant 
him the authority ; and all that he asked was a portion of the 
lands that were to be benefited by its construction. He main- 
tained his full ability to prosecute the work by the sale of the 
public lands alone, and asked for that purpose a grant of alter- 
nate sections for a width of sixty miles; that is to say, he pro- 
posed that on each side of the track, for thirty miles, the public 
lands should be surveyed and divided into the usual plots of one 
square mile, and he would take every alternate one for the 
construction of the road, and leave the remaining alternate one 
in the hands of the government, to double or triple its value as 
the road came into use. He acted on the presumption that the 
country would be developed as the work progressed ; that a 
crowd of emigrants would follow in the line of construction ; 
that thus a ready market would be opened for the lands donated 
by the government; and that, by a fair amount of financiering 
ability, the means for the work would be provided by the real- 
ization of the values which it would create. 

In Mr. Whitney’s plan, Prairie du Chien, on the Mississippi, 
was to be the starting point; the South Pass, the passage of the 
Rocky Mountains; and some point on Vancouver’s Sound the 
terminus. San Francisco was not then the mercantile center 
that it has since become, but its splendid harbor made it a point 
of importance, and he proposed to send down a branch to catch 
its rising trade. 

Mr. Whitney continued to agitate his great scheme diligently 
for about four years, when be withdrew from public attention. 
But the impression which he had made was not effaced. He 
had spoken to large bodies of intelligent citizens, to state legis- 
latures and members of Congress, calling attention to the feasi- 
bility of the project, its immense advantage to commerce, its 
influence on the growth and prosperity of the country, its use 
in military operations, etc. ; and he had incidentally alluded to 
the hidden mineral wealth which it would expose, the character 
of the climate, the soil, the plains, the mountains, the rivers, the 
water power, and the effect it would have on the great current 
of trade, which, in his view, was to sweep westward and pour 
the riches of the Indies over his road into the commercial lap of 
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New York. These speeches had been seized on by the public 
press and circulated widely through the country, so that popular 
attention was directed to the subject, and the conviction became 
very general that the road ought to be made. 

The great state of Missouri, through the center of which flows, 
from the distant base of the Rocky Mountains, one of the largest 
navigable rivers of the world, and which has in its embrace one 
of the chief commercial cities of the West, was evidently to be 
greatly advantaged by the construction of this road; and some 
of its principal citizens began to feel a great interest in Mr. 
Whitney’s project. Colonel Thomas H. Benton, then in the 
United States Senate, became an earnest advocate of the road, 
and gave it the benefit of his large and comprehensive intellect. 
But more important still was fhe aid of his son-in-law, the gal- 
lant and enterprising Frémont. 

Colonel John C. Frémont, then of the United States army, 
had been much employed in surveys and explorations under the 
government, and in 1842 had projected a geographical survey 
of the entire territory between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean. The feasibility of an overland communication between 
the two sides of the continent was a leading idea in his plan of 
exploration. In pursuance of this plan he was directed by the 
War Department to explore the Rocky Mountains and make a 
careful examination of the South Pass. He accordingly started 
from the mouth of the Kansas River in May, and proceeded up 
the Platte, among hostile bands of Indians, and after carefully 
examining the pass, and finding it an easy passage through the 
lofty range, he continued his explorations among the Wind 
River Mountains, and ascended the highest peak, now called 
Frémont’s Peak, which he found to be 138,750 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

He returned to his starting-place in October, without reach- 
ing the Pacific; but the next year traversed the plains again, 
and continued his explorations in the then unknown region 
between the Rocky Mountains and the ocean beyond. He was 
the first to give an accurate account of the Great Salt Lake, and 
of the upper tributaries of the Columbia ; and after descending 
as far as Fort Vancouver set out on his return, and got entan- 

gled in deep snows, suffering incredible hardships, and losing 
a large part of his animals. He returned across the country 
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further south, to the great lake, and thence through the South 
Pass ; reaching home after an absence of eighteen months. 

In 1845 he set out on a third expedition, and was engaged in 
his explorations on the west side of the mountains when the 
war with Mexico broke out. He at once forsook his peaceful 
pursuit, and entered zealously into the campaign. He was active 
and successful in his military operations, and was appointed mil- 
itary governor of California; but returned to the states under 
arrest, by the authority of General Kearney, and after the inves- 
tigation of his public conduct by a court-martial he resigned his 
commission. 

He was now out of employment, and being more familiar with 
this region of country than any other living man, he was struck 
at once with the feasibility and importance of the projected road, 
and determined to conduct an expedition, at his own expense, 
along the plains and through the mountains, for the purpose of 
examining the country with a special reference to its location. 

He started October 14, 1848, and took a new route, along the 
upper waters of the Rio Grande, through the country of the 
Utahs, Apaches, Camanches, ete. ; and was again caught in the 
snows of the mountains, losing all his animals and one third of 
his men. The country is familiar with the history of this disas- 
trous expedition, which is chiefly remarkable for illustrating the 
heroism and perseverance of its gallant leader. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that he satisfied himself of the entire practica- 
bility of the project, and, as he took up his residence in Cali- 
fornia, had a new interest in the construction of the road. 

The careful explorations of Colonel Frémont threw a great 
deal of light on the physical geography of this vast region, called 
attention to its importance as a part of our country, and greatly 
advanced the interests of the projected road. Meantime, Con- 
gress began to act on the subject; and in 1853, five years after 
the acquisition of California, took the first earnest step toward 
an act for its construction. 

In March of that year a bill passed both houses appropriating 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars to provide for a thorough 
survey of the country, with special reference to the location of 
a road. The execution of the survey was left to the War 
Department ; and in the course of the spring six parties were 
organized and sent forward, with instructions to examine the 
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country through a breadth of one thousand miles. The original 
plan was to survey for three routes, but the materials gathered 
furnished the data for five. The surveying parties were each 
furnished with a very complete outfit; and their instructions 
called not only for facts in reference to the road, but to the 
topography of the country, its elevation above the sea, its cli- 
mate, its botany, its geology, and its natural history. 

The first of the six parties examined the northern route, along 
the parallels of 47° and 49°. It was under the command of 
Governor Isaac J. Stevens, a civilian, who had, however, been 
formerly in the United States army. He subdivided his party 
into four companies. The first, under his own command, began 
at St. Paul, and went thence up the Missouri (48° north) to the 
mouth of White Earth River, and crossed the prairies through 
which the Missouri meanders to the Rocky Mountains, where 
some fime was spent in an examination of the passes. The sec- 
ond, under Captain M’Clelland, began on the Columbia, at Fort 
Vancouver, and made its way through the Cascade range to meet 
Governor Stevens in the mountains. Of the two remaining com- 
panies, one, under Lieutenant Donelson, made an examination 
of the Missouri River, from its mouth to the Yellowstone, where 
it joined Stevens; and the other, under Lieutenant Saxton, went 
through the Bitter Root Valley. 

The second party started from Westport, Missouri, and fol- 
lowed pretty nearly the line of the 38th and 39th parallels. It 
was under the command of Captain Gunnison, of the United 
States army. It was so unfortunate as to encounter the hos- 
tility of the Indians, and Captain Gunnison and several of his 
company were murdered. The command devolved on Lieuten- 
ant Beckwith, who, under orders from Washington, continued 
the exploration from Salt Lake, westward, a little further north, 
on the line of the 41st parallel. 

The third party started at Fort Smith, and followed in the 
sweep of the 35th parallel. It was under the command of Cap- 
tain Whipple, of the United States army, and took the valley 
of the Canadian River and Anton Chico to Albuquerque ; thence 
it proceeded westward through the valley of Colorado Chiquito, 
the valley of Bill Williams’s Fork, the valley of the Mohave, 
and the Cajon Pass to San Pedro on the Pacific. 

The fourth party was fitted out at San Francisco, and went 
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up the San Joaquin and Tulare rivers to explore the region 
about Walker’s, and the Tijon and other passes, and portions of 
the Mohave and Colorado rivers. It was under the command 
of Lieutenant Williamson, U. 8. A. ) 

The fifth party took the western portion of the route along 
the 32d parallel, and was commanded by Lieutenant Park, U. 
S. A. It proceeded by way of Warner’s ranch to Fort Yuma, 
up the Gila, and by Tueson to El Paso. 

The sixth party took the eastern portion of the same route, 
and was commanded by Captain Pope, U.S. A. It started at 
El Paso, and went in a pretty direct line thence eastward to 
Preston, on the Red River. 

The reports of these several parties were laid before Congress, 
and printed, with handsome illustrations, maps, and profiles; 
and, together with others of a subsequent date, made thirteen 
quarto volumes, which will long remain the standard authority 
for exact information on the character of this vast and interest- 
ing region. They contained, besides important facts, some sug- 
gestions, and intimated some doubts; and to solve the doubts 
and investigate the suggestions, Congress provided for another 
survey, and appropriated for the purpose a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars more, besides paying a deficiency of forty 
thousand dollars on the former survey. 

This additional appropriation seems to have been used by 
the Secretary of War (Mr. Jefferson Davis, now the leading 
spirit of the great rebellion) to prove the superiority of a south- 
ern over a northern route. Three parties were organized ; 
but they were mostly employed in solving suggestions and try- 
ing experiments on the line indicated by the 32d parallel, which 
was the favorite. One, under Lieutenant Park, examined cer- 
tain lines suggested in his former report, and surveyed a new 
connection with San Francisco, by way of Los Angelos and the 
Salinas River. Another, probably to cover the real designs of 
the survey, was sent, under Lieutenants Williamson and Abbott, 
to inquire into the practicability of bringing down a branch 
from some northern terminus to San Francisco; and the third, 
under Captain Pope, was *nstructed to operate along the barren 
region through which the secretary wanted to push the road, to 
see if he could find water for its purposes by means of artesian 
wells. 
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All the surveys were, in due time, submitted by the Secretary 
of War to Captain Humphreys, who was charged with the duty 
of making a condensed statement of the most important results 
which the investigation had developed. He made an elaborate 
report, of great interest, the conclusions of which we must state 
very briefly. 

1. The northern route had the advantage of a low profile, 
easy grades, small amount of ascent and descent, a large portion 
of rich country, abundantly watered, and, if terminated at Van- 
couver on the Columbia, would only require a length of 1864 
miles. But it would have to pass through a rough, mountain- 
ous region for 550 miles, would require a long tunnel at a high 
elevation, would be liable to long winters and heavy snows, and 
would be subject to damage from freshets along the swift cur- 
rents of the Bitter Root and Columbia Rivers. To continue 
the road to San Francisco would require a length of 2,025 miles, 
and the cost was estimated, in round numbers, at $141,000,000. 
The highest elevation in crossing the mountains was found to be 
6,044 feet above the sea, and the tunnel would be at an elevation 
of 5,219 feet. The same route to Vancouver, on the Columbia, 
would cost $131,000,000. 

2. The second route noted, commonly known as the central 
route, is indicated by the 41st and 42d parallels. Its length, 
calculated from Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, by the way of 
the South Pass, to Benicia, on the Bay of San Francisco, is 2,032 
miles, and the estimated cost $116,000,000. It would cross the 
mountains without a tunnel, and the highest elevation would 
be 8,373 feet. The grades are similar to those of the northern 
route, and it must also encounter long winters and heavy snows; 
but it will not be liable, in the same degree, to damage by fresh- 
ets, and it has the advantage of being in the line of greatest 
travel, of connecting directly the two important points of St. 
Louis and San Francisco, and of passing through the region 
already populated by the Mormon settlements. 

3. The route along the 38th and 39th parallels, beginning at 
Westport, Missouri, would be through the Coo-che-to-pah and 
Tah-ee-chay-pah passes, and would *each San Francisco in a 
course of 2,080 miles. It would require a tunnel at the lofty 
elevation of 9,540 feet, and its highest point would be 10,032 
feet above the sea. This route is deemed impracticable, and no 
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cost for it is named. The same route through the Madeline 
Pass to Benicia is still longer, being 2,290 miles, and is also set 
down as impracticable. 

4. The route from Fort Smith along the 35th parallel is longer 
than the northern or central routes, being 2,096 miles; but there 
is no tunnel, and the mountain region is not so hard. The high- 
est point of elevation in crossing the mountains is 7,550 feet, and 
the estimated cost is $106,000,000. The same route, diverted to 
San Pedro instead of being carried to San Francisco, would be 
shorter, (1,820 miles,) but would require a tunnel at the height 
of 4,179 feet, and would cost $92,000,000. 

5. The route along the 32d parallel, from Fulton to the 
Pacific Ocean, and thence along the coast to San Francisco, 
would be 2,024 miles, the highest point 5,717 feet, and the 
cost, $90,000,000. It would require no tunnel. The same 
route from Fulton to San Pedro is 1,598 miles, and the esti- 
mated cost $68,000,000. To San Diego it would be 1,533 
miles, and the cost about the same. 

These southern routes are not on the line of commercial activ- 
ity, and pass through a country not capable of large agricultural 
development. But it has been stoutly maintained that the 
opening of a southern road would reveal vast mineral treasures, 
and that the liability to long winters and heavy snows would 
be considerably less ; while the diminished cost of construction 
is so material that it ought to settle the question in favor of the 
extreme southern route. 

Here was opened at once the question of location ; and as the 
South was just then strongly pondering their scheme for a 
Southern Confederacy, they were eager to have the road located 
where, in case of a division, it must fall into their hands. They 
had the power to delay action, and probably to defeat a bill ; 
but their interest lay in the direction of favoring it and secur- 
ing its construction on a line that would suit their sectional 
interests. Mr. Jefferson Davis was then Secretary of War, 
and had the cards in his own hand and the ability and dispo- 
sition to play them. 

The surveys, by his management, had been a good deal 
pressed into the service of the southern project, and had not 
failed of their due impression. To make these advantages still 
more prominent, the appropriations for the further surveys were 
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chiefly expended, as we have seen, in giving further prominence 
to the advantages of a southern route. 

In the mean time, the same class of statesmen had succeeded 
in negotiating the Gadsden purchase, by which a considerable 
slice was added to our territory from northern Mexico, a princi- 
pal object of which was to remove objections and secure terri- 
tory which might be needed in the further prosecution of their 
plans in relation to the road. It was in pursuance of the same 
object that the overland mail was afterward started on this 
extreme southern route. The shrewd managers for the South- 
ern Confederacy sought thus to smooth the way for the location 
of the road. But commerce could not be forced into so unnat- 
ural a channel, and the utter failure of the project proved rather 
more than its friends desired. 

We have not room, in the brief space allowed to a Review 
article, to trace step by step the action of Congress on this 
important project. But it is easy to see, without an appeal to 
votes and speeches, why it was that a bill could not be passed 
locating the road in the great sweep of eastern and western 
commerce. 

For the last ten years a Pacific Railroad, in one shape or 
another, has been constantly before Congress, and has found 
powerful advocates in most of the leading statesmen of the free 
north. Mr. Seward, the present Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Chase, the able and successful head of the treasury, were long 
its champions in the Senate; but although its necessity had 
been demonstrated by the rush of our population to the Pacific, 
and by the admission to the Union of two large states which 
were to be united permanently to us by these “hooks of steel,” 
it was vain to urge it on the attention of Congress unless we 
would consent to its location within the grasp of the contem- 
plated Southern Confederacy. 

It was this obvious fact which brought so many to the support 
of the wild project of passing a bill for the location of three 
roads instead of one. Such a bill passed the Senate in 1855, 
was again reported to that body by a select committee in 1857, 
and has generally been regarded as the only measure that could 
be got through Congress. It provided for a road over the 
northern route, from the west end of Lake Superior to Puget’s 
Sound; one at the center, from the western border of Missouri 
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and Iowa, through Utah and the South Pass to San Francisco; 
and one from the western border of Texas to the Pacific, and 
thence northward along the coast to San Francisco. 

But this load was too much for the nation to carry, and it 
failed, as did every other project down to the remarkable Con- 
gress which expired in March last. That Congress met under 
new and extraordinary circumstances. The seats of nearly all 
the members from the slave states were vacant, and the burden 
of the war, the most gigantic struggle of modern times, was 
thrown upon it. But it did not, in consequence of these great 
responsibilities, shrink from its paramount duty to the loyal 
people on the Pacific. 

Since Whitney began to agitate in behalf of this road, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon had grown into states, and though separated 
from us by two thousand miles of mountain and prairie, cori- 
tinued to be loyal members of this great family of nations. We 
needed the road to advance the interests of commerce, to pro- 
mote civilization, to develop the resources of the country, but 
most of all, to secure protection and good neighborhood between 
states owing a common fealty. ; 

A bill was passed by large majorities in both houses of Con- 
gress, and was approved by the President, and became a law, 
on the first day of July, 1862. It recites the names of one 
hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen, selected from the loyal states 
and territories, and erects them into a body corporate, to be 
called “The Union Pacific Railroad Company.” They are 
called Commissioners, and it is made their duty to open books 
of subscription to a capital stock of $100,000,000. When 
$2,000,000 have been subscribed, and $20,000 paid on the sub- 
scriptions, they are to call a meeting of the stockholders and 
have an election of thirteen or more directors, who, with two 
other directors appointed by the government, are to have the 
whole charge of this great enterprise, appoint the officers, 
choose the surveyors, and designate the route. When this 
election has taken place, the functions of the Commissioners 
are to cease. 
~ The location of the road is left mostly with the company. 
The starting point is to be 100° W. long. from Greenwich, 
between the valleys of the Platte and Republican rivergy and 
it is to run thence westwardly, “ upon the most direct, Mira, 
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and practicable route, through the territories of the United 
States, to the western boundary of the territory of Nevada.” 

The Republican River is south of the Platte, and the starting 
point, which is to be settled by the President after the comple- 
tion of the surveys, will probably be between 40° and 41° N. lat. 
At the other extremity the terminus will be controlled by the 
action of another corporation, the “ Central Pacific Railroad of 
California ;” which is a company chartered by the state of Cal- 
ifornia, and is to construct the road through its territory, and to 
have the same privileges and aids from the general government 
as the main line. It is presumed that it will seek the best route 
through the state, and the course of the main trunk will be 
shaped to meet it. 

At this end the connection with the main trunk is to be pro- 
vided for in a similar way. The “ Leavenworth, Pawnee, and 
Western Railroad Company,” chartered by the state of Kansas, 
is authorized to construct a road from the Missouri River, on 
the south side of the Kansas, to connect with the main trunk ; 
and it is made the duty of the parent company to construct a 
road from the western boundary of Iowa to its beginning on the 
one hundredth meridian. Both these roads are to have the 
same privileges and aids as the principal line. A glance at the 
map will show that the Kansas branch will be merely an exten- 
sion of the Pacific Railroad of Missouri, leading to St. Louis, 
and that the Iowa branch will connect with roads across that 
state, partly finished, pointing to Chicago. The great road 
will thus be put in connection with the great network of roads 
sweeping through the states, and with the commerce of the 
rivers and lakes. 

With these explanations, we may proceed to state that the 
government grants to the “ Union Pacific Railroad Company” 
the right of way through the public lands for two hundred feet 
on each side of the proposed track; that it gives the land for 
shops, depots, water stations, etc.; that it allows the free use of 
any timber,,sand, gravel, or stone on the public property ; and 
whenever a section of forty miles is completed, it agrees to con- 
vey to the company the five alternate sections of land on each 
side of the road, expressed by odd numbers, for every mile con- 
strugggd, and to loan it $16,000 per mile, in six per cent. bonds 
havi thirty years torun. For three hundred miles, through 
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the hardest of the mountain region, it increases its loan to 
$48,000 per mile, and pays when a section of twenty miles is 
completed ; and for an indefinite length it appropriates $32,000 
per mile, but provides that the aggregate loan of bonds shall 
not exceed $50,000,000. 

It will be seen that Congress has substantially adopted what 
is called the “central route,” or that nearly coincident with the 
41st and 42d degrees of latitude. It will go through the Rocky 
range at the South Pass, a little north of 42°, and thence drop 
down to San Francisco. The whole length of the line, accord- 
ing to the survey already quoted, is 2,032 miles, counting from 
Council Bluffs on the Missouri to Benicia on the Bay of San 
Francisco; and the estimated cost is $116,000,000. 

Taking these premises to be an approach to correctness, the 
means for constructing the road are abundant if the capital 
stock ($100,000,000) is taken. The lands donated would 
amount, at government prices, ($1 25 per acre,) to $8,000 per 
mile, or over $16,000,000 ; and the bonds loaned ($50,000,000) 
would swell the means to $166,000,000. The loan is to be a 
lien on all the property of the company, buildings, lands, rolling 
stock, roadway, etc.; and the charges to the government for 
transportation, telegraphing, etc., are to be placed to the account 
of its bonds, and five per cent. of the earnings are also to be set 
apart for the settlement of the government debt. In case of 
default, it is provided that the government comes in and takes 
possession. 

The law creating this company, though it has been passed in 
the midst of civil commotion, and while every resource is tasked 
as it has never been tasked before, is in fact a great peace meas- 
ure, which, if put into successful operation, will in due time 
more than repair the waste and disaster of our desolating war. 
It will unlock the treasures of the vast interior; it will bring 
out the hidden resources of forest and prairie, of mountain and 
mine; it will cause the desert to bud and blossom as the rose. 
By the light of the past we can see to read the dark pages of 
the future. We look baek without wonder at the towns and 
cities that followed the spade on the Erie Canal ; and why should 
we not look forward and see the “iron horse” threading the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains; the farm-house, the school- 
house, and the church dotting the plains where the buffalo now 
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ranges; and the mill, with its busy spindles, the forge, with its 
ponderous hammers, and the city, with its rattle and hum, 
nestling down in the rich bottoms, on the table lands of the 
mountains, or near the dark and smutty mines, all along the 
course of this mighty road ? 


Westward the course of empire takes its way! 





Art. IV.—EXEGESIS OF ROMANS IX, 38. 


For I COULD WISH THAT MYSELF WERE ACCURSED FROM CHRIST. 


THERE are two classes of difficult texts. In the one, the con- 
struction is obscure ; in the other, the idea. The latter defect, 
want of clearness in the thought, usually arises from the want 
of power in ourselves for its comprehension. It is yet too great 
for us. We have not grown up to it, and all our attempts to 
reduce it to our present capacity are unsatisfactory to other 
minds, and to our ewn mind at any subsequent period in its 
development. 

These words are of this class. Their grammatical construc- 
tion is so plain that only one of the many theories of interpreta- 
tion has taken refuge in syntax, and sought through this medium 
to make for the apostle a way of escape. And even this exegesis 
places no reliance on the grammatical difficulty, for all its advo- 
cates differ as to the real meaning of the words themselves. All 
critics, therefore, find the idea only hard to be received. They 
stagger at what seems its too evident sense, and find no satis- 
faction in the lower meanings to which they seek to limit it. 
Is there not an interpretation that will allow the words their 
full force, and will still be natural, scriptural, and acceptable to 
Christian faith and culture? 

There is in our judgment such a view. We submit it to the 
intelligence of wiser students of the sacred mysteries. If it is 
wrong, they will easily discern its folly; if it is right, it may 
remove the vail which has long hung over many minds as they 
have read these words, and enable them to see them as they are, 
the sublimest expression in human language of man’s love for 


man. 
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The whole passage, preliminary and postliminary, is included 
in the first five verses of this chapter ; though all the preceding 
and the three subsequent chapters, as well as the final cause 
of the letter itself, are vitally connected with it. The central 
words of the paragraph, and, as far as human feelings go, of the 
epistle, are the few thus translated: “ For I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren ;” Hiyéunry 
yap avro¢ éyw dvabeua eivat dd Tob Xpiorov irép THY ddeAPaY pov. 

I. The question simply is, What did Paul mean by this dee- 
laration? The chief of the answers to this question, and their 
detects, ought to be first considered. They may be reduced to 
three. 

1. The first class take it in its apparent meaning. They 
are literalists, though they feel that the, letter killeth. They 
assert that he expressed a willingness to be eternally damned if 
thereby his brethren might be saved. This is the conclusion 
that Stuart, Robinson, Olshausen, and others, reach. Well 
may Stuart seek to hide its horribleness with the beautiful dee- 
laration in the Song of Songs, of the indissoluble love of Christ 
and his Church. “Truly,” he says, “ this was a love stronger 
than death, which many waters could not quench nor floods 
drown.” But he cannot thus adorn it. Most truly does Dr. 
Kendrick say, “‘ No explanation can do away with the extreme 
harshness of the thought.” We have heard that an eminent 
Congregational minister, now occupying a leading pulpit, has 
lately declared that.he had attained to this “ grace.” He may 
have done so; but Paul did not. Such a state is the furthest 
possible from that into which his soul had so painfully but 
perfectly entered. Damnation involves inexpressible sinfulness, 
more than inexpressible suffering. It is more than was required 
of Christ ; and to seek to go beyond him in the expression of 
love and sympathy is as impossible as it is profane. Itis enough 
for the servant that he be as his master. 

2. A second theory considers that he was willing to be sepa- 
rated from the Church of Christ on earth, and to suffer bodily 
death for the salvation of his brethren. This is as much too 
weak as the other is too strong. The pendulum swings to the 
other extreme. The least developed Christian could adopt his 
language if reduced to such a meaning. Many are the authors 
who thus eviscerate it. Dr. Dwight, Adam Clarke, John Locke, 

Fourts Serius, Vou. XV.—27 
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Samuel Clarke, are a few examples of this class. They think 
that he was willing to endure distresses and bodily death, as an 
object devoted to destruction, if so be that Israel might be saved. 
If it have no greater scope, why this stately array of oaths? He 
had expressed that willingness many times and in many ways. 
His letters, his discourses, his life, are full of it. Such a state 
is not extraordinary for common Christians, much less for him; 
while it is most evident that he meant something most wonder- 
ful, even to himself, and to which his soul had been lifted up 
only by a pressure of agony at which he himself was amazed. 

Chrysostom thus forcibly sets forth the feebleness of this 
interpretation: “Those who suppose corporeal death to be 
meant stand very far from vehemence. Tor he who died daily, 
and who, supposing dangers numberless, exclaims, ‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? ... who, going beyond 
heaven, and the heaven of heavens, and angels, and archangels, 
and enumerating all things that are above, and collecting into 
one things present and things future, the seen and the imagined, 
all that grieves and all that profits, and having omitted nothing, 
is not even then satisfied, but supposing another creation of 
equal magnitude then not existing, how would he, meaning to 
say something great, after all these things mention death tem- 
poral?” Ide Se, néya te Aeyev, wer’ exeiva mavta, Oavdtov TO Tpog 
KaLOV EUYHUOVEvOEY GY ; 

And yet Chrysostom himself could only understand Paul as 
desiring to be excommunicated from the Church on earth. In 
this he and Origen agree. (See each én doc.) Excommunica- 
tion was indeed a terrible thing in their judgment, as it usually 
involved eternal excommunication ; though they did not con- 
sider that Paul gave it that fullness of power in this expression. 
In some mysterious way he broke the connection ; how, they do 
not explain. But Tholuck indorses this as the true view, which 
to a modern Christian is less fearful than physical death. If 
Paul was only willing to be expelled from the visible Church, 
he was not here raised by the Spirit above his age, in percep- 
tion nor feeling; he was, in reality, behind his times, for he 
understood the feebleness of mere ecclesiastical excommunica- 
tion. How this theory contrasts with the awful imprecatory 
introduction ! 

3. Others say that the language is figurative. But no sign 
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of a figure is found in the whole paragraph, unless it be in 
the word “accursed.” If this be a mere figure of speech, why 
should all its contingents be so literal? Again, except the hyper- 
bole, figures are not superior to the ideas they express, but infe- 
rior. The thought, struggling to convey itself to another mind, 
clothes itself in such a dress. Yet that is but an index of the 
idea, which is itself far greater. Hence it behooves the advo- 
cates of this view to show what ¢s the feeling which assumes this 
inferior but remarkable form. What is the aecursed state, of 
which the word “ accursed ” is but a shadow? They may and 
do answer, it is that mode of speech that uses stronger terms 
than the truth requires; he is indulging in a hyperbolical 
extravagance of expression, caused by his feelings getting the 
mastery of him. To bring his brethren to reason, he tears 
a passion to tatters, and raves wildly about his desires toward 
them. But every line of his writings and every act of his life 
show that his mighty heart was always under the control of the 
coolest of judgments and most resolute of wills. He could 
calmly talk with Christ in that hour when he was struck to the 
earth by his supernal glory; he could as calmly talk on the 
stairs of the castle of Antonia to the mob of wild beasts that 
raged around him. He was not the man to let his feelings lead 
him into excesses. Wherever they went, judgment and will 
went also; ever their guides and superiors. 

But that this is no hyperbolical language is very clear from 
the solemn manner in which it is introduced. He knew he was 
going to say something which, though perfectly true, would 
appear to many who should then and thereafter read it, inex- 
plicable, fanatical, abhorrent. He therefore prepares the way 
by an affirmation expressed in no less than five different forms, 
so that this fivefold oath should prove that it was impossible for 
him to lie, or to be deceived, in what he was about to declare. 

I say the truth. 

In Christ. 

I lie not. 

My conscience also bearing me witness. 

In the Holy Ghost. 

He appeals first to his personal character, positively and 
negatively; affirming both his veracity and his want of inve- 
racity. He appeals to his moral nature, or conscience. He 
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appeals to Christ, and to the Holy Ghost, as inspiring and 
directing his sanctified nature. He declares that these oaths 
are not taken in a joyous or even moderately serious frame of 
soul, as that might weaken their force, but in a state of utter 
and extreme distress. ‘ For my sorrow is great, and uninter- 
mitting agony is in my heart.” This agony is ddévn, the exeru- 
ciating pains of childbirth. Such affirmations, repeated in such 
awful distress, cannot be rhetorical flourishes. They are but 
the scala sancta of the sacrificial altar he is about, in purpose, to 
ascend, 

Many eminent scholars seek to break the force of the expression 
by dwelling upon the signification of the tense here employed. 
They say that he uses the imperfect indicative because the exe- 
cution of the wish is impossible, and therefore it is not really 
entertained at all. This is a modern theory, and is advocated 
by Stuart, Hodge, Mahan, and Tholuck. We have three objec- 
tions to it. 

1. It puts an illogical strain upon the legitimate usage of 
the tense. One of its uses, undoubtedly, is “ to signify that in 
consequence of the impossibility or non-fulfillment of cer- 
tain conditions, some action or thing in like manner cannot or 
could not be fulfilled.” Matthia, § 508. This is its strongest 
signification ; and yet this is very far from saying that the wish 
itself, thus expressed, has no existence ; or, as Dr. Hodge remarks, 
that “the very reverse” is desired from what is declared to be 
desired. The execution of the wish may be impossible; one 
may use a tense to show that he considers it impossible; and 
yet he may sincerely and heartily indulge the wish. When Job 
said, “ O that thou wouldest hide me in the grave ;” when Paul 
said, “I desire to depart and be with Christ;” when Christ 
wished that the cup might pass from him; and even when God 
“ wishes” that all men should be saved, there is no lack of full- 
ness in the desire, though its accomplishment in each case is 
perceived to be impossible. So Paul here may know that his 
wishes cannot be granted, and so use this tense, and yet honestly 
and earnestly entertain the desire he avows. 

2. Again, the explanation affects nothing. Those who agree 
in thus emptying the text of all significance by denying the 
reality of the wish, do not agree as to the original intent of the 
nullified emotion. Tholuck and Hodge, as we have seen, are 
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far apart in their views as to this emasculated wish. One says 
it was to be excommunicated from the Church on earth; the 
other, to suffer eternal death. As the advocates of the argu- 
ment, therefore, are not led by it to any agreement as to the 
purport of the wish itself, the question of grammar has no bear- 
ing upon the solution of the problem that is before us, which is, 
What did Paul profess to wish ? 

3. But there is a far graver objection to this theory than those 
we have mentioned. It implicates the honor of Paul in two 
ways. It makes him say that he would wish to do a wrong 
thing were it not wrong. This is like saying, I could wish to 
lie were it not wrong to lie. Such a state of mind is very 
equivocal at the best, and should never be charged to any Chris- 
tian, much less to an apostle writing under the guidance of the 
Spirit, and who had just said, “I say the truth in Christ, I lie 
not.” 

Again, it makes him guilty of trifling with the feelings of his 
readers. He does not truly wish such an experience, but while 
saying so, carefully guards himself against the conclusion to 
which they would inevitably come, by a subtile and rare use of 
a peculiar tense. If this be the case, we must say that the whole 
passage is a specimen of almost profane levity. His oaths and 
protestations and strong cries and tears are but preliminary to 
a rhetorical trick. His plain readers, then and ever after, must 
understand it as it says; only a rare few, schooled in the intricate 
niceties of speech, can see that, “ properly speaking, it is not 
wished at all.” To the compliment of such “ proper speaking,” 
he would indignantly reply, “God forbid!” It is equivalent to 
the charge that he “used guile.” The eminent men who advo- 
cate this view do not of course desire this result ; but it cannot 
be avoided. They seem to feel this, if they do not declare it, by 
seeking—as they all do notwithstanding this theory—for expla- 
nations of his meaning, as if he was sincere; while asserting 
that he had “ no meaning at all,” or one that was “ wrong,” or 
one that was “the very reverse” of what his words would 
teach. 

We must therefore conclude that this effort to interpret the 
expression fails. That is the extreme usage to which this tense 
can be put which Dr. Hodge sets forth: ‘It implies the pres- 
ence of a condition known to be impossible.” That does not 
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imply that the wish itself “has never been wished at all,” as 
Tholuck asserts, or is “ wrong and improper,” as Hodge styles 
it. Because it is objectively impossible, it does not follow that 
it is subjectively non-existent and wicked ; if these can both be 
predicated of the same thing at the same time, as they do. He 
may have felt, and probably did, that he was asking for some- 
thing that could not be granted; but his petition was none the 
less profound and sincere. 

These are the leading views of this text. We have seen that 
no one of them is satisfactory at once to the Scriptures, the plan 
of salvation, and our moral nature. There is but one, in our 
judgment, that is. It is this: 

Il. Paul was willing, nay, unspeakably anxious to be made 
a vicarious sacrifice for his brethren to the measure of his pres- 
ent or possible ability. As Christ had stood in relation to 
God, so was he willing to stand in relation to Christ. This was 
a momentary but perfect judicial separation from him, and the 
endurance of all the miseries involved in that condition, in both 
body and soul. This was not because such an atonement was 
necessary for their salvation, but because he desired to show 
forth his love in its perfect identity with the love of Christ ; 
and: perhaps because also he might have thought that such a 
renewal of the scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, though on 
an infinitely lower scale than those, might possibly be that slight 
but sufficient additional attraction which would insure their 
salvation. 

We consider that this interpretation is right for the following 
reasons. 

1. It is consistent with the scriptural use of the idea involved 
in the word “accursed.” This word is found nowhere else in 
the Bible, in this exact form, in a good sense. But its cognate 
words are; and the idea it contains is often used to express the 
judicial status of an innocent person or thing under the economy 
of redemption. That this does not imply a sinful condition is 
abundantly evident. The victims were simply considered as 
offenders. The innocent scapegoat was treated as an accursed 
thing. “No devoted thing,” Dr. Hodge quotes, “that a man 
shall devote unto the Lord, . . . shall be sold or redeemed. 
Every devoted thing (n5n, dvd¥eua,) is most holy unto the Lord.” 


Ley. xxvii, 28, 29. So Christ is considered through all the 
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prophecies and psalms, from Moses to Malachi. So his title, 
The Lamb of God, implies. So Paul frequently regards him : 
“Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us ;” “ He made him to be sin for us.” The 
whole letter to the Hebrews is based on this doctrine. 

Now, Paul expresses a willingness to be Aus accursed. He 
wishes to be treated as an accursed thing, according to the full- 
est measure of that treatment, not only in the types and shad- 
ows of the ceremonial law, but, as far as in him lay, in the 
realities of the conscious spiritual experiences of Christ himself. 
This fact has been seen by several writers, though they fail to 
give it its scriptural limitations. Tholuck declares that dvd@eua 
always means an expiatory or substitutional offering, in the Greek 
language, but denies that it has this meaning in the Hebrew. 
Dr. Hodge shows that it has like force in the Hebrew. Robin- 
son says that it means an expiatory victim. So does Stuart. 
So Origen translates it (vid. Tholuck im doe.) They only shrank 
from it because it had been popularly used to express the destruc- 
tion, irremediable and eternal, of the victim. Had they seen it 
in its relations to the atonement of Christ they would have been 
satisfied. Paul, therefore, uses the word not in its heathen or 
merely ceremonial sense, but as it would naturally lie in the 
heart of a believer in Christ. 

2. That this is the scope and intent of the word is shown 
by the limitation he imposes upon it, or rather, by the enlarge- 
ment with which he develops it. The words dm rot Xprorod, 
“from Christ,” are essential to the completion of his idea. He 
would be accursed from Christ. He is a new creature only ta 
Christ. His whole life, spiritual and eternal, flows from him. 
Now, he is willing to stand in the same relation to him, that he 
stood, in the work of atonement, in relation to God. He does 
not say “accursed from God,” for the work which he desires to 
do he could effect, if it could be wrought at all, only through his 
relations to Christ. This separation from his Saviour, and its 
consequent miseries of body and spirit, would be as terrible to 
his sanctified and sensitive soul, according to its measure, as had 
been the separation and suffering of the Saviour in effecting our 
redemption, to his nature. But he was as willing to have the 
face of Christ turned momentarily from him, for their salvation— 
though he lived only in its light, and though he knew the awful 
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effects of that judicial but real alienation—as the Son was to 
have the face of the Father shut off from him, although he 
shrank from the moment as it approached, and when it was 
upon him he broke forth in an exceeding great and bitter ery. 
He was willing to bear the sins of his brethren in his own body 
on the tree, tasting not bodily death alone, but that far greater 
death, not ot annihilation or unconsciousness, but of inconceiv- 
ably dreadful experiences, which is necessarily involved in this 
experience. As the “wrath of God” rested on the Lamb of 
God, so might “the wrath of the Lamb ” rest on him. 

That Bengel understood it thus is seen from his remarks on 
the word “accursed.” He says, “Satis erit contulisse locum 
Gal. iii, 13; ubi Christus dicitur factus pro nobis maledfetio.” 
“Tt will be sufficient to compare with this Gal. iii, 13, where 
Christ is said to be made a curse for us.” Yet more clearly 
does he confirm this peculiar view in his note on d70 rob Xpiorov. 
“Ut Christus maledictio factus a Patre derelictus fuit, sie Paulus, 
Christi plenus a Christo destitutus, esse Judaeorum vicem opta- 
bat, tanquam anathema ;” “ As Christ, being made a curse, was 
left of the Father, so Paul, being full of Christ, was wishing to 
be separated from Christ as an anathema, instead of the Jews.” 
Origen also perceives the same truth, though he failed to con- 
stantly adhere to it and consistently develop it. He says in his 
comments on this passage, “ Quid ergo mirum, si apostolus pro 
fratribus suis anathema fieri vellet, qui sciat, eum qui erat in 
forma Dei, exmanisse se de ea, ac suscepisse formam servi, et 
factum esse pro nobis maledictum. Quid ergo mirum, si cum 
Dominius pro servis maledicium factus sit, servus pro fratribus 
anathema fiat.” Again he says: “Sed sicut ille qui insepara- 
bilis a Patro est per naturam, et immortalis, in mortem venit, et 
in inferna descendit, ita et iste, imitando magistrum, cum separari 
a Christo charitate non possit, a Christo anathema fiat pro frat- 
ribus suis, devotione, utique non preevaricatione.” “ Why is it 
wonderful if the apostle should wish to become accursed for his 
brethren, when he knew that He who was in the form of God 
had emptied himself of that, and had taken upon himself the 
form of a servant, and had been made accursed for us? Why 
is it therefore wonderful if, when the Lord had become a 
curse for servants, the servant should become a curse for his 
brethren?” And, “ But as He who is inseparable from the 
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Father by nature, and is immortal, came into death and de- 
scended into the infernal regions, so also this one, in imita- 
tion of his Master, since he could not be separated from the 
love of Christ, would become accursed from Christ for the 
sake of his brethren, by sincere devotion and in no prevarica- 
tion.” 

This does not imply actual guilt in him, any more than it did 
in the Redeemer ; nor does it imply that his sufferings will be, 
necessarily, prolonged, much less eternal. Says Bengel: “Non 
est sermo de excommunicatione ab eterna societate ecclesia ;” 
“The discourse is not concerning excommunication from the 
eternal sdciety of the Church.” But as the Son of God, by 
virtue of his infinitude, crowded into a brief human life, and 
substantially into less than a day of that life, the infinite expe- 
rience demanded by infinite justice and holiness of the sin- 
ner on accoumt of his sins, so Paul was willing, to the measure 
of his nature, to suffer a like experience for a like objggt. As 
the man Christ Jesus shared to the fullness of his finite nature 
the agonies which the Son of God alone fully and effectively 
bore, and was with the Son of God judicially excluded from the 
Father, and judicially under his awful chastisements, and, so 
far as it was possible for a human being, did keep equal step 
with the divine Son in his extremest agonies, even unto death, 
so Paul was willing, as redeemed and sanctified by that blood, 
to make himself an offering for sin, and pour out his soul unto 
death, if so be that thus his brethren might be saved. 

This is further seen in the use of the preposition i7ep, which 
Tholuck confesses ought properly to be translated “in the stead 
of” my brethren, as only a vicarious sacrifice can be. 

3. This is consistent with the proper development of Chris- 
tian feeling. The apostle is evidently mounting a climax. He 
is struggling under the cross. He is ascending a Calvary. Now 
all true feelings are as rigidly subject to the laws of their nature, 
as are the mightiest waves of the sea or the stormiest clouds of 
heaven. What was his feeling? Sorrow for his brethren. For 
what in their condition did he sorrow? Not for the destruction 
of their city, or its attendant calamities of war and slavery; not 
for the loss of their nationality; not for their absorption into 
other races; but for their spiritual state as enemies of their 
Saviour. Such sorrow leads him to the sorrow of Christ and 
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its wonderful expression. As he yearns over their hopeless and 
eternal condition as sinners ; as he dwells on what has been their 
relation to God, his chosen people, sole heirs of his chiefest gifts 
to man, of whom according to the flesh He had himself come ; 
his soul breaks with the longing it has, and he says, “ Were I, 
too, to suffer for them as my Lord has done for them and me 
and all, they might perhaps turn and live.” He rises to the 
height of the great argument, and with strong cries and tears 
exclaims, “ For I have long wished, and now more than ever 
wish, that myself were accursed from Christ, as he was from 
God, if so be that thus they might be saved. Adro¢ éya, “I 
myself,” refers to himself as having just expressed the closest 
attachment to Christ, and as now comparing himself with 
Christ, and with no one else. He was gazing upon his Saviour, 
and ‘seeking to follow his steps in the sublimest of his goings. 
Such a consummation is most rational. It is in fact the proper 
and ony ultimate of sympathy which a redeemed soul in his 
love for sinners must see, if he knows it is beyond his reach. It 
is the last and perfect expression of that sense of duty and desire 
which is involved in that most frequent and often most cheap 
phrase, “the taking up of the cross.” This is indeed taking the 
cross and following Christ in the loftiest of our conceptions and 
deepest of our emotions ; beyond the reach of our experience, 
not beyond the reach of our desires. 

That such a view is especially applicable to the development 
of grace in the soul of Paul is proved by his general state of 
feeling on this subject, as revealed in all his letters and dis- 
courses. His experience as a Christian led him into that sym- 
pathy with Christ that in its lowest stages was consciously allied 
to his sacrificial sufferings, and in its highest was their perfect 
though shadowy and miniature image. On this lofty table-land 
his soul always moves. When he rises into the heights of desire 
for the salvation of Jews or Gentiles, he always expresses his 
struggling emotions by words that more than suggest his sym- 
pathy with the agonies of atoning love, and his ‘willingness to 
share them. Nay, he almost, if not absolutely, declares that 
he does share them. Such is the possible, and in not a few 
minds the a interpret ation of 2 Cor. iv, 10-12; Phil. ii, 17; 
Col. i, 24; 2 Tim. iv, 6, ete. These show his normal state, ‘and 
the language before us is only the natural though extraordinary 
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uplift of the same feelings, induced by legitimate though extra- 
ordinary causes. 

4. Fourthly, this view is eminently consistent with the work 
which he was here set to do. The main object of the letter to 
the Roman Christians was to publish the divine decree of excom- 
munication against the Jews. It was addressed to them as 
being, by virtue of their metropolitan residence, both the least 
prejudiced of their nation, and especially as being the necessary 
center whence the Gospel should flow to the Gentile world. 
Jerusalem was to be abandoned, as well as its people, and the 
center of worldly dominion was to become the throne whence 
Christ should proceed to the subjugation of Satan and the human 
race. The chosen people, having rejected Christ, are to be 
rejected by him. Their fate is excision, not translation. Had 
they accepted him, their desires would have been fulfilled, and 
they would have become an independent, a leading, a universal 
nation. But they rejected the counsel of God, against them- 
selves. They clung to the blood rather than to the faith of 
Abraham, and God will now show them that his blood is no 
better than that of Cain, unless sanctified by his faith. Murder- 
ers of their Lord, as he was of his first disciple, they, like him, 
are to be driven forth from their paradise, as wanderers over the 
earth, with such marks as will prevent their destruction, not 
their misery. Paul is to declare their doom. This letter is the 
decree. From the beginning it has this duty in view. The 
statement of the doctrines of the true and eternal Church are 
but the logical basis for the coming excisive word. In argu- 
ment and in feeling he rises, step by step, to the solemn work 
appointed him. He shows that the prerogatives of the Jews 
are based solely on faith ; that they are distinguished from their 
heathen neighbors by a given law, based entirely on a pre-exist- 
ing and ever sub-existing faith ; that the law without the faith 
only destroys those who come in contact with it, while with faith 
it is easily and triumphantly obeyed. Part of this is proved by 
general and part by personal or experimental argument. He 
thus arrives at the real design of the letter: “ You, chosen 
because of another’s belief, are to be cast off because of your 
own unbelief. Elected on conditions, you can claim no uncon- 
ditional election. The depositaries of God’s grace, you have 
emptied yourselves of all grace. Appealing to the law, you are 
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destroyed by the law. You dare to touch that mount, and are 
slain. Fate is not greater than God, though jit be, as it is, 
greater than a Satanic Jove. He is under no more obligations 
to protect or preserve you, his enemies, than he was Ishmael, 
Esau, or Pharaoh.” 

As he comes to this conclusion and the attendant duty, his 
feelings overwhelm him. As Christ wept over Jerusalem when 
he was compelled to announce its destruction, so Paul wrestled 
with agony in this annunciation of the destruction of its people, 
a destruction which he saw was chiefly spiritual and eternal, on 
that and many following generations. As Christ offered him- 
self a sacrifice for their salvation, so his servant cries out, “I too 
would follow my Master, and for them suffer, as far as in me 
lies, the awful mysteries of that sacred passion, if so be they 
thus might be melted to contrition, and accept the Great Sal- 
vation.” 

It was the first time God had appointed any of his servants 
to this work. Moses inflicted chastisements upon Israel ;* Jere- 
miah announced its temporary banishment, and both were in 
unspeakable distress in this lower work of punishment. Paul 
must put on the black cap and sentence it to death. Henceforth 
and forever it is to have no privileges over its Gentile brethren. 
In this fate is involved, as its cause, their fearful sin, and as its 
end their spiritual and everlasting destruction. If, then, his 
predecessors have feelings and desires which we cannot fathom 
under their painful duties, much more he, under the most pain- 
ful conceivable. 

In the light of this fact is seen the propriety of those remark- 
able uplifts of soul that immediately precede it. Many have 
noticed this strange union of unspeakable joy and unspeaka- 

* Most commentators have noticed the analogy between the desire of Moses 
under like duties, as expressed in Exod. xxxii, 32, and this of Paul. ‘“ Yet now, if 
thou wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.” They have failed, however, to see the full purport of the 
expression of each. Moses uses the word “ atonement,” in the verse but one before, 
with evident reference both to himself and his Saviour; thus showing that he and 
Paul, in this respect, are brethren. Their feelings and desires are of the same 
nature, though Paul’s are far higher in degree, as the work he is set to do is far 
higher. Moses sought to ward off the sentence of death, threatened only, and that, 
too, against an infantile people, not yet organized into a nation; Paul, to deliver 
from the same decree, to be executed now, the same people, for near two thousand 
years a great, historic, divinely exalted nation. 
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ble sorrow; no one has dwelt upon it with more brevify and 
beauty than Bengel; but none of them clearly see the reason 
of the connection. This interpretation shows it. The deepest 
soundings are often at the base of loftiest summits. The mount 
of transfiguration is the necessary preliminary to the mount of 
atonement; for they “spake with him of his decease which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.” As that revelation of the 
eternal oneness of the Son and the Father may have been 
intended to benefit the man Jesus, so, this extraordinary eleva- 
tion of soul, this wonderful sense of his indissoluble connection 
with Christ, was the essential prerequisite to the voluntary 
offering of that soul, in extremest agony, for the salvation of his 
brethren. That he might sink to these unutterable depths, he 
is raised to these unutterable heights. He thus, too, assures him- 
self, and those for whom he was to make the offer, that his con- 
nection with Christ is to be judicially, not sinfully, sundered ; 
that while he suffers in their stead, he does it being, in Christ, 
the just for the unjust, the sinless for the sinful ; he does it but 
for a moment, though it is a moment exhaustive of everything 
excellent but holiness, inclusive of everything terrible but sin. 
This exegesis was almost declared by Doddridge and Water- 
land, (vide Benson, in doc.) It was more clearly apprehended 
by Bengel and Origen, as we have seen. It was stated without 
exposition in the first number of the Quarterly for the last 
year, p. 14. Wesley, whose remark is a paraphrase of one of 
Bengel’s, hints at such an opinion. He thus speaks: “ Human 
words cannot fully describe the motions of souls that are full of 
God. As if he had said, ‘I could wish to suffer in their stead, 
yea, to be an anathema from Christ in their place.’ In how 
high a sense he wished this who can tell, unless himself had 
been asked and had resolved the question? The thing could 
not be; yet the wish was pious and solid, though with a tacit 
condition: if it were right and possible.” Omit the words 
“right and” from this last sentence, which are not found in 
Bengel nor in Paul, and it expresses the exact truth so far as the 
general idea is concerned; though it is defective in the clear 
apprehension, and therefore in the complete statement of that 
truth as revealed alike to the feelings and volitions of Paul. 
We have thus undertaken, perhaps, what we deprecated at 
the beginning, to fathom the unfathomable. It is consistent 
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with the perversity of human ambition: “ Ccelum ipsum peti- 
mus stultitia.” It is not inconsistent with every one’s duty, 
which is to explore, with careful and prayerful steps, the pro- 
foundest mysteries of the Word of God. The least new light 
shining from those pages will disclose far richer revelations of 
the attributes of God than the loftiest discoveries in the realm 
of nature. It may be that this is such a divine light, not cast 
upon but breaking forth from what has been to many a nebu- 
lous cloud of fire. 

With the highest respect for the great scholars from whom it 
differs, we submit it as the only right solution of an otherwise 
insoluble problem. It can stand only by the impartial and 
intelligent agreement of many minds. To their searching and 
honest criticism we confidently appeal. They will find, we trust, 
that it satisfies every just demand of construction, language, 
and thought ; that it delivers the apostle from the serious, not 
to say revolting, imputations which attend every other exegesis ; 
that it reveals him in this utterance in a more Christlike attitude 
and fullness than in any other of his mighty aspirations. They 
will see that it expresses the highest motion of the holiest soul, 
which must be identical with the constant motion of the heart 
of God, and that nowhere else in human language is there an 
equal expression of the possible love which, in Christ, man can 
have for man. 





Art. V.—METHODISM AND THE WAR. 


Nor among the least of the arguments in favor of the right- 
eousness of the present war on the part of the Union for the 
suppression of the rebellion, is the fact that the great leading 
denominations of the North have uttered a clear and decided 
testimony in its support. Without disparagement to any of 
these denominations we must say, that first and foremost of the 
Churches in the North stands the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
As when in the war of the Revolution the Methodist Church 
was the first, through her accredited representatives, to give in 
her unqualified adhesion and support to the government, so 
now, when that government is assailed by traitor hands, is she 
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the first to spring to arms in its defense. At the time when 
tory preachers uttered anathemas against the war and fled the 
country, the heroic Asbury, though an Englishman, stood his 
ground and battled manfully for American liberty, notwith- 
standing. Wesley had issued tracts condemnatory of resistance 
to British authority and in opposition to the Revolution. As 
Asbury was the pioneer bishop, and had pastoral oversight of 
the ministers in the Methodist Church of that day, he infused 
his spirit into them, and set his face most loyally against all the 
English preachers who manifested the least opposition to the 
American cause. In the very commencement of the present 
war the Methodist Church not only was the first to show her 
hand, but the first to fill the ranks of the gathering armies. 
Methodist preachers, fired with the spirit of patriotism, thun- 
dered from their pulpits the notes of freedom, and leaving the 
sacred desk called for recruits for the Union army. One whom 
we knew and loved full well, the heroic Ward, raised a com- 
pany of noble young men from his Church, and at their urgent 
request became their captain, and led them forth to the field of 
strife. At their head, bravely leading them on to the deadly 
charge, he fell ; but his fall was covered with glory. His was a 
sublime life, and sublimely did it close. Captains, lieutenants, 
and non-commissioned officers can be numbered by the thousand 
from the Methodist Church, and in some instances almost entire 
regiments are composed of Methodists. In the Western and 
North-western States, where the Methodist population is largely 
in excess of any other denomination, and in some of them equal 
to all others, the Methodists are found in the ranks by tens of 
thousands. Contributing to the strength of the sword and the 
purse more extensively than perhaps any other denomination 
in the country, it has often occurred to us as somewhat remark- 
able, that in the civil and military appointments of the country, 
with perhaps one exception, and that a subordinate appoint- 
ment with meager emoluments, the Methodist Church has been 
treated in just such a manner.as we would expect a Church to 
be treated if it had been the design of the government to ignore 
its claims altogether. We allude to the chaplains; but even 
these are not government appointments, inasmuch as they are 
chosen by the respective regiments, and the number only goes 
to show the prevalence of Methodism over other denominations 
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in the army. The number of Methodist chaplains, according 
to the printed minutes of the conferences, shows one hundred 
and ninety-four; but this does not give the entire number, as 
many local preachers are serving as chaplains whose names do 
not appear in the minutes. i 

The Hon. M. F. Odell, member of Congress from Brooklyn, 
in an address before the New York East Conference, in which 
he expressed his love for the Church and his country, and 
stirringly affirmed that he desired his religion should run 
parallel with his patriotism, and that he had no disposition to 
exclude his country from the closet and altars of the Church, 
said : 

Among the most patriotic in the land were the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He had been informed by the Pres- 
ident, the commander-in-chief of the army and the navy of the 
United States, that no Church had given its ministers and men 
more freely than the Methodist Church all over the land. What 
the President asserted corresponded with his own observations. 
The last Sabbath he was in Washington, during the session of 
Congress, he, in company with other Christian brethren, visited 
one of the hospitals located in the suburbs of Washington. One 
of the company was the present chief magistrate of Connecticut. 
They found in the wards of the hospital six hundred soldiers, and 
before they left the whole company of wounded#men united in 
singing the well-known battle hymn, 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” 
to the tune of Coronation. Such singing he had never heard 
before, and he ventured to say that every loyal state in the Union 
was represented by Methodist soldiers. In all the camps and 
hospitals he had visited, and they were numerous, he heard the 
grand old hymns of Methodism sung, and he never found a com- 
pany in which were not Methodists. His love for the Church had 
been enhanced by the fact, that from her sanctuaries had gone 
forth her noble sons in defense of the country. 

"A few weeks after the honorable gentleman delivered the 
substance of this address before the New York Conference, 
which had contributed largely of its members for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and whose loyalty was expressed in a 
series of resolutions which were adopted with only two 
dissentients. . 

The above desultory remarks we have made as preliminary 
to a tribute to some of our noble and patriotic brethren in the 
ministry, who have won for themselves on the field of battle a 
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lofty niche in their country’s history, and whose heroic deeds 
deserve a passing testimonial. The time is not far distant 
when all who have been connected or in any way sympathized 
with the Southern rebellion will feel the consequences of their 
treason and disloyalty, when from its hideous form shall be torn 
the mask, and its demoniae grin will haunt their souls forever. 
And, on the other hand, the patriotic and loyal, who, by their 
acts and sympathies, have stood by the government and rallied 
for its support, will live in national history and song, while 
every year of the country’s prosperity will add freshness to their 
laurels. Every grave of the noble dead will become a shrine 
of freedom, while every drop of blood shed in the cause of 
liberty will prove a nation’s harvest and the world’s hope. 

Among the officers of the Union army who went forth at the 
call of his country stands the name of Rev. JAaMEs HAzARD 
Perry, D.D., a minister of the New York East Conference, 
and, at the time of his volunteering, pastor of the Pacific-street 
Church, Brooklyn. As Colonel Perry has fallen in the service 
of his country, a biographical sketch should embrace the inci- 
dents of his early life, and we avail ourselves of extracts from 
an excellent memorial drawn by an intimate friend and brother 
minister, Rev. Dr. Kennaday. Having been with him from 
the time he entered upon the command of the Forty-eighth 
New York State Volunteers, we can furnish a statement of all 
his military acts until he fell at his post. The-following is Dr. 
Kennaday’s sketch, which was read at the funeral, which was 
held in the Fleet-street Church, Brooklyn, of which Colonel 
Perry was once a pastor. : 


“ JAMES HAZARD PERRY was born near Latintown, a small 
but old village near the line of Ulster and Orange counties, in 
the state of New York, in the year 1811. Hiseducation com- 
menced at an early age, and he made rapid progress in his 
studies, until he became competent to enter as a cadet at the 
Military Academy at West Point. Becoming strongly inter- 
ested in the cause of Texan independence, he resigned his 
position in the academy in the third year of his connection 
with it. He left behind him a good reputation for scholarship 
and manly deportment. Accepting the appointment of colonel 
in the service of Texas, he proceeded to raise a regiment. 
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Succeeding in raising a large part of his regiment in New 
York, he embarked, intending to recruit the residue of it in 
New Orleans. The recruits with whom he sailed were undisci- 
plined, and under very little restraint, save the influence of 
their colonel. The brig in which they sailed was a dull and 
indifferent craft, and they were driven by stress of weather 
upon the Bahama Banks. On nearing Nassau harbor the 
vessel was so disabled that the soldiers, fearing lest they should 
be. lost, made every effort to escape, and reached the beach 
some distance below the town, 

“The men had suffered much from hunger, and began their 
depredations upon the fields, much to the alarm of the inhab- 
itants, many of whom were blacks. Word was soon carried to 
the town that a piratical vessel had landed her crew. The 
authorities at once proceeded to the arrest of the intruders, and 
their colonel, among them, was placed in custody. The magis- 
trates and citizens, upon hearing Colonel Perry’s statement of 
the facts, immediately released the men, and extended to them 
a generous hospitality. The colonel was invited to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Lightbourne, a local preacher of the Wesleyans, 
father of Rey. James Lightbourne, now of the Philadelphia 
Conference. Though at this time no professor of religion, and 
but little acquainted with Methodism, his deportment in this 
family, and before the citizens generally, won the highest 
respect. His soldierly demeanor, his mild yet decided control 
of his men, made him friends, and every kindness was shown 
the regiment during its stay and upon its departure. Upon 
arriving at New Orleans he* used all diligence to reach the 
scene of his future activity. His military education, together 
with his various other qualifications, made him a great acquisi- 
tion to the little army of Texas, and its master-spirit, General 
Houston, soon appointed him an aid-de-camp. Great priva- 
tions and sanguinary contests were then the daily incidents of 
that often dubious struggle. Colonel Fanning and his brave 
associates having surrendered as prisoners of war, had been 
brought into the presence of Santa Anna and ordered to be 
shot; only one of the number escaped. A little time after- 
ward Colonel Crockett and his companions were all mas- 
sacred, by the cruel edict of the same ungenerous conqueror, at 
the Alamo. Meanwhile Houston’s forces continued retreating, 
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until it became a question whether it would not be better to 
relinquish the contest, and retreat across the lines into the 
United States and there disband, rather than continue a 
struggle so disastrous. At length they met Santa Anna at 
San Jacinto. A council was held, and the question whether 
to fight or to retreat was debated. General Rusk and Chief- 
Justice Collingwood, then with the army, advised resistance, in 
which opinion Colonel Perry coincided, and arrangements 
were made for the life or death-struggle of Texas. 

“On the first fire of the enemy General Houston was 
wounded, and General Rusk took the command of the right 
wing. The command of the left wing devolved on Colonel 
Perry, who took the place made vacant by the transfer of 
Rusk. This position ‘brought Colonel Perry in immediate 
contact with the officer commanding the right wing of the 
Mexican forces, who was supposed to be Santa Anna. So 
exasperated were the men by the cruelties of the Mexican gen- 
eral, that they not only resolved to die rather than fall into 
his hands, but they determined to avenge, by his death, the 
slaughter oftheir countrymen. The Mexican line was formed 
upon the crown of a hill, at the base of whose slope the Texans 
were drawn up. The impetuosity of the latter was such that 
they rushed, at the first word of command, up the hill, shouting 
one to another, ‘Remember the Alamo.’ Santa Anna was not, 
as supposed, in the army. Being sick, as he alleged, he 
remained in a thicket some distance from the action, in com- 
pany and care of General Coss, where he was found and cap- 
tured after the engagement. This change devolved the 
command of the Mexican forces upon General Castillo, who, 
being on the right wing, was brought in immediate contact 
with Colonel Perry. Under the impression that Santa Anna 
was in command, and sharing in the general abhorrence of the 
man, Perry engaged with him in a sword fight. They were 
upon their saddles, and for a few moments the contest was des- 
perate. At length Castillo fell. Upon ascertaining that it was 
not Santa Anna, Perry felt extreme regret. 

“The encounter with General Castillo was a matter of life- 
long regret to Colonel Perry, for though most heroic as a 
soldier, he was a man of tender heart. With thoughtfulness 
approaching at times almost to melancholy, he returned to the 
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neighborhood of his early home, and settled with his little 
family at Newburgh. Through the invitation of his sister, a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, he was induced 
to attend a love-feast, where the strange but consoling truths 
of experimental religion excited his attention. At an early 
moment he disclosed "his feelings to the Rev. Seymour Landon, 
then pastor of the Church. The result was his profession of 
religion, and his uniting with the Church upon probation. It 
was but a few months after this that the writer became his 
pastor, and was at once deeply interested in his history and 
experience. He was a very child in Christian attainments, 
and had everything to learn in Christian doctrine. Mr. Lan- 
don had fostered him with the greatest care and faithfulness. 
Though he had never been skeptical, yet his knowledge of the 
Christian system had not been such as to establish him in any 
special creed. Never did we know a person excelling Colongl 
Perry in a strong desire to be governed by the utmost sincerity. 
His high sense of honor had kept him so free from gross 
offenses that, in the absence of an external change of char- 
acter, many were but little aware of the decided and sincere 
tone of his piety, the emotions of which increased as he 
advanced in the knowledge of God. 

“During his probation, and for some time following, he was 
engaged in teaching a school in New Mills, just west of New- 
burgh, until he took the Academy in Newburgh. Supposing 
that I saw in him elements which God would sanctify to his 
growth in grace and usefulness, I encouraged him to exercise 
his gifts in religious meetings, until, in view of the work of the 
ministry, he entered upon a course of theological preparation. 
His literary studies had been ample, but his religious reading 
was limited. Giving him free access to our library, a portion of 
almost every day was spent by him in the most intimate relations 
with the writer. In due time he was licensed as a local preacher, 
and unanimously recommended to the New York Conference. 
He was very far from being a bold or self-sufficient man. To 
look upon his stately form and military carriage, and to witness 
his cool deportment, few would suppose him a man of much 
timidity; yet such he was. Not wishing to place himself in a 
position which would prevent his joining the conference, he 
declined, upon advice, engaging in the Academy beyond the 
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term for which he was then employed. He was admitted into 
the conference, and appointed to Burlington and Bristol Circuit, 
in Connecticut, in the year 1838. From this period until his 
death Dr. Perry filled, with great approval and usefulness, 
many of the first appointmerits in the conference. In 1854 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by 
Dickinson College. He shared many public attentions, and 
was highly esteemed as a Christian gentleman. In 1856 he 
was a delegate to the General Conference held in? Indian- 
apolis. 

“ At the commencement of the war he considered the claims 
of his country, and seriously inquired whether it was not his 
duty to offer his services. The singularity of the position of 
one who, occupying the sacred pulpit, should relinquish its 
holy duties to assume the activities of the camp, led some to 
inquire whether it was fitting. Dr. Perry reasoned, however, 
from the indications of Providence: for his education he was 
indebted to his country, and his country conferred this gift 
with the impliec understanding that if at any time her emer- 
gencies should require his services they were to be rendered. 
On the other hand, he had devoted himself to a work of most 
sacred character. There was a redundancy of men in the min- 
istry, and scores were ready to enter, well qualified, could they 
find work. Educated military men were few, and in great 
demand. Believing that his absence from the ministry for a 
time was admissible, and that he would essentially aid his gov- 
ernment, on obtaining the consent of his Church and the 
proper authority he resumed his military calling. He never 
thought of other than a temporary absence from the ministry ; 
and before the meeting of the last conference, so far had he 
hoped for the close of the war and his release from his post, 
that he consented to take an appointment to one of the first 
Churches in the conference which had corresponded with him 
upon the subject. This was with the understanding that the 
war should first close. In rendering to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s, he ceased 
‘at once to work and live.’ ” 


The regiment, which was organized in Brooklyn, embarked 
as a part of General Sherman’s southern expeditionary corps, 
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on the steamer Empire City, and sailed to Fortress Monroe, 
where, after waiting a short time, it took its position in 
the fleet and departed for Port Royal, which place it reached 
after encountering one of the severest storms in the Gulf 
Stream, which dispersed the - fleet, and destroyed several 
vessels and a large amount of government arms and stores. 
When the scattered vessels arrived, and all things had been got 
in readiness for an attack, the gunboats entered the harbor, and 
commenced the bombardment of Forts Beauregard and Walker. 
It was a magnificent sight; and as we lay quietly at anchor, 
witnessing the maneuvering of the war vessels, heard the 
reports, and saw the explosion of the shells which rained upon 
the doomed forts, we began to realize something of the realities, 
if not the horrors, of war. After part of two days of heavy 
cannonading the forts were abandoned, and the rebel fleet, 
which offered a feeble resistance to our gunboats, retired. 

Here comes a mystery, which must forever remain one unless 
the naval authorities shall deem fit to explain it. It is this. 
After the fort on Hilton Head was abandoned, and the fragile 
rebel gunboats had retired, a single Union gunboat could have 
cut off their retreat from the island by steaming five miles to 
Seabrook Ferry. Another could have cut off the retreat from 
Bay Point by Station Creek. It may have been thought “glory 
enough for one day” to have driven the rebels from their strong- 
holds on both sides of the harbor; but the indisposition to fol- 
low up the victory gave them an opportunity to make good their 
escape. If this were the only instance of want of energy in the 
following up of victories on the part of our officers in this war, 
it would not be so remarkable ; and the only way it can be 
accounted for is in that providential overruling, the wisdom of 
which we never may be able to see, but which forms a part of 
the divine plan in the conduct of the war. 

In a few days the Forty-eighth, with the other regiments 
composing the division, landed, and pitched their tents in the 
corn and cotton fields of the island. During the summer and 
fall the force was employed in repairing the forts, and throwing up 
an earthwork across the head of the island and mounting it with 
guns of heavy caliber. In the mean time, reconnoissances were 
made toward Savannah by our gunboats, but not until the reb- 
els had time to obstruct the channels of approach by driving 
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piles, sinking hulks, and constructing booms across the rivers. 
Beaufort was taken possession of after it had been deserted for 
some time, and also Dawfuskie Island, lying on the north side 
of the Savannah River, opposite Fort Pulaski. 

On the first day of January Colonel Perry was appointed by 
General Stevens —who fell bravely at the head of his command 
in Virginia, while bearing the flag, which had been stricken 
from the hands of a color-sergeant who had fallen—to the com- 
mand of the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth regiments in an 
attack at Port Royal ferry. A short battle was fought, during 
which the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth were under the fire 
of the enemy for some time, only one being wounded. It was 
found impossible to take the masked battery of the enemy, 
though the fort at the river was destroyed, and the object 
of the reconnoissance was obtained. Having destroyed the 
enemy’s headquarters, and removed the guns and ammuni- 
tion of the battery, the force retired to Beaufort and Hilton 
Head. 

Early in February, the Forty-eighth regiment was ordered to 
embark at Seabrook, on the steamer Winfield Scott, for Daw- 
fuskie Island. On the way, while attempting to round a point 
in Pull and the Dam Creek, the steamer ran aground, and as 
the tide receded she parted amidships, and was abandoned, a 
total wreck. The right wing of the regiment had previously 
disembarked at Cooper landing, on Dawfuskie, and the remain- 
der was taken by the steamer May Flower to the place of des- 
tination. 

To cut off the communication between Savannah and Fort 
Pulaski had been determined, as a necessity in the reduction of 
the fort; and to this end it was essential that batteries should 
be planted on Jones and Bird Islands, commanding the North 
and South Channels of the Savannah River. The accomplish- 
ment of this was one of the most laborious and hazardous 
undertakings of the war. These islands at high tide were 
nearly covered with water, and the ground was of such a yield- 
ing nature that the men at every step sank to their waists in’ 
mud. The work was committed to the Forty-eighth, with 
detachments of the Volunteer Engineers and Third Rhode 
Island Regiments. The whole force of the Forty-eighth was 
employed in cutting pine logs, and carrying them on their 
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shoulders a distance of two miles to the landing, whence they 
were transported to the islands. A corduroy road was made 
across Jones Island for the distance of a mile, and the cannon 
were drawn across by the men. Mud forts were constructed on 
both islands, and levees thrown up to keep out the tide. During 
all the time they were menaced and attacked by the gunboats 
of the rebel fleet ; the Union gunboats in the mean time afford- 
ing them all the protection in their power. 

After a few guns had been placed in position, there was no 
further communication with the fort by the Savannah River; 
but still there was an outlet by way of St. Augustine Creek, 
which was out of range of the guns on Jones Island. It was 
not long, however, before a battery was constructed on Bird 
Island, and a gunboat which attempted to rum through was 
struck and disabled. It was the last attempt at communication 
with the fort. 

While this work was going on, the Forty-sixth regiment, 
Seventh Connecticut, and a detachment of the Volunteer Engi- 
neers, under command of Colonel Hall, were busily employed 
in erecting batteries in the night season on Tybee Island, within 
a mile of the fort. In fact, the most of the work on the islands 
was done in the night, and during the spring rains, So secretly 
were the batteries planted on Tybee that the commandant of 
the fort knew nothing of their existence until they were opened 
upon him in April. 

From the heights of Dawfuskie Island we had a fine view of 
the bombardment. It was even more exciting than that at Port 
Royal. Shell and solid shot were rained in one incessant storm 
for twelve hours, during which time the flag of the fort was 
thrice shot away. The beleaguered kept up a steady fire in 
return of shot and shell; but the dismounting of their guns and 
mortars, and a terrific breach in the wall, admonished them that 
further resistance was hopeless, and the white flag showed the 
surrender of the fort, and invited the besiegers to its occupancy. 
What is remarkable is, that upon the Union side only one man 
was killed, and he by unnecessary exposure, and only a few of 
the rebels. 

During the month of June, the Forty-eighth was ordered te 
the fort, and Colonel Perry removed his command from Daw- 
fuskie to its occupancy. Everything was in the greatest disor- 
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der. Nothing could be seen but battered walls and rubbish ; 
and here again the herculean powers of the Forty-eighth were 
called into action. Nor did they cease till every breach was 
repaired, the fort mounted with a full complement of guns, and 
everything put in perfect order, so much so, that we doubt if 
there is a stronger fort in the Union. From its position it must 
prove invulnerable to any naval attack. It was not long, how- 
ever, that Colonel Perry was permitted by Providence to remain 
at this post. A month had scarcely elapsed when he was sud- 
denly called away by death. While reposing in his casemate 
upon a sofa, conversing with one of his officers about placing a 
battery upon a hulk in the South channel, to guard against the 
approach of the enemy in that direction, and also by the way 
of Lazaretto Creek, his head gently declined, and his spirit 
departed. His earthly warfare was ended, and we trust he has 


entered into rest. 


While Methodist ministers were buckling on the armor in the 
East the mighty West was stirred, and ministers and people 
flocked to the standard of the Union army. Among the heroic 
spirits who drew the blade was the Rev. Granville Moody, of 
the Cincinnati Conference, and at the time pastor of Morris 
Chapel, Cincinnati. During the latter part of the year 1861, 
he was appointed Colonel of the Seventy-fourth regiment Ohio 
Volunteers, the organization of which had been commenced. 
In January, 1862, the regiment encamped on the fair grounds 
at Xenia. Associated with him in command was Lieutenant- 
colonel Baron Von Schréder, a Prussian officer of military edu- 
cation and experience. While in camp the colonel officiated as 
chaplain, preaching the Gospel in trumpet tones to his men, 
rousing their religion as well as their patriotism. While ona 
visit to Cincinnati, where he preached to overwhelming audi- 
ences, the Church of which he had been pastor presented him 
with a splendid sword, Mayor Thomas presented him with a 
noble horse, and Judge Storer with a brace of pistols. The 
interest taken in the warrior-preacher was general, and all pat- 
riots were ready to bid him Godspeed in the noble and glorious 
work of suppressing rebellion. 

Shortly after this, Colonel Moody was placed in command of 
Camp Chase, at Columbus, Ohio, where he evinced great exec- 
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utive qualities in commanding the regiments rendezvoused at 
that place. An order from Washington, detaching him from 
his regiment and placing him permanently in command of 
Camp Chase, was received by him with regret, as he wished to 
accompany his regiment to Tennessee. Numerous rebel pris- 
oners, amounting at one time to two thousand, were sent from 
the* South to Camp Chase for confinement ; and though rebel 
sympathizers were at hand to extend them relief, and, if possible, 
obtain their release, yet Colonel Moody held over them a steady 
arm of military power. When forty-seven officers were sent 
from Camp Chase to Fort Warren, a number of them desired to 
take their slaves with them. The negroes followed their mas- 
ters out of the prison, carrying their baggage. The colonel, 
seeing them, ordered them back. At this the officers remon- 
strated, but the colonel answered that he had orders to send 
forty-seven officers to Fort Warren, and he intended to execute 
that order to the letter ; the order, he said, did not provide for 
servants, and slaves were not recognized in Ohio. This fearless 
performance of his duty greatly chagrined the treason-sympa- 
thizers in Columbus. 

The regiment was finally ordered to Tennessee, and notwith- 
standing the urgent entreaties of Colonel Moody to accompany 
it he was obliged to remain, for the following reasons, set forth 
by Governor Tod: 


Srate oF On10, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Columbus, April 19, 1862. 

Drar CotoneL,—The earnest personal and written appeals which 
you have made to accompany your regiment to the field embarrass 
me greatly. The strong personal attachment existing between 
yourself and the men of your command, the expectation and desire 
of the relatives and immediate friends of your gallant troops, the 
extreme pertinacity with which you demand it as a right, added to 
the peculiar fitness for the command, all tend strongly to induce 
me to yield to your request. But when I remember that we have 
at, Camp Chase nearly fifteen hundred prisoners, (and that the 
number is daily increasing,) most of whom are commissioned offi- 
cers, with but a slight and temporary prison, and with but a few 
fragments of undrilled and untried troops to guard them, I am 
compelled to deny your request. 

You have now brought the responsible and delicate duty of safely 
keeping and humanely treating these prisoners to a perfect system, 
which, without your personal presence, may be placed in jeopardy. 
Tn addition to my own convictions upon this subject, I learn from 
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a dispatch just received from General Buckingham, now at Wash- 
ington City, that it is the wish of Secretary Stanton that you 
remain in command of Camp Chase. 

For these reasons, I feel compelled to refuse the inclosed order, 
detaching you from your regime@t, and directing that you send it 
to the field under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Von Schré- 
der. When in my power consistently with duty to permit you 
to join your regiment in the field, it will afford me infinite pleasure 
to do so. Very respectfully, 

Daviv Top, Governor. 

Colonel Granville Moody, 74th Reg. O. V. I. 

The regiment was stationed in Nashville, and remained at 
that post until ordered to march, in General Negley’s division, 
on Murfreesboro. In the mean time, Colonel Moody had been 
successful in being allowed to join his regiment. The history 
of the battle at Stono River shows that after General M’Cook’s 
right had been turned, the whole force of the enemy came 
against General Negley. After the Thirty-seventh Indiana 
had retired, being terribly cut up, the Seventy-fourth was 
ordered to take its place, in the midst of a perfect storm of 
shot and shell. With the brave Moody at their head, they 
marched up boldly to face the storm. They fought without 
break or falter, and would have continued until the last man 
had fallen had not Brigadier-General Miller ordered them to 
cease and retire. 

On the following Friday, the Seventy-fourth was called to 
pass through a more severe ordeal. In that triumphant charge 
of the left, the Colonel calmly and bravely led his men. It is 
reported that just before the shock of that day’s dreadful battle 
he said, “ Now, boys, say your prayers and give them the bullets 
as fast as you can.” Everywhere on his black charger his plume 
could be seen nodding in the thickest of the fight. His tall, 
manly person made him a conspicuous object. He was struck 
by balls in three places, one of them shattering the stock of a 
revolver which he wore in his breast; and his horse was shot 
from under him three times. As if unconscious of being struck, 
and feeling immortal till his work was done, he continued upon 
the field, cheering his men on to victory. Well did Rose- 
crans, in his report, say of the Seventy-fourth, “it behaved 
grandly.” To one who, like Colonel Moody when he entered 
the service, had but little knowledge of military science, it is 
remarkable what proficiency he made in the art of war, and 
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it may be safely said that he has not been excelled in skill 
and bravery by any of the commanders of our volunteer 
forces. Impelled by the purest patriotism, a Baltimorean by 
birth, he entered the war belieging that to crush the rebellion 
was the most sacred duty of every liberty-loving American 
citizen. 

Among the large number of officers furnished by the Meth- 
odist Church, we have taken a representative from the East and 
one from the West, and they both from the ranks of the clergy. 
We shall now present a sketch of a representative from the 
Keystone State. 


Colonel J. M. M’Carter, at the time of the breaking out of 
the war, was a member of the Philadelphia Conference, sta- 
tioned in Lebanon, Pennsylvania. He was well known through- 
out the loyal states of the Atlantic coast as a strong antislavery 
man. He seemed to see the storm coming which has burst on 
our country, and desired and labored to bring the Church up 
to a higher position on the question of human freedom. 

When the governor of the state called for volunteers for the 
three months’ service, and meetings were held to encourage 
enlistments, he was found lending all his energy to send out 
men. The people of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, will not soon for- 
get the address he delivered in the Court-house of that town on 
the occasion of the first public meeting to raise soldiers, in April, 
1862. Two companies were organized, and next day sent off, 
who were among the first to reach Washington: this in a town 
numbering only about three thousand inhabitants. 

Upon the solicitation of Colonel Johnston, he became Chap- 
lain of the Fourteenth Pennsylvania regiment, and served in 
that capacity to the end of the period of its enlistment. In 
connection with the discharge of his duties to his own regiment, 
he also faithfully performed the duties of his office for the whole 
brigade to which the Fourteenth was attached, there being no 
other chaplain. 

Upon each occasion of drill he was present, an eager learner ; 
and as he messed with the colonel, he had opportunities, which 
he eagerly embraced, to study eRe tactics. His tutor, an 
officer of distinguished ability in the Mexican war, went over in 
the books the movements of the drill, and was never weary in 
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hearing him recite his military lesson, or explaining the move- 
ments of the field. 

Jn the only action of the Patterson column, Colonel John- 
ston, in the absence of the major of the regiment, assigned him 
that post on the day of the fight of Falling Waters, Virginia. 

During the time of his absence from his pastorate, his pulpit 
was supplied by the Rev. John Quimby, one of the stewards of 
the Philadelphia Conference, and who died in August last, at 
Annapolis, Maryland, of disease contracted on the Peninsula, 
after serving with Colonel M’Carter nearly a year, as chaplain 
of the Ninety-third Pennsylvania Regiment. Upon his return 
from the three months’ service he resumed the duties of his 
pastorate, and ministered with great popularity to the crowds 
who came to hear in the Methodist Episcopal Church in Leb- 
anon. 

On September 14 he was honored by the War Department 
with authority to raise a regiment, to be called the Lebanon 
Infantry. This was unexpected to him, and entirely unso- 
licited ; for he had been exerting himself to send off soldiers for 
the three years’ service, and assisted in sending from the county 
three or four full companies. The most sanguine scarcely 
believed there was more than a battalion of volunteering tim- 
ber in the county; yet on October 24—in about five weeks— 
his regiment, numbering ten hundred and forty-three men, had 
been mustered into the service of the United States. 

To his old colonel he offered the command of the regiment 
after raising it, but with this arrangement Colonel Johnston 
would not coincide; and though the authorities of the state had 
solicited his acceptance of the command of a regiment for the 
war, with a view to his obtaining a brigade, for which he was 
admirably qualified, yet he consented to go as lieutenant-colonel 
with his friend and former chaplain. 

The regiment of Colonel M’Carter, serving in the army of 
the Potomac, went with General M’Clellan to the Peninsula. 
Beginning with Fortress Monroe, this campaign had its victims 
of disease, whose graves mark the whole length of its course to 
Pair Oaks, and has caused it justly to be regarded as one of the 
most disastrous of modern times. It is usual to speak of the 
thousands who perished on the banks of the Chickahominy by 
reason of malarious disease; but those forins of disease appeared 
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in the army long before the Chickahominy was reached. In the 
camps in front of Yorktown, and those more especially located 
on the Warwick River, sickness prevailed to an alarming extent. 
Those quartered in what are known as original forests, forests 
which had never been cut down, where the decay of vegetation, 
by the action of the gases, generated disease, and into which 
no summer sun ever peered, found them prolific of diarrhea 
and camp fever. Before the rebels evacuated Yorktown, fifteen 
per cent. of the men in Keyes’s Corps had contracted disease, and 
on through to Fair Oaks there may be traced the track of every 
corps by the mounds that cover their dead. The simple board, 
often that of a cracker box, marking the spot where a soldier 
slept, deaf to the call of the reveille and needing no tattoo to 
command repose, was painfully frequent to those portions of the 
army which brought up the rear on all that wearisome march. 
The Ninety-third Pennsylvania regiment shared deeply in these 
losses, and on arriving before Richmond nearly one third of the 
thousand had disappeared from its ranks. The call which sum- 
moned them to be under arms and in line of battle at daybreak 
each morning had found fewer and fewer to respond at each 
succeeding day, almost from its leaving Fortress Monroe. 

In the fight of Williamsburgh, the character of the regiment 
was established for the steadiness and persevering valor with 
which it held its post in the battle-field, amid shot, shell, grape, 
canister, and bullets, which swept that bloody field. Here 
seventy-five of his officers and men were killed or mortally 
wounded. Every field officer except himself, together with the 
adjutant, during the four hours they were in action, was dis- 
mounted, by reason of the wounding of their horses; and though 
the incessantly-flying bullets laid many a one low in death or 
wounds, he kept his saddle, uninjured, to the close of the day. 
This was the first day of the regiment’s being under fire; and 
here it was that, with the other four associated regiments, the 
gallant service was rendered which crowned with distinction 
the well-known Peck’s Brigade, of Couch’s division. 

Among the incidents of that action the following is given, on 
the best authority. A captain of the Ninety-third Pennsylvanid@” 
regiment, who fell in this battle, had the presentiment of his 
approaching death. He told a fellow-officer he should never 
leave that field. A little while afterward a Minié ball passed 
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through the lower part of his body. He was found, his head 
leaning against a stump, his right hand grasping the daguerre- 
otype of his wife, and resting on his heart. The dead captain’s 
sword lay unsheathed beside him, and, brave as he was in life, 
his sword-hand grasped not its hilt in death, but the likeness of 
one who, though far away, affection summoned in her image 
amid that terrible carnage to be the last object of thought to 
the dying husband. 

The major of the regiment was left behind at Warwick, with 
fever. The battle of Williamsburgh, fought amid rain and 
storm, found the wearied survivors, after the task of blood was 
over, lying down in the water on the front, and within reach of 
the guns of Fort Magruder, without other shelter than the skies, 
with no fire, and the refreshing cup of coffee an impossibility. 
That night, as Colonel M’Carter passed around among his 
sleeping men, he saw by the glare of the half-concealed candle 
the blackened and begrimed faces of those who had fallen into 
repose, with wet leaves, pulled from the bushes, which they had 
been sucking in order to quench their thirst. That night cost 
the regiment the loss of more men by sickness than the battle 
of the day before, and among them the ever-faithful Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnston. Broken down in health, a short time after- 
ward he was compelled to resign his post; a calamity to the 
service, and a source of deepest regret to the colonel. 

The Chickahominy was reached by Keyes’s Corps at Bottom 
Bridge. Here tradition points out the place where the Indian 
maiden saved the life of Captain Smith. The spot is a few yards 
to the left of the road approaching the bridge, and about fifty 
paces from the stream. The Massachusetts Seventh, Colonel 
Russell, and the Ninety-third Pennsylvamia, Colonel M’Carter, 
were on picket duty on the front, in the vicinity of the bridge ; 
and the standards of the former regiment were the first borne 
across the stream. Colonel Russell and Colonel M’Carter were 
the first two officers of the same rank who crossed the burned 
bridge at daylight on the morning of the 14th of May. 

In the action of Fair Oaks, the regiment of Colonel M’Carter 
was early ordered by General Couch to support Casey’s left 
front. Here he lost nearly two hundred in killed and wounded, 
but held the post assigned him against superior odds, and only 
fell back to the second line of defense on a peremptory order 
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from General Peck, that he should do so. Here he had one of 
his brothers, a captain, taken prisoner ; and another, a captain 
also, severely wounded. ‘Two horses were killed under Colonel 
M’Carter in this action, the second having his head and part of 
his neck shot off by a shell, which tore the colonel’s clothing, 
already riddled with bullets, from his person, and occasioned 
unconsciousness for thirty hours afterward. The spinal injuries 
received have made him partially paralytic in the left side; yet 
most of the time since he has been on duty with his regiment. 
He has for weeks together, on the march from the Peninsula, 
been lifted into his saddle in the morning and out of it when the 
march was over at night. He has frequently fallen from the 
saddle, once on drill, from any cause disturbing his spine. Yet 
he is comparatively a young man, of good health; and we learn 
that with rest a month or two he will entirely recover. 

After the battle of Fair Oaks and the seven days’ fight before 
Richmond, he returned to his regiment, and found only one 
hundred andy five men, three lieutenants, and one captain, of 
his once splendid regiment, fit for duty at Harrison’s Landing. 
Death, wounds, sickness, and captivity, had buried and scat- 
tered them. But one officer besides himself was found wearing 
the badges of office with which the regiment was organized. It 
marched from the Peninsula, was in reserve at the second battle 
of Bull Run, in August last, acted as a reserve at the battle of 
South Mountain, and marched twenty-five miles to reach the 
field of Antietam on Wednesday of the battle. It occupied the 
front on the morning of Thursday, and expected to be engaged, 
but was not, owing to the flag of truce sent in by the rebels for 
the alleged purpose of burying their dead. That night the 
enemy disappeared from the north bank of the Potomac, and 
the morning witnessed officers and soldiers roaming over a field 
where lay uncounted dead and all the terrible debris left by a 
beaten army on a battle-field. 


We may properly conclude this article with a sketch of the 
Rey. Pelatiah Ward, to whom allusion has been made. From 
an obituary which appeared in the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, we learn that he was born in Dover, Dutchess County, 
New York. Having received a good preparatory education, he 
entered upon the study of the law at Poughkeepsie, where he 
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was converted, and joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, In 
1846 he was admitted a member of the New York Conference, 
and in due time graduated to full minister’s orders. At all the 
posts of duty assigned him by the authorities of the Church, he 
served with fidelity and success. He had been for several years 
one of the secretaries of the Conference ; an oftice which he filled 
with remarkable ability up to the time of his death. 

In the spring of 1861 he was appointed to Ellenville, Ulster 
County, and entered upon his charge with every prospect of 
usefulness. War had sounded its dreadful tocsin, and the bloody 
hand of rebellion had been raised against the government. 
With his ministerial brethren in the conference which met at 
Poughkeepsie he had loyally ranged himself on the side of the 
Union, and, impelled by a noble patriotism, he exerted his powers 
to the utmost to meet the demands of the government in furnish- 
ing soldiers for the Unfon army. His noble and generous feel- 
ings were thoroughly roused and fully enlisted in the cause of his 
country, and his thrilling appeals brought one hundred and thirty 
men to the Union standard in the short space of ten days. He 
designed going with those who thus gathered around him, as 
Chaplain of the regiment to which they were assigned, and the 
position had been offered for his acceptance ; but such were the 
attachments formed for him, and such the confidence in his 
bravery and his adaptation to the office of commander, that 
with one voice they clamored for him as their leader, and when 
their votes were cast he was unanimously chosen captain. We 
doubt if the history of the whole war can furnish a case equal 
to this, in the patriotism of the leader or the devotion of his 
followers. His brave heart could not withstand this appeal 
from the heroic young men of the company, and he promptly 
acceded to their request, and gave himself to the discharge of 
the laborious duties of his new vocation. 

Realizing that he was called in the providence of God to the 
work, he entered upon it with a zeal and success which only 
such a conviction could produce. Like the faith which, in the 
Roman captain, was without a parallel in the whole Church, 
Captain Ward exhibited a faith in the righteousness of the cause 
in which he was engaged which never faltered up to the last 
conflict. So impressed were his ministerial brethren with the 
propriety of his conduct in taking the position in which Provi- 
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dence had placed him, that at the Conference of 1862 his char- 
acter passed unblemished, and he was continued in his relation, 
without the slightest change in his ecclesiastical status, except 
to give him a nominal appointment, there being no provision in 
the Discipline for one of a purely military character. 

Loving his men, and being beloved by them, he entered the 
field, and cheerfully endured all the hardships of camp life. 
The regiment to which he was attached was engaged in the 
battles ‘under General Pope, at Warrenton, Cedar Mountain, 
Centerville, Germantown, and Manassas, in whisk the disgvace- 
ful blunderings and inactivity of some general officers resulted 
in a defeat of the Union army. The time when he received his 
death-wound was Saturday, the 30th of August. He had before 
received a shot in his right arm, which disabled him, but he 
kept on the field, wielding his sword with his left hand as he 
cheered on his men. The battle raged with fury, and brave 
men were falling on every side. Just then the regimental flag 
was likely to fall into the dust, and be trampled 1 upon by the 
enemy. Such fatality had attended the color-bearers, six having 
already fallen, that for a moment none seemed willing to rush 
to the rescue of the flag. Captain Ward dashed forward, 
between the advancing and retreating forces, seized the colors, 
and waving them over his head shouted, “Stand your gr ound, 
imy boys !’ ’ Fired with fresh courage, they rallied, and followed 
their leader. While moving on,a Minié ball struck him in the 
hip, making a wound an inch in diameter. He fell; but though 
fallen his courage failed not, as he cheered his men on and 
charged them to hold their ground. While he was being borne’ 
from the field, faint with the loss of blood, the fragment of an 
exploded shell struck him, and produced a frightful wound. 
Thus mangled, three true and trusty men carried him six miles 
to the hospital at Centerville, from whence he was taken to 
Alexandria, where he received every attention that could be 
given him. 

Under these distressing circumstances, neither his religion 
nor his patriotism failed him. He felt it was “sweet for his 
country to die ;” while the religion which he had professed, 
and the consolations of which he had administered to many a 
dying saint, was his support in the trying hour. To the chap- 
lain of the Twentieth regiment New York State Volunteers, 
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Rev. Mr. Santvoord, who had conversations with him in his 
last hours, he gave assurances of his faith in Christ as his Sav- 
iour, and of eternal rest in heaven after the conflicts of life were 
over. 

He lived but a few days, and died on the 2d of September, in 
great peace. His remains were taken to Yorkville, where he 
had been stationed a few years previously. A large number of 
ministers attended his funeral, which was held in the Methodist 
Church. Rev. L. H. King preached the funeral discourse, from 
the text, “ I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course,” 
to avery large and deeply affected audience, a number of whom 
were the spiritual children of the deceased. After the sermon, 
hundreds were permitted, for the last time, to gaze upon the 
face of the Christian warrior, and to look upon the relics of his 
devotion to his country’s cause in the broken sword, the bullet- 
torn coat, shapeless cap, and the still more interesting evidence 
of his devotion to his God in the well worn testament found in 
his pocket, and which had been carried in the battles through 
which he had passed. The flags of the village were hung at 
half mast, and the entire community gave evidence of the deep- 


est respect for his memory. On the following day his remains 
were taken to South Dover, Dutchess County, and interred 
there, to rest until the sound of the resurrection trumpet. 





Art. VI—THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION IN ANGLO- 
SAXON THEOLOGY. 


[FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


THE whole body of English, Scotch, and American theology 
presupposes and is adjusted to that theory of physics according 
to which matter, whether organic or inorganic, is absolutely and 
essentially inert. It assumes this doctrine as an indubitable, 
unassailable axiom. Its whole argumentation for the existence 
of God, its view of the relation of God to the world, its doctrine 
of providence, its proofs of immortality, not to speak of its the- 
ories of the resurrection-body and new earth, are based upon 
this doctrine of matter, and depend upon it in no small degree 
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for their logical validity. This theory, however, be it right or 
wrong, is rapidly being abandoned by the leading natural philos- 
ophers of all countries. It has been practically ignored by men 
of science for a long time, but at present it is becoming more and 
more common among them to explicitly disown and controvert 
it. In exact proportion with the rapidity of this scientific rev- 
olution, rises and greatens the necessity of rewriting our whole 
theology from the new stand-point. Our traditional arguments 
in all the important departments above cited can but be viewed 
by the rising generation of scholars as resting upon an exploded 
dogma of physics; as utterly irrelevant, therefore, and forceless. 
Would we have Christianity retain its hold on the scientific 
mind of America and Great Britain, our theology must be, at 
least, so far reconstructed as to edmit, of its independence of the 
old theory, and possible adjustment to the new. We may depend 
upon it that it is to be thus reconstructed. And this is what 
we mean when we speak of the Impending saralation:3 in Anglo- 
Saxon Theology. 

If it be true that so radical a revolution as this is immedi- 
ately before us, we are summoned, both by a natural = 
and by the holiest obligations, to acquaint ourselves as fully a 
possible with its immediate cause and probable consequences. 
In the present paper we propose to briefly glance at both. 

There are, as is well known, two diametrically opposed theo- 
ries of matter and of nature. According to the first, the ulti- 
mate atoms of matter are absolutely, essentially, necessarily 
inert ; according to the second they are absolutely, essentially, 
and necessarily active. According to the first, every natural 
movement, change, development, must be referred to some force 
outside of and extraneous to matter; according to the second, 
these phenomena find their most natural explanation in phys- 
ical forces resident in and essential to matter. According to 
the first, the whole material Cosmos is a vast lifeless mech- 
anism ; according to the second, it is a stupendous interacting 
organism. The first is the mechanical theory of phy sics in 
its pure form; the second is the dynamical theory i in its pure 
form. 

The first theory, though approached by Leucippus, by his 
disciple Democritus, and by Democritus’s plagiarist Epicurus, 
was first distinctly set forth and consistently carried out by 
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Descartes. With him and his school, the antagonism between 
matter and mind is absolute. No cansation can by possibility 
be referred to the former. Second causes there are none. The 
universe is nothing but a magnificent piece of clockwork. All 
its marvelous movements result from impact; all are mere 
mechanical effects of a “wis impressa.” The rapidity with 
which this philosophy rose to complete supremacy in Europe is 
well known; and followed, as it was, by Gassendi’s demonstra- 
tion of atomism, Newton’s masterly exposition of the laws of 
heavenly motion, and Laplace’s wonderful portraiture of “Za 
MECANIQUE Céleste,” all of which held fast and built upon the 
Cartesian view, it is little wonder that the mechanical theory 
of the world came to be regarded as the most fundamental of 
all axioms in physical science ; its denial as the most absurd 
and wanton of scientific heresies. 

Unfortunately, however, for the theory, there were certain 
obvious facts in array agains’ it, and every attempt to reconcile 
them with the theory only rendered more manifest the utter 
impossibility of so doing. ‘The most ingenious expedients were 
resorted to for the purpose of rescuing the theory; some of 
them, as for instance those of Dr. Cudworth and Lord Mon- 
boddo, running into the extreme of fanciful absurdity. All was 
in vain. In fact, the most obvious and elementary of all attri- 
butes of matter, resistance, was seen to be utterly irreconcilable 
with the theory of absolute inertia. Hence the first step in the 
overthrow of the theory was the assumption of a “ VIs inertise ” 
for the explanation of the phenomena of resistance. This was 
not only a flat contradictio in adjecto, but, what was more 
important, a surrender of the whole theory, inasmuch as it 
assumed, in direct violation of the fundamental principles of 
the old hypothesis, that force can and does reside in matter. 
The next step was the concession of the existence of a grav- 
itative foree—an attraction in matter. Gassendi’s explana- 
tion of the fall of bodies as due to the impulse communicated 
from impinging air-atoms, was too irrational to find currency ; 
and yet on the purely mechanical theory no better could be 
devised. So Kepler’s and Descartes’s explanation of planet- 
ary motion by means of imaginary “vortices,” and Newton’s* 

* It is a grave error to attribute to Newton a belief in the current doctrine that 
a gravitative force resides in matter. He declares again and again in his works 
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equally fanciful notions on the same subject, could not stand 
the ordeal of sober criticism. As a consequence, matter was 
at last reluctantly accorded an attractive force, and the heav- 
enly motions construed as the resultant of this and the tan- 
gential foree communicated by the Almighty’s hand when he 
“launched” the worlds forth through the unpeopled solitudes 
of space. Some fell back upon the immediate agency of God 
as the simplest explanation of all physical causation ;* but the 
great majority of scientific men, of every profession, united in 
allowing that not only a force of resistance, but also a force of 
attraction, must be conceded to reside in matter. Still later, 
it being seen that if one force be assumed to reside in matter, 
another and another may be assumed with equal legitimacy 
until all natural phenomena are duly accounted for, a large 
number of naturalists proceeded to attribute to matter, in addi- 
tion to the above-named forces, also a repellant force, and 
sought to explain all the phenomena of cosmical movement by 
the antagonism of these attractive and repellant forces of mat- 
ter, thus avoiding the necessity of a resort to an original “ push” 
from the Creator’s hand. Among these there is a difference of 
opinion as to the distribution of these two forces s; some holding 
that all ultimate atoms are endowed with both ; others, that only 


that he speaks of attraction only in the mathematical sense. In the closing para- 
graph of his Principia (whose title, by the way, is not without significance: 
“ Philosophie Naturalis Principia MATHEMATICA”) he says, “IT have laid down prin- 
ciples mathematical, not philosophical ; such, to wit, as we may build our reasoning 
upon in philosophical matters.” Indeed, in his “‘ Questiones Optice’’ he attempts to 
explain the centripetal tendency of the heavenly bodies as resulting from the 
impingement of ether-atoms. As to the source whence the ether-atoms derive their 
impulse, however, the philosopher leaves us as completely in the dark as were the 
Kast Indians respecting the ultimate footing of their world-supporting elephant. 
Elsewhere he explicitly rejects the current view as a palpable “absurdity.” He 
says, “ That gravity should be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so that one 
body may act upon another at a distance, through a vacuum, without the mediation 
of anything else by and through which their action and foree may be conveyed 
from one to another, is to me so great an absurdity, that I believe no man who has in 
philosophical matters a competent faculty of thinking can ever fall into it.” 

* One of the ablest statements and defenses of this theory may be found in Bow- 
en’s “ Metaphysics and Ethies,”’ Boston, 1850. A valuable summary and criticism 
of other theories is given in the same book, pp. 170-172. Compare also Dr. 8. 
Clarke. It may be added that this theory has recently lost what little foundation 
it may ever have had, the late discovery of the monogenesis and reciprocal con- 
vertibility of all physical forces having placed its advocates completely and forever 
hors de combat. 
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the imponderables possess the repellant, and the ponderables 
the attractive; others, that the distribution is too:arbitrary to be 
fixed by any as yet known principle of classification. All, how- 
ever, agree in according to all matter an attractive force, and in 
so apprehending its acknowledged resistive force as to make it 
repellantly effective beyond the limits of-the body in which it 
resides. So complete has been the departure of the scientific 
world from the axiom with which it set out some two centuries 
ago.* 

Perhaps the most singular thing in this whole development 
is, that the vast majority of even scientific writers in the English 
language have all along tried to shut their eyes to the fact that 
they stand in open contradiction to their great principle, which 
they still not unfrequently employ in their argumentations, to 
wit, the doctrine of the essential and absolute inertness of 
matter. They have endeavored to conceal their departure from 
the old paths chiefly by representing the force or forces claimed 
to reside in matter as mere residents, “tenants at will” of the 
Creator ; that is, as accidents of matter, not properties ; a some- 
thing superinduced upon or planted in matter for a definite 
and temporary purpose; a something with whose annihila- 
tion matter would remain as truly matter as before. That 
this explanation fails, however, to afford relief to the adher- 
ent to the old theory of material inertness, and accordingly to 
the old-fashioned theologian, is at once evident. For if all 
matter possess, as a matter of fact, real force; if causation can 
therefore be truly referred to it; it is all one to us whether 
this force be conceived of as original and essential to mat- 
ter, or as an invariable accident superinduced upon it by an 
almighty fiat. If it once be established as a scientific fact in 
physics that matter is, and from the foundation of the world has 
been, and to its final destruction shall be, endowed with force, 
simple or manifold, then are all arguments based upon its sup- 
posed “natural inertia” based upon a mere hypothesis, which 
no man ever did or ever can prove. 


* It will be observed that we do not pursue the history of this scientific revolu- 
tion into its latest stages of development in Germany, where perhaps a majority of 
the leading scientific authorities assert that the very essence of matter is force, not 
solidity, and that every other view involves inevitable contradictions. We have 
omitted to do so partly for the sake of brevity, and partly because we wish to 
keep Anglo-Saxon science mainly in view. 
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That this great scientific revolution is substantially complete, 
even among Anglo-Saxon naturalists, is too evident to every 
intelligent man to need confirmation by explicit proofs in these 
pages. One can scarcely open a scientific treatise, or even peri- 
odical of to-day, without observing at once the altered stand- 
point. Let no one foolishly dream that it is a revolution which 
is destined to go backward, and, like an ebbing tide, to land us 
at length at the point of our embarkment. It ean no more go 
back than the progress of astronomie science. It is a conclusion 
established by the infallible logic of history. All philosophie 
and scientific progress has been tending toward and contributing 
to it ever since the awakening of modern mind. Full twenty 
years ago, Mr. Morrell, after having surveyed the whole evolu- 
tion of modern thought in all its divergences, conflictions, and 
temporary culminations, put on record the following as the result 
of his studies in the history of philosophy: “To us it appears 
evident that the whole tendency of philosophy, from the time 
of Leibnitz, has been to bring us nearer and nearer to a purely 
dynamic theory of the whole universe.”* The two decades 
which have since elapsed have veritied"his interpretation of the 
past, and already fulfilled its implied prophecy. Nor let any 
one imagine that the superseded doctrine is too self-evident 
to lose its authority for any considerable period. It is by no 
means so axiomatic as usually represented. Once grant, as 
even the most conservative are ready to do, that impenetrabil- 
ity is due to an indwelling resistant foree, and what primary 
quality has matter left inconsistent with the dynamic theory ? 
The scientific revolution is an accomplished fact ; our physicists 
will soon accept and act upon it; the psychologist and theolo- 
gian will be obliged to do likewise. 

Turning, then, from this hasty glance at the occasion of the 
coming revolution in our department of science, we proceed to 
inquire, What is to be,so far as we can now judge, the effect of 
the above-mentioned scientific revolution upon our traditional 
theology? Will it induce changes so radical as to justify us in 
applying the term “revolution” to them? Will the abandon- 
ment of the old principle in reality jeopardize any of the his- 
toric bulwarks of Christian truth? If so, will it be possible to 

* History of Modern Philosophy, p. 333, (New York edition.) Compare the 
remarks immediately following our quotation; also p. 403. 
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re-erect them on the new foundation as firm, self-consistent, and 
imposing as they were of yore? It is well to ask these questions 
now; well to reconnoiter in advance the field in which we may 
yet be called to fight hard battles. The cause of truth might 
have been spared many a hardly-retrieved discomfiture had its 
appointed champions but intelligently studied the movements 
of the world’s mind, and anticipated the maneuvers of the 
enemy. We may possibly discover it to be a dictate of pru- 
dence to intrench and fortify ourselves in the new position 
before some desperate battle shall reveal to us the untenableness 
of the old, and force us to attempt the dangerous experiment of 
changing our front while under the fire of the enemy. 

To answer our inquiries satisfactorily, however, it will be 
necessary to take up some of those points in our current theo- 
logical system most likely to be affected by the substitution of 
a dynamic view of matter and of the universe, and institute 
an investigation as to the necessary results of abandoning the 
old ground. In this way we shall soon discover the modifica- 
tions which the whole system is destined to undergo in freeing 
itself from dependence on a theory of physics already too gen- 
erally abandoned to be further relied on as a basis for reasoning. 
We will begin with the time-honored 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Here the question immediately arises, If we must surrender 
the old theory of the natural inertness of matter, what becomes 
of the cosmological argument for the existence of God? And 
if this falls, what avail the other so-called proofs? Is not the 
whole foundation of Natural Theology gone? and if Natural 
Theology falls, whereon can Revealed Theology build? It 
requires but a glance at the character of the traditional argu- 
ments for the existence of God to discover good reasons for 
apprehensions of this kind. Let us review the matter a 
moment. 

The arguments in question aim to show that there exists a 
real being corresponding to our conception of God, and that 
we are therefore rationally entitled and indeed bound to believe 
in him. Now, to this conception there belong several distinct 
elements, to wit: 1. Unoriginated and necessary being. 2. The 
efficient causation of the world. 3. Intelligence adequate to 
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such a work. 4. Holiness, manifesting itself in a righteous and 
universal sovereignty. When we conceive of a being of whom 
the above characteristics can be affirmed, we conceive of God. 
If we can prove the existence of a being possessed of all these 
predicates, we prove the existence of a God. This is what the 
elder theologians, especially after the rise of the Wolfian phi- 
losophy, undertook to do. The arguments employed are not so 
many independent proofs, each establishing the same grand 
conclusion ; they are only successive links in one chain, steps 
in one process, parts of one demonstration, whose object is to 
prove the existence of God. Not one of them, taken by itself, 
proves the existence of God; each only proves or aids in prov- 
ing one of the above-enumerated elements of the conception 
of God. Thus the ontological argument proves the necessity 
of assuming the existence of an unoriginated and necessary 
Being —nothing more; the cosmological, or, better, “ aiteolog- 
ical”* argument proves that the authorship of all present and 
past creations must be referred to this Unoriginated Being ; 
the teleological, that this Being must be possessed of the high- 
est conceivable intelligence ; the moral, biblical, and historical, 
that he is the righteous Moral Governor of the Universe ; all 
combined, therefore, that there exists a being corresponding to 
our conception of God. Hence it is plain that the invalidation 
of any one link in the whole chain invalidates the whole argu- 
mentation, and leaves us where we were on starting. 

The ontological argument, (“something is, therefore some- 
thing must be assumed to have always existed, the contrary 
assumption involving an unthinkability,”)+ would of course 
remain unaffected by the substitution of the new theory of 
physics. This, however, is of little account, inasmuch as it 
proves so little that the pantheist, and even materialistic athe- 
ist, employs it in common with the Christian theist. Rising to 
the second step in the demonstration, to wit, the proof that this 
unoriginated being is directly or indirectly the efficient cause of 
all natural phenomena, that it is therefore to be conceived of 


* That is, the argument drawn from natural causation. 

+ That this, and not Anselm’s or Mendelsohn’s, is properly the ontological argu- 
ment, is self-evident; yet Kant’s unlucky perversion of the name to designate what 
is properly the ideological argument has come to prevail among all German and 
quite too many Anglo-Saxon theologians. 
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as prior to and above nature, extra-mundane, immaterial, self- 
active; coming, that is, to the employment of the aiteological 
argument, we first encounter the difficulties in which the new 
doctrine involves us. On the old ground we could consistently 
argue as follows: “Every event must be referred to some effi- 
cient cause. The events transpiring in the world around us, the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, the ebb and flow of ceaseless 
tides, the rush of torrents and the silent growths of spring, are 
all manifestations of exerted power. They cannot be referred 
to matter organic or inorganic. Not to inorganic, for inorganic 
matter is utterly inert ; powerlessness is its most essential char- 
acteristic. Not to organisms of it, for we cannot conceive of 
dead, inorganic matter ever moving to form combinations with 
other matter, or how, if placed together, the mere juxtaposition 
could generate any kind of force. Hence the power manifestly 
exerted in the operations of the natural world must reside in 
something outside of matter. But as this power must be con- 
ceived of as everywhere present in the material world, and 
as having operated from the foundation of the world, we can 
locate it in nothing else than in that unoriginated and necessary 
being whose existence has been proved to us by the ontological 
argument. Furthermore, it being granted that power can only 
reside in and be exerted by mind, we must conceive of this 
unoriginated and necessary being as an all-pervading and 
almighty mind or spirit. It is, therefore, justly concluded that 
the uncreated and imperishable being, whose existence we have 
before demonstrated, is the efficient cause of all natural phe- 
nomena, and as such an omnipotent and omnipresent mind. 
This last point receives additional confirmation from the teleo- 
logical argument,” ete. Abandon the old ground, however, and 
it is evident we can argue in this way no more. Once admit 
that real power can and does reside in matter, and all this 
reasoning falls to the ground. If inherent forces of matter are 
competent to the production of all the innumerable miracles of 
movement in the natural world, what is there in the natural 
world which they cannot produce? If al/ the ewertions of power 
in the universe can be accounted for without resort to something 
back of and superior to nature, what is there which can force 
the mind to such a resort ? 

Here, as we have before intimated, it cannot help the matter 
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at all to take the ground that all physical causation is second- 
ary ; to say that the force or forces resident in matter are not 
original, but superinduced properties. On this theory the old 
ha aaa argument has been as follows: “The present force-phenomena 
of the universe are indeed sufficiently explained by referring 
them to natural forces resident in matter; but as matter in and 
of itself is absolutely inert, we are forced to the theistic conclu- 
sion that there was a definite point of time when matter was 
first endowed with these indwelling forces, and that there must 
have then existed an almighty mind by which they were thus 
endowed.” But here again everything depends upon the 
hypothesis that matter is naturally inert. And while the 
advocates of the theory of direct divine agency can bring a 
somewhat plausible argument for the establishment of the 
. hypothesis of natural inertia, to wit, the @ priori difficulty of 
is conceiving force or power to be exerted by any thing but mind, 
the Natural Theologian, occupying this more common ground, 
is effectually debarred the use of this argument, inasmuch as 
for the explanation of current physical phenomena he does 
conceive of power being continually exercised by something 
other than mind, namely, by the physical forces which he 
allows exist in nature. The only conceivable way for him go 
establish the hypothesis is either to show that there was a time 
when matter existed and yet possessed no force, or to produce 
existing matter destitute of the property. In either of these 
cases he might reasonably argue that force was not essential to 
matter. The first, however, he cannot by possibility do, inas- 
much as no science can carry us back to a time when matter 
did not manifest all the forces now attributed to it; the second 
is equally impracticable, for if he grants force to any particle in 
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a the universe, he is forced by the same considerations which led 
Hie him to this step to attribute it to every existing atom. His 
; hypothesis of the natural inertness of matter must, therefore, in 

nh a the eyes of the physicist, be regarded as a most gratuitous and 







unphilosophical assumption. He would say—and so long as the 
theologian occupies the ground under consideration he cannot 
controvert the assertion—that so far as our knowledge extends, 
the ultimate atoms of matter are as uniformly efficient as minds, 
and that we have the same ground to regard the force exerted 
by the one innate and natural as that exerted by the other. So 
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long, therefore, as we grant that every particle of matter in the 
whole universe is constantly exerting an energy of some kind, 
and concede our inability to prove on scientific grounds that 
each has not done so from all eternity, what shadow of ground 
have we to deny the natural efficiency of matter? If it be noé 
naturally active, the burden of proof certainly rests upon us, 
and yet we confess our inability to fyrnish the first step toward 
a demonstration. Of course all our arguments based upon 
assumptions so confessedly arbitrary as this, will never weigh a 
straw with any mind capable of comprehending the first princi- 
ples of reasoning. 

We see, then, that the so-called aiteological argument falls 
to the ground the moment we admit the dynamic theory of 
physics, whether we hold to the doctrine of the immediate 
agency of God in the world, or assert the existence of second 
rauses made resident in matter. It is also evident that if this 
link in the chain of argument by which we try to demonstrate 
the existence of God is lacking, the whole is a failure so far 
forth as it pretends to be a strict demonstration. We may still 
be able to prove the psychological necessity of assuming an 
unoriginated and necessary being, infinite and absolute; we 
may still aftirm that the traces of design in nature can be refer- 
red to nothing short of intelligence most perfect; but the link 
by which we were accustomed to join the one conclusion to 
the other, and identify the Intelligence with the Absolute, is 
gone. We can no longer prove that that which we call matter 
is not that unoriginated and necessary being ; that intelligence 
may not reside in it. Having granted that power, or self-activ- 
ity, is a natural attribute of all matter, what right have we to 
deny it intelligence? On this ground we find ourselves over 
against the pantheist powerless. As a specimen of reasoning, 
his argument is evidently superior to ours. While his is in 
strict accordance with all the canons of induction, ‘“ Occam’s 
razor” would shave ours clean away. 

But let us pass to another point. 


THE RELATION OF GOD TO THE NATURAL WORLD. 


The three most celebrated views which have been held and 
advocated by Christian thinkers on this subject are the fol- 


lowing : 
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1. The universe is a kind of clockwork. All its motive 
force was communicated to it at the beginning, yet so skillfully 
applied and mechanically economized that the vast machine 
will run on and on of itself until, at the end of time, like a 
spent chronometer, its thousand wheels within wheels shall 
come to a perfect stand-still, and remain at rest. 

2. The world is a vast yechanism, but its component parts 
being utterly inert, it constantly needs the upholding and the 
actuating power of God. Without the former it would fall 
back to chaos, if not to nothingness; without the latter there 
could be no possible movement or life. 

3. All natural phenomena are to be referred to qualities 
superinduced upon dead, inert matter at the creation of the 
world. The uniform course of nature requires, therefore, no 
exertion of power on the part of the Creator; at the same 
time, however, he pervades every part, can and does mirac- 
ulously interpose, and overrules many natural causes so as 
to make them contribute to the attainment of supernatural 
ends. 

The first is the Deistic view ; the second that of the advocate 
of direct divine agency ; the third that of the ordinary theistic 
philosopher. The first may be regarded as completely obsolete, 
it having been rejected long ago by the theologian as practically 
atheistic, and by the naturalist as unscientific. The third, 
though practically admitted and authorized by the language of 
almost all theological writers when treating of other things, is 
nevertheless expressly rejected by them whenever in the discus- 
sion of Omnipotence, Providence, etc., they are called upon to 
express themselves unambiguously on the subject of God’s rela- 
tion to the material world. Among all the standard divines 
who have written in the English language, and indeed in other 
languages, scarce one can be instanced who has not formally 
and explicitly repudiated the view in question, and maintained 
in opposition to it the second. This is, therefore, par excellence 
the orthodox view. The writer is not acquainted with any 
standard treatise on Providence in which this theory is not 
maintained ; yet nearly every argument in favor of it and in 
refutation of the others is based upon the old view of matter as 
absolutely and essentially inert. The following extract from 
“ Watson’s Biblical and Theological Dictionary,” article, Prov- 
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idence, furnisnes us with a very fair specimen of the customary 
treatment of the subject in Bodies of Divinity, the author 
having summed up the prevailing arguments with brevity and 
force. 


By Providence we may understand, not merely foresight, but a 
uniform and constant operation of God subsequent to the act of 
creation. Thus in every machine formed by human ingenuity, there 
is a necessity for the action of some extraneous power to put the 
machine in motion; a proper construction and disposition of parts 
not being sufficient to effect the end. There must be a spring, or a 
weight, or an impulse of air or water, or some substance or other, on 
which the motion of the several parts of the machine must depend. 
In like manner the machine of the universe depends upon its Creator 
for the commencement and the conservation of the motion of its 
several parts. ‘The power by which the insensible particles of mat- 
ter coalesce into sensible lumps, as well as that by which the great 
orbs of the universe are reluctantly, as it were, retained in their 
courses, does not admit of explanation from mechanical causes ; the 
effects of both of them are different from such as mere matter and 
motion can produce; they must ultimately be referred to God. 
Vegetable and animal life and increase cannot be accounted for 
without recurring to him as the primary cause of both. . . . Much 
labor has been employed to account for all the phenomena of nature 
by the powers of mechanism, or tht necessary laws of matter and 
motion. But this, as we imagine, cannot be done. The primary 
causes of things must certainly be some powers and principles not 
mechanical, otherwise we shall be reduced to the necessity of main- 
taining an endless progression of motions communicated from matter 
to matter, without any first mover or of saying that the first impel- 
ling matter moved itself. .The former is an absurdity too great to 
be embraced by any one; and there is reason to hope that the essen- 
tial inactivity of matter is at present so well understood and so 
generally allowed, notwithstanding some modern oppugners of this 
hypothesis, that there can be but few who will care to assert the 
latter. . . . Should it be said that matter, though naturally inert, 
may be made to be otherwise by divine power, this would be the 
same with saying that matter may be made not to be matter. If 
inactivity belong to it at all, it must belong to it as matter or solid 
extension, and therefore must be inseparable from it. 


Thus we find in all our elder standard divines, the grand 
argument in favor of the constant conservatory and control- 
ling agency of God in the natural world is drawn from the 
assumed inertness of matter. Deny this assumption and 
you invalidate their entire defense of the orthodox theory. 
Admit the new doctrine of matter and this whole Locus must be 
rewritten. 
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The Impending Revolution in 


THE IMMATERIALITY OF THE SOUL. 


The whole of the traditional argument from reason in favor 
of the spirituality of the human soul may be briefly expressed in 
the following syllogism ; Matter cannot under any circumstances 
think, perceive, or act. The soul thinks, perceives, acts, 
ergo, the soul cannot be matter. This has been the mode of 
reasoning on this subject for generations. Of course sharp- 
sighted materialists were not slow to remind theologians that 
their argument proves more than might be desirable, namely, 
the spirituality of the brute creation, and, so far as spirituality 
is allowed to imply exemption from dissolution, the immortal- 
ity of brutes. This could not be denied. If the proposed syl- 
logism be valid, the following must be valid also: Matter can- 
not under any circumstances think, perceive, act. Brutes think, 
perceive, act, ergo, brutes cannot be mere material beings. 
Most theologians were consequent enough to acknowledge and 
accept the consequence of their argument ; some disposing of 
these troublesome immortal bugs, beeves, and behemoths by 
reference to an annihilating decree of God; (Eccl. iii, 21 ;) 
others, like Wesley, indulging the pleasing conjecture that they 
are destined to an eternity of progress, in which they are to be 
advanced from one grade of being to another until their natural 
and moral perfections will surpass everything of which we can 
now form a conception. 

The materialistic philosophers might have gone still further, 
and pressed the supporters of the above style of reasoning into 
still more embarrassing straits. For on the mechanical theory 
of physics the phenomena of vegetable life demand the predica- 
tion of an individual spiritual principle in every instance just 
as imperiously as do the phenomena of animal life. These 
phenomena are just as inexplicable by reference to dead inert 
matter and force mechanically communicated, as are the phe- 
nomena of intelligence. We have just as much ground to 
believe that power is peculiar to spirit, as to believe that intel- 
ligence is. "We have the same reason to believe that this vital 
power is resident in the tree, as to believe that the brute’s 
intelligence is referable to an indwelling principle called soul. 
Hence, if the phenomena of animal life force us to the admission 
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of a spiritual principle in the brute, the phenomena of vegeta- 
ble life render it equally necessary to grant to trees and flowers 
the possession of spiritual principles or souls, Indeed, we might 
take the whole argument of Wollaston in his “ Religion of 
Nature Delineated,” and without the least embarrassment 
apply it step by step to the proof of the immateriality of all 
vegetable growths. He says: “The soul cannot be mere mat- 
ter; for if it is, then (1) either all matter must think ; or (2) the 
difference must arise from the different modification, magni- 
tude, figure, or motion of some parcels of matter in respect to 
others; or (3) a faculty of thinking must be superadded to some 
systems of it which is not superadded to others.” Then pro- 
ceeding to show the inadmissibility of either of these three sup- 
positions, he concludes that the soul is immaterial or spiritual. 
The ease with which the argument could be applied to the 
miracles of vegetable chemistry is evident to any intelligent 
mind, while the monstrosity of the conclusion would probably 
appal even the adventurous divines, who for the sake of their 
argument brought themselves to say credo to a doctrine which 
places musquitoes and crocodiles in the rank of spirits, and 
promises them a possible immortality. Even those who did 
not revolt from the investment of the dog and horse with the 
dignities of spiritual life, with all its incalculable possibilities, 
might shrink back on seeing those dignities claimed by dande- 
lions and cabbage-heads. 

Should the old-fashioned theologian attempt to dispute such 
a sweeping application of his favorite argument by affirming 
that inherent efficiency does not necessarily imply spirituality, 
while intelligence does; that it is allowable, therefore, to predi- 
cate indwelling ferces of organized matter while not allowable 
to predicate intelligence of it, the materialist could silence 
him in a moment by reminding him of another philosophical 
dogma of the old school. The elder divines always asserted 
that resident natural force DOES imply spirituality ; that in pred- 
icating energy or force of matter we predicate of it an essential 
property of mind. The materialist could quote against him 
from the article already cited such unequivocal language as this: 
“ Self-moving matter MusT have thought and design, because 
whenever matter moves it must move in some particular direc- 
tion, and with some precise degree of velocity; and as there is 

Fourts Srries, Vor. X V.—30 
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an infinity of these equally possible, it cannot move itself with- 
out selecting one of these preferably to and exclusively of 
all others, and, therefore, not without design.” This way of 
escape is therefore effectually cut off. However valid the dis- 
tinction proposed, the believer in the mechanical theory of mat- 
ter is by his fundamental principle debarred from its benefit. 
To him foree, power, energy are just as foreign to matter as 
intelligence, taste, religion. Vital processes, therefore, just as 
much prove’ the presence of a spirit as intellectual processes do. 
Even attractive, cohesive, and chemical forces, if not construed 
with the old school physicists as merely mechanical, must be 
taken as valid proofs of the existence of a spirit in every individual 
atom of matter manifesting the possession of such forces. Hence 
we see that the advocate of the mechanical view of nature 
must either content himself with the theory of direct divine 
agency as the explanation of all phenomena of force in 
nature, or accept Lord Monboddo’s wild and _ heathenish 
fancy of a distinct soul in every planet, in every tree, in every 
atom. 

But we cannot pursue these applications of the old theory of 
physics further. We have said enough to show that our stand- 
ard divines have relied upon it (1) to refute the doctrines of 
materialistic pantheism by demonstrating the necessity of locat- 
ing*the power, wisdom, and intelligence manifested in the won- 
derful works of nature in an omnipresent and omnipotent 
Spirit; (2) to lay an obvions yet philosophical basis for the 
doctrine of Providence; and (3) to rescue the doctrine of the 
soul’s spirituality. We have also seen that the abandonment 
of the theory in question would invalidate nearly the whole 
system of Natural Theology as elaborated im the last century 
and inherited by our own. Having thus briefly surveyed the 
desolations which the new doctrine of physics has wrought or 
is working in our department of science, it remains to inquire 
how serious these apparent desolations may prove, and whether 
they endanger any of the great truths of natural or revealed 
religion. It will also be in place to glance at the possibilities 
of reconstructing the dilapidated bulwarks whose ruins we 
have just surveyed. 

As to the first point, to wit, the seriousness of the damage 
wrought, or likely to be wrought, in our traditional theology by 
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the prevalence of a dynamic theory of physics, we think the 
most apprehensive need not cherish a single anxiety. 

In the first place, it is plain that the world’s general faith in 
God and immortality, cherished for six thousand years and 
manifested in more than six thousand ways, is not attributable 
to the cogency of these philosophical “ proofs.” Whether we 
regard this faith as an inborn and necessary belief, or as a result 
of education, or as an intuition of reason, or as a revelation of 
the Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world; however we may please to account for it, one thing is 
certain, that it is not attributable to the writings of Samuel 
Clarke or Christian Wolf. Down to the year 1700 no relig- 
ious teacher ever claimed to be able to rigidly demonstrate the 
existence of God on rational grounds, and yet, through all these 
thousands of years preceding, the whole race had believed itself 
under divine government and destined to retributive immortal- 
ities. Since 1800 no prominent theologian has claimed that a 
rational demonstration of the being of a God is possible, and 
yet the world holds on to the belief in one as firmly as ever. 
It is at least suggestive that no age in the world’s history has 
been more fruitful of avowed atheists than just that which 
boasted of its ability to render atheism thenceforth an outright 
impossibility to every sane mind. When we further consider 
the limited number of those who ever mastered the reasonings 
of Clarke, Wolf, and their successors in England and upon the 
continent, and how many of these few suspected or openly 
denied the validity of the new-fangled demonstrations, we shall 
be ready to confess that the world’s faith in God and immortal- 
ity can still stand firm, even should this artificial trestlework 
be undermined and topple over. 

In the second place, the old-fashioned conservative, who ridi- 
cules the new theory of physics as self-evidently absurd, as the 
whim of the hour, the crochet of a reigning school, has the 
least ground of all to fear. If the theory be what he calls it, 
no revolution is to be apprehended in anything. The ephem- 
eral absurdity will pass away with the day which gave it 
birth, and “sound common sense,” recovering itself from the 
momentary aberration, will resume its wonted sway; natural 
science will replace her foundation stones on the old 
hard-pan of dead, solid, inert matter, and the old bastions 
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of natural theology then loom up as firm and impregnable as 
ever. 

In the third place, it must be remembered that the dynamic 
theory of matter presents itself in two forms. In the first form 
it teaches that the substratum of matter is essentially diverse 
from that of mind, though both are affirmed to possess active 
properties ; according to the other form of the theory the essence 
of matter is itself force, and homogeneous with the essence of 
spirit. As, now, all those who embrace the new doctrine in 
this last form are forever relieved of the troublesome antago- 
nism between mind and matter, and therewith of all temptation 
to support a materialistic pantheism or psychology, it is plain 
that the old arguments which we have reviewed are of no 
further utility, so far as these are concerned, and the whole 
question of their validity or invalidity becomes one of supreme 
indifference. 

Nor let it’ be thought that this second form of theory is so 
potently absurd and inconceivable as to repel every mind save 
that of a born dreamer. Although we are not able personally 
to give in our adherence to it, we cannot style it a palpable 
absurdity. Mr. Morell, with all his clear English sense, advo- 
cates the view in the following unequivocal words: “That the 
phenomena we term material must ever exist is self-evident ; 
that they indicate a substratum is equally certain; but that 
the real philosophic analysis of this substratum will bring us 
to no other result than that of an action and reaction of forces, 
appears to me to amount almost to a demonstration. The uni- 
verse in this light appears far more simple, more harmonious, 
more beautiful. Instead of a dualism, encumbered with meta- 
physical paradox, we have a homogeneous creation, together 
with THE ACTIVITIES of which it i COMPOSED, rising in perfect 
gradation from the lowest forms of matter, through all the 
regions of organic life, to the highest development of mind 
itself.”* 

In Germany, so far is the doctrine from being thought 
absurd and pantheistic, that the very foremost defenders of Chris- 
tian theism, such men as ULRICI+ among the philosophers, 


* Hist. of Phil., p. 333. 
+ Compendium der Logik, §§ 49-52. Leipsic, 1860. Compare with his last 
work, “Gott und die natur.” Leipsic, 1862. 
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and THOLUCK among the theologians, maintain and advocate 
it as the true and safest basis for a Christian philosophy. Even 
in our practical, unsophisticated America, have we not in Doc- 
tors Hickok, Tayler Lewis, and their disciples, an able and 
influential school who take precisely the same ground? To 
these minds matter is nothing but dead-locked antagonistic 
forces thrown off by the energy of the divine will and made 
“space-filling.” This is the-whole conception. In the words 
of Dr. Hickok, in a late defense of his “ Rational Cosmology :” 
“In his own agency God can set activities over against and 
balancing each other, and herein create real static being which 
is a substantial world. He can combine the static forces with 
such excess of energy in given directions as shall induce 
motion and give inherent dynamic efficiency. The stable world 
is thus also a changing world of causes and events passing on 
orderly and intelligibly under his providential government and 
guided to the consummation of his purposes.”* And this 
philosophy he and his talented adherents devoutly believe to 
be “the only door of escape from pantheism, the only philosoph- 
ical entrance upon a pure theism.” We dare not call a 
view absurd which has won the suffrage of such men, under the 
most diverse surroundings, themselves of different nationalities, 
and been unanimously regarded by them as the safest if not 
the only valid philosophical basis for theism. Much rather do 
we conclude, from this ready entrance which it has found among 
able and pious thinkers in different countries, that the general 
acceptance of the dynamic theory of physics will strongly tend 
to thin the ranks of existing materialists, and to preclude the 
rise of others. Should such an inference be just, the disable- 
ment of our old-fashioned polemics against materialism will of 
course be so much the less to be lamented. 

But once more. If we are not greatly mistaken, there would 
be nothing lost by an express abandonment of the old theory 
of matter, from the simple fact that we have virtually abandoned 
it already. If our latest treatises on natural theology are 
sound, then are the arguments we have reviewed not essential 
to the science. The value of these works is in no way depend- 
ent on these arguments. It is true, they often presuppose and 
employ the old axiom of material inertness; but those argu- 

* American Theological Review, April, 1862, p. 227. 
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ments for which they are most prized, and in which they show 
advances upon elder works, are, to say the least, just as avail- 
able and just. as cogent on the dynamical theory of nature as 
on the mechanical. We have not space to verify this assertion 
by an extended review of our latest literature in this depart- 
ment, and we believe it unnecessary. Take Chalmers. How 
exceedingly careful is he to rule out of the field of his argu- 
ment for God every consideration respecting the qualities and 
laws of matter. To what satiety does he reiterate his assertion 
that the whole force of the cosmological argument is derived 
from “ the collocations of matter,” not from its attributes. He 
repeats, in every form of expression, that all questions as to the 
eternity of matter, its real essence, its powers and natural laws, 
are things of no possible concernment to the expounder of 
natural theology ; “it is on/y by its DISPOSITIONS that we discover 
God.”* Now it is perfectly evident from all this, that if this 
great authority has rightly apprehended the nature of the prob- 
lem of natural theology, the argument is just as convincing 
on the one theory of matter as on the other. Wise colloca- 
tions of forces for the attainment of ends is just as demonstra- 
tive of the existence of a designer as wise collocations of gravel 
stones. Indeed, it has been held the great merit of Chalmers 
and Brougham that they advanced from the old arguments 
derived from natural mechanisms to new ones derived from the 
study of the wise dispositions of powers in the human soul. 
Chalmers even allows—tacitly—that all matter possesses active 
properties; he believes in second causes; does not attempt, with 
Paley,t to resolve them into “mechanism” too fine and swift 
for our gross senses; but we have before seen that to concede 
so much is, in effect, to concede the dynamic theory. If, there- 
fore, the natural theology of Chalmers is sound, the theory 
of powerless lifeless matter is not indispensable to a sound 
natural theology. 

So much upon this point. In a subsequent article we will 
discuss the question of a reconstruction of our invalidated argu- 
ments upon a new basis, and the possible advantages which 
may accrue to our science therefrom. 


* Chalmers’ Institutes, p. 96. 
+ Paley’s Natural Theology, ch. xxiii. King’s Ed., p. 247. 
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Arr. VII—LAY REPRESENTATION AND OUR 
ITINERANCY. 


THE late popular vote on lay representation received an 
inauguration unknown to similar movements in former times. 
’ The episeopal body, in its quadrennial address, opened the sub- 
ject. Our venerable bishops averred that lay delegation in the 
General Conference, in a form perhaps satisfactory to the laity, 
might, in their view, be safely inaugurated. The committee of 
the General Conference indorsed their view; and the Confer- 
ence, in its Pastoral Address, recommended the movement to 
the attention and action of the lait}. The adverse action of 
the Church was very decisive. A majority of forty-seven to 
twenty-seven in the laity, and of two to one in the clergy, 
presents a formidable estopment. Prepared though we were to 
give to affirmative action our cordial co-operation, later deyel- 
opments have slowly brought us to the fixed eonclusion that 
there was a great wisdom, and, we trust, a great providence, in 
that veto of the Church. It has preserved us from hasty move- 
ment into irrevocable results. Whether lay representation be 
or be not now a question of mere time, depends perhaps upon 
the wisdom of its friends. Our present notes will therefore be 


mainly cautionary. 


I. Ler’ tHe Cause or LAY REPRESENTATION EXTRICATE 
ITSELF FROM A REPUDIATED PsEUDO-CONSERVATISM. 

The truth upon this point must and shall be firmly spoken. 
The Church, as well as the State, has been engaged in a 
life struggle against that fell power which has aimed to cor- 
rupt and master both. Our Church, in that great struggle, 
was compelled by an almost convulsive effort to throw off 
the. ascendency of principles, measures, and men whose influ- 
ence was directed to the maintenance of the supremacy of 
that dark power. The struggle being brought to an apparent 
close, the large section of the Church overthrown in the 
result must cast about for some platform on which the fallen 
fortunes of their cause can be restored, and its ascendency 
be reobtained. To lay representation they have heretofore 
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been as sternly opposed as to abolitionism. But by some 
untold process, born in mystery, a simultaneous conversion has 
taken place, and the purpose is apparently adopted of appropri- 
ating a reconstruction of the constitution of the Chureh as a 
simple expedient of partisan ends. How unpartisan is the 
animus of this entire special inauguration may be judged from 
the fact that, though the main body of lay representationists 
have heretofore been found in the antislavery ranks, under the 
stern ban of old conservatism, yet from all presence at the mystic 
birth of this new movement the antislavery men have been 
wholly excluded. To the best of our knowledge, with some 
advantages for knowing, no leading antislavery man of the 
Church can guess where and when was the primal inception of 
the movement, or has been called into its interior counsels, or 
can tell precieely at what staple the initial end of its wires is 
hooked. We mention this not as matter of complaint, but as 
testing the genuineness of its purposes, and to enable our read- 
ers to decide whether such exclusion has been by “natural 
selection” or partisan operation. 
In the late convention at St. Paul’s Church in this city, while 
a modest and nearly silent sprinkling in the background was 
antislavery, both the presiding officers, the chief lay speakers, 
and the large majority of signers to the call were excellent 
men, who, during any part of our antislavery contest, would 
have stric ken us “down with a cleaver. We respect the high 
standing of the eminent political magnates who honored the. 
cause by conferring upon it their le: adership, little as we admire 
the wisdom of some of their utterances. But if that condescen- 
sion of theirs was simply a stepping in to arrest the Chureh in 
her career of opposition to “the vile sum of all human villain- 
ies,” or to rescue her from the ascendancy of her fine old Wes- 
leyan antislavery doctrines, they are welcome to step out again. 
We could put it to their own candor: Had the Church, during 
the last period of ten years, listened to their counsels on the 
great moral question of the age, would they not, until the gun 
fired upon Fort Sumter, have bound her fast beneath the domin- 
ion of the slave power? And through what a career of sin and 
infamy would they have led her! To what a history of shame 
would they have consigned her! And at the close of this period 
of failure on their part to comprehend their moral position, with 
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what confidence can they stand up now and ask the Church to 
trust her honor and integrity in their hands? But we think 
there are too plentiful and evident signs that the very fact that 
better counsels and higher and purer views have prevailed in 
the Church, is the very reason why these gentlemen are so 
zealous for a change, that they are ready to revolutionize the 
very constitution of the Church for a temporary and subsidiary 
‘ object. But one man in that convention was bold enough to 
utter the truth, that the Church would not accept the reascend- 
ency of an “effete conservatism,” and he was hissed! That 
hiss was fatally audible to the whole Church ; it had a dismal 
copperhead ring to it, a ring in comparison with which the 
“ German silver ring” of which we spake in former days was 
healthful music. If the cause of lay representation steps to the 
measures of such music, its advances will be 


Funeral marches to the grave! 


We give this note of warning; we may have an ampler utter- 
ance about it at a future time. 

These gentlemen, there is no mistake in saying, MEANT that 
this should be a one-sided movement. To have had the co-ordi- 
nate action of antislavery men, though it had gained lay dele- 
gation, would have defeated their aims. They did not mean 
to have or admit the equal co-operation of the opponents of 
slavery. They would smash their lay representation platform 
to shivers to-morrow if they supposed it would confirm anti- 
slavery ascendency in the Church. They meané to inaugurate 
the m@vement in their own conclave, keep it in their own 
hands ; and whatever “ abolitionist ” comes in, comes in under 
their regime, to be used for the nonce and to be disposed of in 
due time. 

The leading characters and the predominant purpose and 
quality of that convention, form doubtless a fair type of the 
lay representation to be installed in the General Conference 
under their auspices. Bringing in a lay body, whose polit- 
ical, congmercial, and pecuniary morality shall be of about 
the right level, the movers trust that its congenial and 
grateful feeling will restore them to a triumphant status in 
the Church. 

Aad 
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II. WE ADVISE OUR LAY BRETHREN NOT TO ARGUE REPRE- 
SENTATION AS A RiGuHt, BUT PURELY AS A QUESTION OF THE 
Best PROSPERITY OF THE CHURCH. 

We have heard and read many fine periods about the lay- 
men’s lost rights; the rights, namely, of the governed to rep- 
resentation. Heroically will they fight for their recovery ; 
never will they be satisfied short of representative equality. 
They will yield nothing; they will at any rate demand all 
in order to obtain something. Will these magniloquent 
brethren remember that our ministry sacrifice rights, two to 
their one? Our system is a compact of mutually sacrificed 
rights, made for a common success. Under severe press- 
ures our itinerants are heroically silent about their ~ghts ; 
quite as heroically as some lay brethren are clamorous for 
theirs. If our laity demand the withdrawal of their side of the 
contract, let them do it in becoming phrase, and allow the min- 
istry to make a reciprocal withdrawal. We can give them the 
items of some weighty chapters in minister’s rights. A minis- 
ter, as a general rule, consecrates himself to poverty and depend- 
ence. With ability that probably might win, certainly deserve, 
an independence, he shuts himself out from fortune and political 
honors. He is in most respects an exceptional, disfranchised 
man, a respectable pauper, an abstraction. Secularly at the 
present day the minister has very little reason to be satisfied 
with his position. Rarely does he desire his son to inherit his 
calling. Few wealthy men’s sons feel an imperious cad/ to the 
ministry. It is not even in sanctified humanity not to feel the 
pressure of dependence upon the smile of a man ingll but 
wealth his inferior. Read even the speeches in that convention 
eulogistic of the ministry, and see what a poor, patronized thing 
a minister is. You pay your tailor five times as much as you 
do your minister; and the latter payment you consider a “ lib- 
erality,” for which you are to be lauded and he grateful. But 
especially our own itinerant must not make his own bargain ; 
and when the Church fixes on him her own price and fails to 
pay it, the closing day of the year cancels the demand. Let 
him, however, make his own bargain, and hold th Church 
property responsible, and he has then begun to resume a share 
of his “rights.” But two thirds of your country Churches will 
then be wiped out, and scanty will be the number herggfter 
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built. And when the itinerant thus secures his rights at the 
expense of all Church expansion, and makes his own bargain, 
your bishops will be unnecessary; you will collapse into flat 
congregationalism, and your career of Gospel glory is closed. 
So much for this baby-talk about rights. 

But the lay brethren in convention at St. Paul’s have no 
idea of giving up the itinerancy—not they! With what elo- 
quence, and with what clappings and shouts, did they scout the 
idea that they were “ disloyal to the itinerancy!” Bunkum 
hath seldom been regaled with such splendor of rhetoric. Give 
up the itinerancy? Good, easy gentlemen, why should they ? 
They feel none of its pressures, and their own Church import- 
ance is largely swelled by it, with slight cost to their well- 
stocked pockets. It gratifies their pride of patronage, enabling 
them to confer a visit and a munificent “turkey!” upon some 
poor old starveling, pinched by their penuriousness but glorified 
by their oratory. 

If they were not lawyers and merchants in magnificent St. 
Paul’s, but so many preachers on horseback with saddle-bags, 
looking by faith for their next dinner, we should appreciate 
their magniloquent enthusiasm for the itinerancy. We fancy 
the rural preacher soliloquizing as he reads such outbursts, “ Of 
course these gentlemen purpose to keep me on ‘the iron wheel,’ 
but they mean to take everything else as their own ‘rights.’ I 
did once hope that by faithfulness and perseverance and patience 
under penniless toil I might ‘ purchase a good degree,’ and even 
one day take a seat witli my honored brethren in the General 
Conference. But alas! that honor is now claimed by Judge 
Such-a-one, or Ex-Senator Such-a-one, or Governor Such-a-one. 
My unpaid labors have at last made the place honorable, and 
they are now ready to snatch its honors. One would think 
that they had routes to dignity and emolument enough without 
running me off the track. I wish that folks who so adore the 
itinerancy had a particle or two of sympathy for the itinerant. 
But I, poor fellow, am to be crowded out.” Yes, dear brother, 
your chance is slim, for these magnanimous metropolitans are 
millionaire and you are sixpenny. 

If our laity base the claim of lay representation on the ground 
of right, they surely must see that the moment they resume 
their rights the ministry must be allowed to resume theirs. 
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The laity in truth have rights, which they have sacrificed for 
our common system; they have a right to resume those rights ; 
but they have no right to resume those rights and then require 
that the itinerancy shall not resume theirs. The moment the 
laymen claim lay delegation, that moment the itinerancy may 
claim settled pastorates and legal bargains. The itinerancy is 
under no obligation to exist one hour after lay representation is 
enacted. The laity have no right to lay representation while 
they require the itinerancy to ldst. Ifthe General Conference 
is bound when the laity ask for it to grant them representa- 
tion in its body, itis bound at the concurrent request of the itin- 
erancy to allow them to unhorse, and have a permanent home 
like the rest of the world. Let the two demands, then, go up 
to the General Conference together, and where are we? The 
enactment of representation repeals itinerancy. Disintegrated, 
dismantled, de-mitred, and congregationalized, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is dead. You have nothing then to do but 
elect your delegates, seitle your pastors, and down with your 
bishops. 

If our declaimers about laymen’s rights will gather a little 
prudence as well as a little unselfish public spirit, and enter 
into a generous discussion for the prosperity of the Church as a 
means of saving souls, of diminishing sin and wrong in the 
world, and spreading truth, freedom, and holiness through 
every land, there will be no need of these superserviceable but 
very cheap displays of “loyalty to the itinerancy.” We profess 
no “loyalty ” to any mere provisional fmachinery. Our loyalty 
is to the results, and to the blessed and unchangeable cause of 
which the itinerancy is but the changeable servant and means. 
We believe that at the present moment a modification of the 
itinerancy is demanded, as indicated by the speaker whose 
overstatement drew out that laughable display of hyperbolical 
loyalty. We believe that the next General Conference would 
act wisely in making such modifications in the system as 
would, under proper checks and conditions, allow the Churches 
who need it to retain their pastor by repeated appointments 
any advantageous number of single additional years. We 
are glad to believe that such a modification can be made as 
would rather increase than diminish the value of the itin- 
erancy, and rather perpetuate than terminate its efficiency. 
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It would save the humblest itinerant many a sad and useless 
removal. And then, if our wealthy laity, instead of raising 
their thousands for “agitation funds” to “ precipitate” the 
Church into lay representation, will contribute an amount suf- 
ficient to enable every feeble rural Church to build and furnish 
a parsonage to match, and some security for the itinerant’s life 
insurance or provision for his old age, we think that they might 
far more easily, generously, and perhaps cheaply, resume their 
lost “ rights” without the itinerant’s claiming his. This would 
be a sympathy, not merely for the machinery, but for the suf- 
fering humanity that sacrifices and toils at it. . 

The minority convention appointed a convention to meet 
next May at Philadelphia, at the same time with the session of 
the General Conference. This, we think, was a very unwise 
move. We trust that every proper effort will be used to evince 
that there is no purpose to face down the General Conference, 
the present representative body of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in these United States. During the last General Con- 
ference something of this sort seems to have been attempted 
upon the slavery question by gentlemen active in the present 
business, whom we will not now name, and who might think it 
unkind in us to republish their utterances. We trust that those 
gentlemen who regard their future standing with the Church 
will be careful what antecedents they there place on record. If 
this convention assumes the airs of a co-ordinate body, an anti- 
General Conference, demanding concessions as a right, we doubt 
not that our General Conference will realize that the Church 
looks on with interest, and identifies her honor with that of her 
highest representative body. 


III. Toe Rieurs oF THE MAJORITY MUST BE RESPECTED. 
We must press upon these brethren the modest realization of 
the stubborn, historical, arithmetical fact that, they are im a 
minority of nearly two to one. Their forgetting this fact is 
awkward from the simple additional fact, that other folks do 
not and will not forget it. And how much soever they may 
be disposed to override the majority, the majority has not the 
slightest purpose of being overridden. “O but if votes were 
but weighed we are the majority.” Not the least doubt but 
you think so, brethren; but can you make the numerical 
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majority think so, and persuade that majority to concede your 
superiority? If not, do you or do you not expect that the 
majority has any “rights which any man is bound to respect ?” 
The writer of this, had he been present when the vote of his 
conference was taken, would have recorded his vote with that 
minority. But with what face could he claim that his vote 
should overbalance the vote of the humblest member of that 
body? And do not these imprudent brethren damage their 
own cause by the glaring immodesty of coming before the 
Church with the unconscionable demand, that all ordinary 
rules and rights should be overruled in compliment to their 
unparalleled importance ? 

The General Conference has, no doubt, the legal power to 
disregard the decision of the majority ; but is it wise to expect, 
is it reasonable to ask, that such a legal power should be exer- 
cised? Can a minority stand up and demand, or even petition 
that the rights of the majority should be trampled upon in their 
behalf? Would it not be oppressive in a body of powerful 
laymen to bring a hydrostatic pressure upon the General Con- 
ference, demanding such an act? Is it not bringing a compul- 
sory self-stultification upon that venerable body to require that, 
after having, in its calm desire to know the will of the Church, 
taken measures for ascertaining that will and obtained it, it 
shall disobey and nullify its decision when obtained? That 
majority is a fixed fact, and the General Conference is in 
honor and honesty bound by it. 

We have indeed heard some unthoughtful lay brethren 
claim that the very reference of the question to the popular 
vote, by the General Conference, was wrong, nay, treacherous, 
and intended to d@feat the measure. The General Conference, 
say they, ought to have made the change just as it adopts any 
other measure, and the Church would have readily acquiesced. 
Laymen, however, who can take ground so regardless of the 
rights of others, must not be surprised if not only the General 
Conference but the Church itself should be very little desirous 
of placing themselves in their hands. There is a dictatorial 
unscrupulousness, a ruthless readiness to trample on the Church, 
that isa caution and a warning. The majority thus overridden 
doubtless would, however they might have felt opposed t6 
or alarmed at the change, have loyally acquiesced. But it is a 
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rare contradiction in these brethren, the professed advocates of 
popular rights, to demand a disregard and a violation of the 
popular will. And the rough spirit that could propose thus to 
override the feelings of the majority of the members of our 
Church, as if they had no opinion to be regarded and no right 
to be consulted, greatly damages itself by utterance. If these 
brethren are so iron-heeled now, what will they be when that 
heel is on the neck of the Church? There are true, thoughtful, 
liberal, conscientious laymen who dread so fundamental a change. 
There are some who are conservative, and believe that so great 
has been our past prosperity, that such a revolution is a great 
danger. There are many who dread the introduction of a 
ruling money-power, and believe that its spirit and tone and 
domination will be sordid and mercenary, and fatal to our 
purest spiritual prosperity. There are others who say, if we 
must be governed by any body, we prefer that it should be by 
the men who visit our humble homes with sympathy and 
prayer, rather than by those who simply give from abounding 
plenty a slight surplus for their and our material convenience 
or splendor. There are others who say, we dread the desolating 
effect of quadrennial elections, with their intrigues, jealousies, 
strifes, and dissensions. There are others who say, we fear 
that our Church, which has thus far run its career of right- 
eousness, maintaining the right as a pure principle, will hence- 
forth become the tool of political parties and ambitious 
statesmen. There are others who say, the great body of movers 
in this agitation are old pro-slavery men, dissatisfied because 
they are overthrown, and ready to upheave our foundations in 
order to restore the reign of old obsoletism. There are others 
who say, this very movement is inaugurated in the disloyal 
support of opposition periodiggls, and the very wires of the 
machinery go forth from the office of an illegitimate “ Concern ” 
of this kind. All these opinions may be very mistaken. But 
in this free country folks have a right to reason badly. Large 
sections of our Church have a right to hold these views, and 
the General Conference must justly feel that it has no right, 
how much soever it has the legal power to overslaugh them. 
And now we say that far less has the General Conference 
any right to overslaugh the legal right of a decisive majority 
given in obedience to its authoritative orders. That majority 
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would have just reason to say: For the General Conference to 
have made the constitutional change by pure absolute preroga- 
tive, without consulting our opinion or asking our vote, would 
doubtless have been in itself a grievous wrong; but then, as 
we would not in that case have known the measure of our own 
strength or the number of our co-thinkers, we should not fully 
have realized our wrong, and we should have submitted in 
quietude. But now, after we have been formally asked our 
opinion, after we have decently. but positively expressed it as 
asked, after we have been enabled to know that we are the 
legal majority of the Church, now to have the minority claim 
that our will should be trampled upon and our opinions treated 
as non compos, and the General Conference grant it, is a gross, 
deliberate, organic outrage. 

The next General Conference is, then, in right and honor, 
estopped from giving to an enactment for the change the con-. 
stitutional two thirds vote. They cannot do this, even under 
condition that the ratification by the popular vote shall be 
necessary to its taking constitutional effect. The constitution 
of our Church does not, in this transaction, legally know the 
people. If the General Conference give the necessary two 
thirds vote, then the three fourths vote of the annual confer- 
ence accomplishes the change, and an intermediate vote of the 
people has no recognizable existence. The next General Con- 
ference is therefore conclusively estopped from taking any such 
constitutional action. What then can it do? And what can 
be done by the minority in behalf of lay representation ? 

Let that minority, in a considerate and tempered tone, say to 
the Church and to the General Conference : We acknowledge 
that, in a most wise and pure spirit, the question has been put 
by our General Conference to gar people, and our people have, 
in an honest spirit, voted the measure down. We are in a fair 
and square minority, and have ohly the rights of a minority. 
But, from whatever cause, it is a patent fact that the measure 
received no such discussion as its importance demanded. 
Though a minority, we appeal to what the Church is able to 
know of us, as to our loyalty, piety, intelligence, wealth, and 
means and purpose of serving the cause of God and man through 
the Church, as sustaining our request for a fair hearing. We 
therefore ask the fraternal concession of a second vote. We 
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appeal from the laity unconsidering to the laity considering ; 
from the laity without discussion to the laity after discussion. 
This minority believes that such discussion, conducted in a true 
fraternal, unpartisan spirit, would convince the majority ; nay, 
perhaps, secure a unanimity in the opinion that the represent- 
ation of the laity in the General Conference would promote 
the prosperity of the Church in all her religious, humanitarian, 
missionary, and educational departments. 

Such an appeal imposes upon the General Conference no 
pressure, demands no self-stultification, imposes no swallowing 
of words, requires no trampling upon majorities, and no arbi- 
trary stretch of prerogative. It becomes us not to say what 
the General Conference will do. We do not pretend to lay 
down any programme for that venerable body to follow. We 
presume it will be considerably wiser than any course we can 
suggest. It may be that, upon due deliberation, it will decide 
that there is nothing to prove that the vote was not a fair and 
final decision. It may say that its own very purpose in propos- 
ing the vote was to save the necessity of an agitation, and not 
to create one. It may decide that such a vote ought to satisfy 
the Church for twenty years, and that for a minority to demand 
that such a majority shall be ignored and fail of its full rights, 
is factious and no longer to be heard. It may ask what ground 
there is for expecting that such a minority will be satisfied with 
any action but its own triumph? It may ask, what will be the 
condition of the Church when such a minority is triumphant # 
We are certain that the action of the General Conference will 
be calm, considerate, and firm; that it will realize that the 
loyal heart of the Church feels that its own honor is identified 
with its maintenance of its own dignity. If it decide that a 
second vote shall be put, THEN ‘COMES A DISCUSSION ; and we 
apprehend that the ministry will not again feel it incumbent 
to stand aloof from the argument. The meetings and proceed- 
ings may then be less one-sided than they have thus far been. 
Not merely “friends of lay delegation” may be invited to 
attend, and others tacitly invited to stay away. And perhaps 
the clergy will not always be shut out of the debate, as if they 
had no interest in the matter. Something further may be con- 
ceded to the clergy, even in the great conventions, than simply 
to talk by courtesy on the same side of the subject. May God 
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pour out upon the Church the spirit of purity and of a sound 
mind when that day arrives! If, upon a full, free, and, we 
trust, fraternal discussion, an affirmative lay majority results 

b b] dv b 
we should hold it as a withdrawal of the lay side of the com- 
pact. For that, if for no other reason, our personal vote would 
thereupon go for granting the concession. 


IV. Tne Metnons or Action SHOULD AccoRD WITH GoopD 
FAITH TO THE EXIstTING INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHURCH. 

If our Church is to preserve her prosperity and spiritual 
power and not prove a fabric of sand, special agitations of 
incidental questions must subordinate themselves to the main 
object of our Church existence, and beware of infringing and 
fracturing the proper organs and methods of the Church, It 
is from that section of the Church who are pressing the 
present movement that the most stringent, and perhaps 
most salutary, lessons of conservatism, conformity, and loyalty 
have been administered, enforced with the most unflinching, 
perhaps most wholesome, penalties. We will not ask are they 
obeying their old lessons, for we do not expect absolute consist- 
ency for years from fallible men; but are they now acting 
with good faith to the institutions of the Church and in accord- 
ance with her order and safety ? 

If they will ask any fine old primitive abolitionist in their 
ranks, (and the gentleman honored with the aforesaid hiss will 
proudly and promptly accept that enviable title,) he will tell 
them that unauthorized conventions and illegitimate organs 
within our Church were early found to be edged tools, damag- 
ing the fingers that handled them, and were abandoned so soon 
as legifimate methods of action were brought within reach. 
In that dark hour when northern manhood was for a dreary 
while completely prostrated beneath the iron heel of the slave 
power, when the spirit of that infernal despotism seemed to be 
breathed through the entire body of its northern supporters, 
and measures of suppression were adopted in New England 
and New York worthy the darkest corner of South Carolina, 
revolutionary methods were briefly justifiable by the plea of 
necessity. When a simple pastoral address from the General 
Conference advising our people to refrain from the subject was 
transformed into a mandate of total suppression of all expres- 
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sion, rendering the utterer liable to decisive ecclesiastical deal- 
ing; when candidates for the ministry were put \under pledge, 
and to write a paragraph or to take a certain paper was made 
penal, illegitimate concerted action had some show of excuse. 
But as soon as that dark and truly pro-slavery despotism was 
relaxed, and the periodicals of the Church became accessible, 
and our conferences were open to debate, irregular conventions 
and special organs were discouraged and generally dropped. 
But what excuse have the present gentlemen for these abnormal 
actions and instruments? They have had the fullest, fairest 
dealing that ever any minority received. As soon as a suffi- 
cient number of petitions from the people suggested that it 
might be matter desired by the Church, the bishops opened 
the subject to the General Conference, and the General Con- 
ference sent it to the discussion and vote of the people. The 
periodicals of the Church were expressly laid open by the 
editors for the purpose, the editors as individuals expressing 
their own opinions, and then leaving the space for any suitable 
occupant. The ministers, carefully and delicately standing 
aloof themselves, presented the topic to the Churches for their 
pleasure and action. The Churches took it up just so far as 
they chose; discussed it in a brotherly, quiet spirit, just as 
much as they pleased; and gave an uninfluenced vote just 
exactly as they concluded to opine. History cannot furnish a 
fairer, purer, freer, honester process. And now we ask what 
excuse has the minority for violent, irregular actions; for 
formidable conventions, for agitation funds, for encouraging 
special organs, and for Church-wide machineries to attain a 
change of our fundamental laws? They may talk of modera- 
tion wisely; but the Church will ask, Are metropolitan con- 
ventions and conventions appointed to face down the Gen- 
eral Conference moderate measures? They may talk of loy- 
alty; but the Church will ask, Is the founding and support of 
periodicals for private objects trenching on the territories of 
the periodicals of the Church, and infringing upon our legal 
system, loyal? They may talk of the right of the governed 
to representation; but do the true advocates of popular 
rights generally claim that the popular voice should be 
overruled or left unconsulted by arbitrary prerogative, or a 
popular majority be overridden by an insisting minority? 
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They may talk of fair free discussion; but the Church will 
ask, Is it consistent with fair and equalized discussion within 
a Chureh to organize large moneyed endowments of special 
machineries when the normal organs are open to their use ? 
The newness of the occupation of these brethren, the lateness 
of their change of character from suppressionists to agitation- 
ists, subjects them to all the blunders of inexperience. We 
would gently whisper in their ear, be assured that the Church 
does not like to be made the subject of a galvanic operation, 
especially with an over metallic machinery, and from manipu- 
lators unselected by it and behind the curtain. As they pur- 
sue the process they will find with annoyance, that the only 
signs of life given by the subjected body will be a certain sort 
of reactive repelleney. The more they administer the shocks, 
the more reactive shocks will they experience. If they won- 
der what in nature it means, let them remember our solution. 
The machinery is disorderly, and the manipulators are disqual- 
ified by unfortunate antecedents. 

The chief organ of this movement is a periodical founded in our 
city in a spirit of disappointment and discontent with the posi- 
tion of the Church and the action of the General Conference, 
both in its enactments and elections on the subject of slavery. 
Placing at its head our denominational name of “ Methodist,” 
appealing to our Church and ministry for its support, sustained 
by the funds of special and congenial malcontents, it exists by a 
breach of good faith against the institutes of the Church, in vio- 
lation of those professions of loyalty heretofore from that quar- 
ter peremptorily inculcated, and by availing itself of a platform 
which furnishes the pretext for its existence and the means of its 
support. With no ordinary tact, and in the exercise of ability 
that should do better service to religion and the Church, it has 
availed itself of a platform attractive to the wealthier laity, cal- 
culated to combine and form them into a “ class,” to inspire them 
with a desire for special ascendency and power, and to animate 
them with a purpose of separatism and arrogant faction, espe- 
cially if their claims should fail to be conceded. Our wealthy 
gentlemen, furnished with a special organ, are not merely by 
it prompted to form that natural association among themselves 
throughout the country which obvious affinities spontaneously 
produce, and by which the honor and prosperity of the Church 
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would rather be promoted; but they, are incited to form 
organic “Unions” for politico-ecclesiastical purposes, to con- 
trol the organic action of the Church. An esprit de corps is 
to be created, with a mutual understanding and haughty exclu- 
siveness, both internal and in their dealing with the ministry. 
A rich lay Church is thus made to overlie the actual Church. 
If the real Church does not coincide with its views a bitter- 
ness of spirit results, likely to produce a counter feeling in the 
many against the few; a discontent arises tending to rob the 
Church of the hearty aid of her liberal sons, and liable to result 
in individual withdrawals, in disintegration and partial seces- 
sions. In our great Atlantic cities a select bedy of our wealthy 
Methodists, by some unhappy means ultra “conservative,” per- 
sistently and bitterly so, who were once in a position to be hon- 
ored and prized throughout our connection, have been- deserted 
by section after section of the Church, and are gradually being 
left isolated from its sympathy and honor. Isolated, too, they 
are, not only from the Church, but from the spirit of the Chris- 
tianity and the free spirit of the age. Under the influence of 
the organ by them sustained the divisive spirit is retained long 
after, by their own confession, the cause of the division has 
ceased. Never, in any age, was there a grander field for a gen- 
erous, comprehensive, effective liberality on the part of Chris- 
tian laymen than in the wide-spread domain of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. If, instead of cliqueism, side issues, and nar- 
now, selfish aims, these gentlemen could enter with an unself- 
ish, broad, catholic spirit into that field, it might be made to 
blossom like the rose. And the full recompense of honor, of 
sympathy, of wide-spread success, would richly accrue. | That 
such fails to be the fact, does the blame lie upon the great body 
of the Church, which has acted in the highest spirit of the Chris- 
tianity of the age, (for so the present antislavery professions of 
these gentlemen admit,) or upon this “conservative ” minority ¢ 
Is the Church wrong or are they factious? We implore our 
intelligent and leading Christian laity who are not too deeply 
committed to this “class” isolation to take this matter into 
the most solemn and candid consideration. The unity, honor, 
and future prosperity of the Church of their love, the salvation 
of thousands of souls, the spread of Gospel holiness through the 
world, are all involved in the matter. We ask the wealthier 
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laity of our cities, especially our Atlantic cities, to consider, as 
in the sight of God, whether it be best to organize a “class” 
interest in or over the Church, to cultivate the divisive seces- 
sion spirit, and to cherish the purpose to rule or ruin. Is it 
loyal in our moneyed laymen to establish or to encourage 
periodicals against the order of the Church? Is it wise in our 
statesmanly laymen to be brought forth as the spokesmen of 
partisan agitation? Is it not far more becoming to cherish 
the unity of the Church, to endow her institutions, to enrich 
her liberalities, to maintain her system, and to render her the 
most efficient instrument of Christian power in the land? 

It is a striking fact in the history of our Church, which our 
laity and all other laities would do well to note, that while the 
legislation of our Church has been in the hands of our minis- 
ters, so pure and just has it been, that it is upon themselves that 
its severest pressure has been by themselves inflicted. It is by 
themselves that a life-elected bishop has been placed over them- 
selves, whom they have obligated themselves to obey with a 
military exactness. It is by themselves that our ministry is 
comparatively homeless and disfranchised of legal claim upon 
compensation, And so have they managed to secure the 
prosperity of the Church, and to satisfy the people of the purity 
of their sway, that the experience of all lay movements here- 
tofore of the danger of assailing that purity has taught the 
present movers to observe the most elaborate prudence in 
measuring the language they use in that direction. Whether a 
half century of equally unselfish purity would follow under a 
lay legislation is matter of untried experiment. 


V. THE SYSTEM ATTAINED MUST BE A TRUE REPRESENTA- 
TION OF THE CHURCH, AND NOT MERELY A REPRESENTATION 
OF THE OFFICIAL BopIES OF THE CHURCH. 

The right and reasonableness that the governed should be 
represented in the governing body is, we understand, the funda- 
mental maxim claimed to be underlying this movement. Let, 
then, that maxim be wisely and honestly realized in the plan 
to be adopted, and we may be ready to indorse it. It must be 
a democratic, not an aristocratic movement. very adult com- 
municant in the Church must be allowed a vote in the selection 
of representatives in the General Conference. 
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But the minority convention looks amazingly like a mere 
aristocratic movement. It is ready to ignore, nay, to denounce 
all reference of the subject to the popular vote. It stands up 
and asks that a popular vote already given should be over- 
ruled. It proclaims the right of a minority to rule. And all 
the plans we find published in connection with it, in its appar- 
ently oficial organ in Nassau-street, speak only, if we mistake 
not, of representatives to be chosen, not by the Church, but by 
the official boards of the Church. It is not then Church rep- 
resentation, but officiary representation that they desiderate. 
What they ask is not that the governed shall be represented, 
but that the governors shall be represented. Their views are 
for the government by the few, not by the whole. Their pur- 
poses are not democratic, but oligarchic. 

But these brethren, when they really come out before the 
people with their plan, cannot successfully stand on such a 
platform. If it is RIGHTS they talk of, every competent mem- 
ber of the Church of Christ, of either sex and of every shade of 
complexion, has equal original rights. Those rights, they may 
be assured, when that question comes fairly up, will be firmly 
asserted and maintained. Upon any plan short of this we 
shall feel very vigorous to deal the most damaging blows. We 
have not battled for twenty years to give an oppressed race in 
our midst its rights, to be slow to maintain its rights in the 
present movement. And it may serve as a test to decide 
whether a man bea true representationist or an obsoletist, using 
representationism as a tool, to ask him, Are you willing that 
even the oppressed negro shall have his rights in the Church 
of God? If any one answers no, be assured that his repre- 
sentationism has a marvelous copperhead ring. We have no 
doubt that at the presentation of this test the large share of 
these gentlemen will start back in disgust, wondering if that 
ubiquitous African is to meet them in every path they take and 
be the death of them. And this test may disclose the fact that 
this discussion is but the continuance of the antislavery battle, 
the battle of corruption and despotism against purity, freedom, 
and righteousness. 

“But you are a woman’s rights man.” We are a human 
rights man. And our mother was a human being. And our 
wives, sisters, and daughters are all human beings. And that 
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these human beings are liable as any other human beings to be 
cruelly oppressed by the stronger sex, and as truly need in self- 
defense a check upon oppression, the history of all past govern- 
ments and legislations does most terribly demonstrate. Our 
own statute books, down to the latest period, are black with 
the damning proofs. And by some it has been forcibly if 
not conclusively argued that these human beings just as truly 
need, and just as truly deserve, and are just as truly entitled to 
representation in the power by which they are governed, not 
in order that they may take official positions, but to Aold a 
check upon oppression. In our fierce democracy we catch a 
wild and drunken Irish pauper, and at the earliest possible 
period put a vote in his hand to send us to a common ruin. 
We enfranchise blacklegs, pugilists, and debauchees. But the 
pure soul of woman is disfranchised from sending, even in her 
own behalf, the inild might of her will into the contest of our 
destinies. Hence the brutality of the politics, which she could 
refine, and the ferocity of our governments, which she would 
soften. Hence the coarse masculine depravation that is bearing 
us down tothe abyss. If the proudest nation on earth ean bow 
to a woman sovereign, it has been plausibly argued, surely we 
might allow to a woman, in simple self-defense, her single suf- 
frage. If a woman is now the best sovereign in Europe, if some 
of the noblest sovereigns in history have been women, surely, 
say they, we might allow her her infinitesimal portion, in protec- 
tion of her own dearest interests, of the sway of our awful future. 
What is best in the state is not indeed with us the question ; 
but never, with our consent, shall the Church of the living God 
disfranchise her who gave to the world its divine Redeemer. 
When that disfranchisement comes to the debate, may the God 
of eternal righteousness give us strength equal to our will to 
cleave it to the ground ! 

But shall no provision be made to give our wealthy laity a 
weight in the government of the Church? None, we reply, 
with a special view to the wealthy as a class. Our heart, with 
the heart of Christ, is with the poor. Wealth cannot be dis- 
franchised, and in our day it never fails to meet its highest 
due. This is the day when the phrase “the almighty dol- 
lar” is almost a true blasphemy. Some say that “ COTTON is 
king,” and most of these brethren have labored long and hard 
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to sustain that kingship. We say that PURSE is king, and 
when rightly disposed a noble king he is; author of the noblest 
works of our Christian civilization. And in the Church wealth 
needs no protection, no special immunities or specialties of 
rank. Give us universal suffrage in the Church and the munif- 
icent layman who is genuinely liberal, is felt gratefully and 
weightily by the popular heart, and is sure, if his piety too shall 
satisfy the conscience of the Church, to meet his due of honor. 
And when he receives it by that title it is an honor indeed, 
immensely superior to the position*won by intrigue among the 
cliques and wire-pulling of Church officiaries. And frankly 
we say it, we would rejoice to put ten million dollars in the 
General Conference in the persons of a body of laymen whose 
piety is sound as the gold refined. For in material wealth is 
moral power; and if even the silver and the gold be God’s, 
why should not their moral weight be consecrated to the 
highest moral ends ? 

But woe be to us if we put our Church into the hands of a 
moneyed interest, especially of an interest which has won its 
place by faction, separatism, and lavish pecuniary expenditure. 
And woe to the purity and prosperity of the Church when a 
lay body shall sit within the General Conference inspired with a 
secular and sordid spirit of political and commercial morality, to 
which the standard of the Church must be lowered and her meas- 
ures shaped. This will not seem a needless fear to those who 
hear it claimed that lay representation would have prevented 
our Church division from the South; would have kept slavery 
in the episcopacy, and have subjected the heads of our young 
candidates for the ministry to the smutty hands of a slavehold- 
ing bishop. Nor will it appear a false alarm to those who look 
at the St. Paul’s convention, and conceive what would have been 
the result in the General Conference of 1860 had a laity of which 
that convention is the type had a seat in that venerable body. 
From such a demoralization, which must result in the with- 
drawal of all that is best and purest from her communion, we 
know no safeguard except in the securing that the election of 
representatives shall come directly from the pure bosom and 
heart of the Church herself, and of the Church well awakened 
to the high obligation to give her suffrage and her deep respons- 
ibilities for the suffrage she gives. And the elections in each 
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Conference should be by districts and not by general ticket, in 
order that rural districts as well as large towns may be repre- 
sented, and that each voter may have a personal knowledge of 
the candidate for whom a vote is given, and such pecuniary 
provisions should, when fitting, be made as that poverty should 
be no disqualification. By such arrangements we would hope 
that pure unselfish men would be elected ; men of loyal feelings 
to the Church, of catholic exemption from cliques and juntoes; 
men who upon any great moral question would vote, not with 
a low commercial spirit, and not with an eye to the mighty 
dollar, but with a deep desire for the purity of the Church, and 
in the fear of almighty God. 

Thus by cautionary negatives we have indicated the sort of lay 
representationism which, with the light we have and subject to 
the revisals which discussion might suggest, we could readily 
indorse. A representation sustained not by a partisan move- 
ment, but by the spontaneous mind of the Church; based on no 
clamor for rights, but upon a readiness to sacrifice rights for a 
blessed cause ; forwarded not by special and disloyal agencies, 
but growing by natural and normal advancements through the 
healthful organs of our body; pressed not by an impatient 
minority, but waiting a proximate unanimity of the Church ; 
and finally so shaped as to represent the heart, the piety, the 
poverty, the intellect, the zeal, and the wealth of the Church 
would, we rejoice to believe, be a happy result through the hap- 
piest means. 
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Art. VIII.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


resting the spreading of such views, an 
energy which but few supposed she still 
possessed, and which is likely to have a 
more than ordinary influence upon the 


PROTESTANTISM 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE RATIONALISTIC CONTROVERSY.— 
No event in the current history of Prot- 
estantism attracts at present so much at- 
tention as the progress of the great con- 
troversy which has begun in the Church 
of England with the publication of the 
“Essays and Reviews,” and has since 
assumed much larger dimensions by the 
works of Bishop Colenso. The bishops, 
the clergy, and the religious associations 
of the Church are putting forth, for ar- 








development of the Church. The bishops 
of England and Ireland, after a long de- 
liberation as to the best course they 
could adopt with regard to Dr. Colenso, 
agreed to address to him a joint letter, 
in which they express the opinion that 
he himself cannot fail to see that the in- 
consistency between the office he holds 
and the opinions he avows is causing 
great pain and grievous scandal to the 
Church. They solemnly ask him, there- 
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fore, to consider the propriety of resign- | sary for their didcese, as they were sure 
ing his see. Only three bishops refused | that not one of the ministers under their 
to sign or indorse this letter, and are | jurisdiction would be found to sympa- 


therefore supposed to sympathize more 
or less with Colenso—the English Bishop 


thize with Colenso. 
The action brought against Professor 


of St. David’s, Dr. Thirlwall, and the Irish | Jowett, one of the seven authors of the 


Bishops of Killaloe, Dr. Fitzgerald,‘and 
of Limerick, Dr. Griffin. The Bishops 
of London and St. Asaph, who in Feb- 
ruary, at the Convocation of Canterbury, 
opposed any synodical action against 
Colenso, have signed the letter. 

The reply to this joint letter by Bishop 
Colenso is a decided refusal to resign his 
colonial bishopric. He announces that 
he is as fully convinced of the truth of 
his theological opinions as ever, and that 
he intends soon to return to his diocese. 
And in reply to a public, strongly-repro- 
batory declaration of the Bishop of Man- 
chester, Bishop Colenso reaffirms his in- 
tention “to show in the face of the 
whole Church and nation that the real 
value of the Bible as a teacher of divine 
truth is not affected by the unhistorical 
character of certain narratives.” 

The Convocation of York, like that of 
Canterbury, has put itself’ on record 
figainst the teachings of Dr. Colenso. 
At its session in April the lower house 
adopted a resolution humbly to repre- 
sent to the upper house that it was with 
. sorrow and humiliation, and with strong 
reprobation, that this house had wit- 
nessed the recent publication of two 
volumes by the Bishop of Natal, con- 
trary to the articles, creeds, rules, and 
formularies of the Church, and incon- 
sistent also with the truth, and subvers- 
ive of the confidence of the people in 
the authenticity of the Holy Bible. The 
resolution was sent up as a petition to 
the upper house, but the Bishop of Dur- 
ham thought it would be premature and 
unwise to take at present any steps in 
the matter, as such proceedings ought 
to be left in the hands of the Bishop of 
Cape Town, the metropolitan of Bishop 
Colenso. We learn from a circular letter 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury to his 
clergy that the Bishop of Cape Town will 
soon try whether the charges brought 
against Bishop Colenso can be sustained. 

The Bishops of the Church, besides 
requesting Dr. Colenso in a joint letter 
to resign his see, have addressed circu- 
lar letters to*their clergy, in which they 
forbid Bishop Colenso being allowed to 
minister in their dioceses. Some bishops 
express the confidence that a direct pro- 





| 
| 
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“Essays and Reviews,” in the Chancel- 
lor’s Court of Oxford, by Dr. Pusey, Dr. 
Heartley, and Dr. Ogilvie, has likewise 
been the subject of an excited contro- 
versy. Not only the entire liberal party, 
but also a number of the organs of the 
evangelical school, expressed the opinion 
that the prosecution came vert oddly 
from a man like Dr. Pusey, who is 
thought to have been guilty, in the 
Tractarian movement, of the same thing 
with which he now charges Professor 
Jowett, namely, to “claim to affix new 
meanings to words, and so to subscribe 
the formularies of the Church in senses 
which they do not bear,” and who only 
a few years since was convicted himself 
of heresy, and suspended for two years 
from his clerical functions. Among those 
who came out against Dr. Pusey were 
Mr. Maurice and Canon Stanley, whose 
letters greatly increased the interest 
taken in this controversy. The prose- 
cution, after obtaining the opinion of 
several eminent jurists, has been aban- 
doned. 

The position which Bishop Colenso 
has assumed with regard to the doc- 
trines of his Church is so abnormal that 
no theologian of note has dared to ex- 
press an entire agreement with his views. 
Yet it is supposed that there is a great 
deal of latent sympathy with him in the 
liberal or broad Church party. The 
learned Church historian, Canon Stan- 
ley, is, in particular, suspected of such a 
sympathy, and this suspicion has been 
greatly increased by a letter addressed 
by him to the Bishop of London, in 
which he proposes to do entirely away 
with the subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. This proposition is seconded 
by Mr. Maurice. The fact that Canon 
Stanley, Professor Kingsley, and two 
clergymen of the broad Church party 
have been appointed chaplains of the 
Prince of Wales has caused some fear, 
both. among the High and the Low 
Church parties, that the liberal school 
may in future meet with encouragement 
from the government. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES.—Many of the 
great religious societies of England show 


hibition of this kind would not be neces- | this year a falling off in their receipts, 
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still prevailing in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Otherwise the interest in the 
societies appears to be unabated, and 
their extensive operations have, on the 
whole, suffered but little from the de- 
crease of funds. Thus the Church Mis- | 
sionary Society, which has suffered more | 
than most of the other societies, having | 
had to announce a falling off of nearly | 
£8,000 in its subscriptions and legacies, | 
| 


owing principally to the’ great distress | 
| 
| 
} 


employs only one missionary less than 
it did before, and can number seven ad- 
ditionaffnative agents. 

None of the societies seems to have 
passed through a more prosperous year 
than the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
whose receipts for the past year amount- 
ed to £141,638, or about $700,000, being 
more than the receipts reported in any 
former year, and exceeding those of the | 
year 1861 by the sum of £4,357. Of the 
receipts about £89,000 were from the | 
ordinary sources at home, £33,000 from 
foreign auxiliaries, and the remainder 
from miscellaneous sources. The society 
has, in various parts of the world, 605 
principal stations, with 4,618 preaching 
places, and 889 ministers and assistant 
missionaries, who are assisted by a host 
of Sunday and day-school teachers. | 
142,789 full and accredited members, | 








and 13,804 probationers attend the serv- 

ices of the missionaries, and 146,457 

scholars receive instruction in the Sun- | 
day and day-schools. The reports from 
the missionary fields show a considera- 
ble progress. In Germany the meetings 
are crowded; satisfactory instances of 
conversion are reported from nearly 
every circuit; the increase in the num- 
ber of members amounts to 300; in that 
of probationers to 121; in that of hear- 
ers to 600. A brilliant success has at- 
tended the opening of a new mission in 
Italy. A chureh has been opened in 
Parma, which has 250 regular attend- 
ants, 90 of whom are reported as seek- 
ing admission to Christian fellowship. 
A good account is also given of the mis- | 
sions in India. In the Mysore district | 
the colporteurs have visited 125 towns | 
and villages, containing about 10,000 
houses, sold about 274 portions of the 
Scriptures and 850 tracts, besides hold- | 
ing very many interesting conversations 
and discussions with the people. Steady 
progress is visible in every part of the | 
work of the eastern province of the | 
Cape, including the Kaffraria and Bech- | 
uana Missions. A request for a mis- | 
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sionary was received by the society from 
the President of the Dutch republic. The 
number of Church-members in this dis- 
trict is 4,443, and those of attendants at 
public worship is estimated at 30,000. 
In Fiji and New Zealand, and other 
islands of the South Seas, great progress 
has been made toward the total Chris- 
tianizatiou of the natives. 

An interesting proof of what the great 
religious societies of England have al- 
ready been able to accomplish was fur- 
nished in the annual Report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 1t was stated 
in it that the Bible Society formed in 
1804 had become the parent of many 


| others, and they were now in connection 


with 3,825 societies in Great Britain, 
1,024 in the colonies and other depend- 
encies, 480 in Ireland, and about 4,000 
foreign societies and branches. When 
the society was first established the 
translations of the Bible were about 50, 
but they were now 164. The circulation 
of the Bible also showed a great increase. 
During the first four years the number 
was 81,157 copies; last year alone 
2,133,869; and the total from the com- 
mencement was 43,044,334. Assistance® 
had been given to other societies in the 
distribution of 30,000,000 copies more. 
During the past year the receipts from 
all sources were £158,750. Highly in- 
teresting statements on the history of 
the circulation of the Bible were read 
by Mr. Bergne, the secretary of the so- 
ciety. It was remarked that during the 
fifty-eight years the Bible Society had 
been in operation no less than 3,000,000 
copies of the Holy Scriptures had been 
circulated by the society in France alone, 
which does not include what has been 
done by other Bible societies, or in the 
ordinary course of the book-trade. If 
that one fact was put in contrast with 
another fact, namely, that from the year 
1504 to 1804, when the Bible Society 
was begun, the Christian Church during 
those three centuries, so far as it is 
known, in all countries and languages, 
had managed to get altogether about 
4,000,000 copies of the Word of God, it 
would be seen that the Bible Society 


| alone, in the course of its brief history, 


had done, in France only, more than the 
whole Christian Church had been enabled 
to do in the three centuries before the 
time of the Bible Society’s formation. 


PRESBYTERIAN UnIoN.—An important 
union movement has been for some time 
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at work in the Presbyterian Churches of | 
Great Britain and the British colonies. | 
It began in the British provinces of North 
America, where several offshoots of the 
Free Church and the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland succeeded in effect- 
ing a union, and where a fusion of all 
the Presbyterian denominations into one 
“Presbyterian Church of the British 
Provinces” has many warm friends and 
the best prospects of success. In Aus- 
tralia the union movement began in 1859, 
in Victoria, and has since been followed 
by the Churches of New South Wales 
and New Zealand, each of which En- | 
glish colonies has organized a Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly, uniting the 
branches of the several British Presby- 
terian bodies. In Scotland the subject 
of union between the different bodies of 
Presbyterians is beginning to occupy 
much attention, and it is expected that 
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the consummation of this project may 
be attained at no very distant period, in 
so far as the non-established Presbyte- 
rian bodies are concerned. There have 
been several meetings in Glasgow of 
elders of the United Presbyterian and 
Free Churches; and the Free Church 
Presbytery of Dalkeith adopted an over- 
ture to the General Assembly urging it 
in strong terms. Among the warmest | 
advocates of the scheme are Dr. Cairnes | 
and Dr. M’Farlane. The latter stated at | 
the meeting of the Presbytery of Dal- | 
keith, that the aristocracy and the landed | 
proprietors of the country were fast go- 
ing over to Episcopacy, and that the 
Established Church of Scotland was veer- | 
ing in the same direction. It is thought 
that a union of these two bodies in Scot- 
land would soon be followed by a union | 
between the English Presbyterian Church 
and the United Presbyterian Church of 
England, and that the movement will | 
ultimately eventuate in a Presbyterian | 
Church of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, embracing all the different Presby- 
terian denominations of the three king- 
doms, except a part of the Church of 
Scotland anda portion of the Covenanters. 
(The Reformed Presbyterian Church.) 
The majority of the synod of the latter 
body, at the recent annual meeting, have 
removed one of the principal features of 
their system, by which they distinguish 
themselves from the rest of the Presby- | 
terians. They adopted a resolution of- 
fered by the Rev. John Kay, that mem- 
bers of the Church who exercise the 
elective franchise, or take the oath of | 


| £6,000; 
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allegiance, shall not be visited with the 
infliction of ecclesiastical penalties, either 
by suspension or expulsion from the 
Church. The resolution, which was 
adopted by a vote of forty-six yeas to 
eleven nays, is as follows: “The Synod 
having read the reports from Presbyter- 
ies and sessions anent taking the oath 
of allegiance and exercising the elective 
franchise, find that all the Presbyteries 
and a majority of sessions, confining 
themselves to the consideration of the 
point of exercise of discipline for the 
acts therein specified, have adopted said 
overture only to this extent. Synod, 
therefore, in accordance with these re- 
ports, enact that, while recommending 
the members of the Church to abstain 
from the use of the franchise and from 
taking the oath of allegiance, discipline 
to the effect of suspension and expulsion 


From the privileges of the Church shall 


cease, and earnestly enjoin upon all un- 
der their charge to have respect to this 


| decision, and to follow after the things 


which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another.” 

Seven members of the minority offered 
a protest against this resolution, declar- 
ing it to be opposed to the word of God 
and to the testimony of the Church; they 
also claimed for themselves and for those 
adhering to them to be constitutionally 
the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. The Synod refused 
to receive the document on the floor of 
the house. 

In view of the importance which the 
union movement among the Presbyterian 
bodies of the British isles is likely soon 
to assume, the following statistical in- 
formation on their condition at the be- 
ginning of the present year will » of 
interest to our readers: 

The Established Church of Scotland 
had 16 synods, 84 presbyteries, and 
1,204 congregations. The Lay Associa- 
tion, in support of the schemes of the 
Church, reported an income of £1,181; 
the committee for colonial missions, 
the committee on Jewish mis- 
sions, £3,961. 

The Scottish Free Church has 16 syn- 
ods, 71 presbyteries, 843 churches, 3 
colleges for the education of theological 
students. The funds raised by the Church 
during the year 1862 were as follows: 


| Sustentation of ministers, £112,887; 
| building fund, £38,518; congregational 
| fund, £105,341; missions and education, 


£59,815. Total, £337,204. 
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The United Presbyterian Church, com- 
posed of a union constituted in 1847 of 
the Secession (formed in 1732) and Re- 
lief (originated in 1752) Churches, had 
in 1862 a membership of 167,558, and 


an aggregate amount of £205,167 col- | 
lected for congregational, missionary, | 


and benevolent purposes. The Church 
has 31 presbyteries in England and Scot- 
land, 540 ministers, 1 theological hall at 
Edinburgh. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
which originated in 1706, which has 
just split into two bodies, had last year 
6 presbyteries, 44 churches, and 36 min- 
isters. 

The Synod of United Original Seceders 
was dissolved in 1852 and united to the 
Free Church. Twenty-five congregations, 
however, refused to join that Church, and 
still continue a separated body, divided 
into 4 presbyteries. 

The Presbyterian Church in England, 


which was instituted in 1836, has now | 


7 presbyteries and 105 churches. 

The Presbyterian Church of Lreland had 
in 1861 37 presbyteries, 530 churches, 
57,000 communicants. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland 9 presbyteries, 55 churches, 
40,000 communicants. 


FRANCE. 


THE ANNIVERSARIES.—The religious 
anniversaries of Protestant France are 


far from having the dimensions and the | 


importance of these meetings in England 
and America; still they have a special 
interest for Protestants, because, next to 
those of England and America, they are 
the best organized of the Protestant 
world, and they are a faithful reflex of 
th@ progress of Protestantism in the 
most powerful Roman Catholic country 
of the globe. During the past few years 
they have acquired an additional import- 
ance from the discussions relating to the 
two great theological parties in the State 
Churches. The conviction is growing 
that the Evangelical and the Ration- 
alistic parties will not forever be able 
to remain in the same organization, and 
that the Churches must prepare for a 
split on the Rationalistic question. 

The chief battle-ground for the two 


parties during anniversary week of the | 


present year has been the pastoral con- 
ferences. Their proceedings were of 
greater importance than ever before. 
After a remarkable speech by Pastor 
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| Beroice, declaring that true science, true 
| light, true liberty, true progress was on 
| the side of earnest faith in revelation, 
| in the atonement, etc., Pastor Rognan 
| read and the president put to the vote 
the following protest: 


The conference—considering that the 
faithful may be troubled by systems of 
the present day, attacking the very basis 
of Christianity and the Church ; that these 
negations are produced in the name of 
science, and given as the definitive re- 
sults of the elaboration of modern thought 
—protests in the name of Christian faith, 
of Christian conscience, of Christian ex- 
perience, and of Christian science against 
every doctrine which tends to overturn 
the existence of supernatural order, of 
the divine authority of the Scriptures 
of the divinity of Jesus Christ, and all 
that touches the very essence of Chris- 
tianity ; such as it has been professed in 
all times by all Churches marked with 
the seal of religious power and fruitful- 
ness. The conference invites the faith- 
ful to beware of those systems of science, 
| a thousand times contradicted by the in- 
| cessant transformations of the human 
| mind; and exhorts the different Churches 
to make efforts and sacrifices to favor the 
development and progress of Christian 
science. 





This was voted by the president and 
ninety-four other members. 

One of the most important among the 
other anniversaries was that of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Primary Instruction, 
which was presided over by Mr. Guizot. 
It has founded during the year thirteen 
| new schools, but great is the work still 
before it. In 2,000 communes, in which 
there are 1,200 Protestant places of wor- 
ship, there are yet only 400 Protestant 
schools. The receipts of the society 
were 112,093 franes. The philanthropic 
societies for the juvenile offenders at the 
St. Foy colony, the apprentices of Paris, 
and the Deaconesses institution show 
progress and blessing. Closely allied to 
this society, so far as its objects are con- 
cerned, are the two societies for home 
missions —the Evangelical Society of 
France and the Central Society. The 
former, during the thirty years of its 
sareer, has spent upon French evangel- 
ization 3,580,000 francs. The two Bible 
| Societies together had circulated over 
100,000 copies of the Scriptures, and the 
Tract Society had disseminated 541,392 
tracts. The almanac published by this 
society—Almanack des bons Conseils— 
| has the (for France) immense circulation 
| of 200,000 copies. The report of the 
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Sunday-school Society stated that the 
number of Sunday-schools in France is 
about 660, and that of scholars 33,000. 
Among the speakers at the anniversaries 
were again most of the eminent repre- 
sentatives of French Protestantism. The 
active participation of the younger Gui- 
zot and a number of the society was 
especially noted. 


FRENCH PROTESTANTISM AND SLAVERY. 
—The clergy of the Protestant Churches 
of France have recently given another 
proof of their earnest opposition to 
slavery and their sympathy with the 
success of our cause. More than seven 
hundred and fifty of them have signed 
a letter to the English ministers on the 
subject of the war in America, in which 
they urge that the success of the cause 
represented by the Confederate States 
“would put back the progress of Chris- 
tian civilization and of humanity a whole 
century ;” and call upon the ministers 
and pastors of all denominations in En- 
gland to take the lead in calling forth 
“a great and peaceful manifestation of 
sympathy for the colored race so long 
oppressed and despised by Christian na- 
tions.” The signers of the address rep- 
resent every Protestant denomination of 
France, and every theological school. 
The address has already borne a good 
fruit. The following reply was adopted 
by a conference of ministers held in 
London and presided over by the Hon. 
Rev. Baptist W. Noel: 


Dear Breturen,—We, whose names 
are undersigned, share in your views, re- 
joice in your zeal, and are thankful for 
your exhortations. It is honorable to 
France, and to French Protestantism, 
that you so heartily wish the destruction 
of the slave system, which makes four 
million of negroes wretched, which de- 
bases their masters, which has been a 
vast calamity to a great Protestant na- 
tion, and which dishonors Christ, b 
whose professed servants it is upheld. 
Like yourselves, we feel a deep compas- 
sion for the slaves, who are a ~ of the 
human family; we wish by all means in 


our power to discourage those who are | 


seeking to found an empire on their deg- 
radation ; and we wish success to all just 
and humane measures for their deliver- 
ance. With these sentiments, we beg to 
assure you that, following where you have 
so nobly taken the lead, we shall do what 
we can to accomplish those benevolent 
dbjects to which you invite our attention. 
Accept our fraternal wishes that you om f 
enjoy the favor and blessing of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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Within a few days upward of fifteen 
hundred ministerial signatures to ‘this 
address were received by the London 
and Manchester emancipation societies, 
and large numbers continued to be re- 
ceived every day. The signatures in- 
clude many clergymen of the Churches 
of England and Scotland, and non-con- 
formist ministers of every denomination. 


SPAIN. 


THE IMPRISONED PROTESTANTS.—AIl 
the efforts made by the Evangelical Al- 
liance and other friends of religious lib- 
erty in behalf of the imprisoned Protest- 
ants of Spain have been of no avail. 
The court in Granada has confirmed the 
sentence passed by an inferior court 
against Matamoras, Alham, and Trigo. 
The former two have been sentenced to 
nine years, and Trigo to seven years of 
imprisonment. The discussion of this 
case in all the leading journals of Europe 
has, however, shown this gratifying fact, 
that public opinion is everywhere in fa- 
vor of religious toleration. Thousands 
of Roman Catholics have signed the pe- 
tition to the queen for the release of the 
prisoners. Even the Emperor of France 
had written to that end an autograph 
letter. 


ROMAN OATHOLIOISM 
ITALY. 


INTOLERANCE OF THE CHURCH OF 
RomE.—The world, even the Roman 
Catholic countries not excluded, is grad- 
ually emancipating itself from the thrall- 
dom of religious intolerance; but it is 
certainly not owing to the influence of 
the pope and the bishops if the Catholic 
nations, in common with the rest of the 
world, are progressing in this question 
in the right direction. On the contrary, 
the pope is furnishing himself the most 
unmistakable proofs that the whole in- 
fluence of the Church of Rome, as far as 
the pope and the bishops can control it, 
is still being used for maintaining those 
intolerant laws which disgraced the 
Christianity of the middle ages. The 
pope has recently addressed a letter to 
the Bishops of the Tyrol fully approving 
the efforts made by them for depriving 
the Protestants in that province of the 
right of meeting in public for religious 
worship, and of acquiring landed prop- 
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erty. He also announced in a recent 
allocution that he had succeeded in con- 
cluding with the governments of the 
Central American republics of Nicaragua 
and Salvador concordats which main- 
tained the Roman Catholic Church in 
possession of her former prerogatives as 
the only religion of those states. 

This continued adhesion on the part 
of Rome to the principles of religious in- 
tolerance has, however, the most happy 
effect upon public opinion in the Roman 
Catholic countries. The number of those 
who dare to advocate persecution and 
exclusiveness with regard to other creeds 
in the legislative assemblies and in the 
press are becoming fewer every year. 
Italy, in particular, is setting a good ex- 
ample. The Parliament shows itself a 

vatchful guardian of the maxim of the 
illustrious Cavour: A free Church in a 
free state. Father Passaglia is now a 
member of the Parliament, and in his 


maiden speech, made in the first days of 


May, brought in a bill requiring all priests 
to take an oath of loyalty, guaranteeing 
protection to such priests as are sub- 
jected to ecclesiastical censures on ac- 
count of their sympathy with the national 
cause, or with other reformatory move- 
ments, and providing for the education 
of priests in the state colleges. It shows 
the good sense of the government and 
the majority of the Parliament that this 
motion, however commendable its inten- 
tion may be, was not adopted, but that 
both government and Parliament declared 
themselves in favor of letting the pope 
and the bishops have their own way 
in matters purely ecclesiastical, while 
their encroachments upon the sphere of 
political affairs will be, as before, strenu- 
ously opposed. Italy bids fair to be the 
first state of Latin Europe which will 
carry through the American principle of 
the mutual independence of Church and 
State. 
GERMANY. 


Tur ULTRAMONTANE PARTY IN AUs- 
TRIAA—The Austrian government has 
been compelled to cease its open oppo- 
sition to modern civilization, and, at 
least, to profess a wish to pursue a pro- 
gressive policy. Most of its statesmen, 
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and the emperor himself, have arrived 
at the conclusion that any other policy 
would endanger the very existence of the 
empire. One of the first fruits of the 
new policy is the establishment of relig- 
ious toleration for the Protestants, or, at 
least, the Reformed and Lutheran State 
Churches in every Austrian province. 
It need hardly be said that the repre- 
sentatives of the people are, on this 
question, far ahead of the government, 
and demand not only religious toleration 
for the two Protestant Churches, but an 
unreserved recognition of the principle of 
religious liberty. Only in one province, 
the Tyrol—perhaps the most fanatical 
portion of all Europe—the ultramontane 
party has dared to make an attempt for 
defeating the new imperial policy. The 
three bishops who are members of the 
Tyrolese diet moved a resolution to pe- 
tition the emperor for exempting the 
Tyrol from the law providing for relig- 
ious toleration. As the representatives 
of the Tyrolese peasants are generally 
the blind tools of the priesthood, the 
diet, although by only a small majority, 
adopted the motion, and resolved, in par- 
ticular, to petition the government for 
the following points: 1. That no non- 
catholic commune can be formed in the 
Tyrol. 2, That Protestants can only 
have private worship, and that conse- 
quently all public worship is forbidden 
them. 3. That the Protestant Church 
at Meran, which has been recently or- 
ganized under the operations of the tol- 
eration law, should be considered as a 
place of private property. 4. That no 
Protestant should acquire an estate in 
the province without asking the permis- 
sion of the authorities every time he 
wishes to make a purchase. The repre- 
sentatives of all the important towns 
voted against this resolution of medie- 
val intolerance, and there is no doubt 
that the central government in Vienna 
will refuse to confirm it. Since the 
adoption of the resolution the Protest- 
ants of the capital, Innspruch, have com- 
pleted their permanent organization and 
publicly met for worship. The Catholic 
inhabitants of the town showed a great 
interest in their meeting, and behaved 
with entire propriety. 
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Art. IX.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. | 

THE second part of the great work of | 
Professor Tholuck on the Ecclesiastical | 
Life of the Seventeenth Century until the | 
beginning of what is commonly called | 
the Period of Enlightenment, has been | 
recently concluded. It treats of the | 
second half of the seventeenth century, | 
and completes the history of the time | 
preceding the rise of Rationalism. (Tho- | 
luck, Kirchliche Leben des 17 Jahr- | 
hunderts. 2 vols. Berlin.) 


Professor J. Késtlin, formerly at Got- 
tingen and now at Breslau, has com- 
pleted his work on the theology of Lu- | 
ther in its historical development and 
inner connection. (Késtlin, Luther's The- | 
ologie. 2 vols. Stuttgardt, 1863.) An 
exhaustive work on the theological views | 
of the great reformer of the sixteenth 
century as they gradually developed 
themselves by his emancipation from 
and his lifelong struggle against the 
Church of Rome is, of course, of the ut- 
most importance for a correct under- 
standing of the whole reformatory ngpve- 
ment and the history of Protestantism 
in general. Professor Késtlin, who be- 
longs to the evangelical school of Ger- 
many, was well qualified by his long 
studies on the history and literature of 
the Reformation for undertaking so im- 
portant a work. From a high Lutheran 
standpoint the same subject has been 
recently treated by Professor Harnark 
of Erlangen. 


Professor Beck, of Tiibingen, repre- 
sents in Germany the strictest school of 
a purely biblical theology. He demands 
greater freedom of the Churches from the 
traditional doctrines and practices of 
their several denominations in order to 
be guided, entirely and unbiased, by the 
word of the Bible. His Compendium of 
Christian Doctrines (Leitfaden der Christ- 
lichen Glaubenslehre. Stuttgardt, 1862) 
recommends itself to all Bible students 
as the work of a man whom all evan- 
gelical schools highly esteem for the 
earnestness with which he has devoted 
a whole life to the cultivation of a sys- 
tem of biblical theology. 


In no Protestant country is the pre- 





dominance of Rationalism at present so 
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general as in Holland. The center of 
the theological controversies are in Hol- 
land, to a still higher degree than in Ger- 
many, the universities, of which there 
are in Holland three, Groningen, Utrecht, 
and Leyden, each of which represents a 
particular school. A man of considera- 
ble influence in the modern theology of 
Holland, Hofstede de Groot, has recently 
published a work on the theologians 
of Groningen, (Die Groninger Theotogen. 


| Gotha, 1863,) which gives full informa- 


tion of one of the theological schools of 
modern Dutch theology. 


Of the cheap edition of the works of 
Neander, Tholuck, Ullmann, and Um- 
breit, which Mr. Perthes of Gotha is 
now publishing, eight numbers have ap- 
peared, containing Neander’s History of 
the Apostles and Life of Jesus Christ, and 
Tholuck’s Doctrines of Sin and Sermons. 


Dr. Volbeding has published a work 
on the celebrated traveler and exegetical 
writer, Constantin Tischendorf. Besides 
a biographical sketch, the work contains 
a commentary to the important publica- 
tions of Tischendorf, and reviews the 
results which have already been ob- 
tained for biblical science from the dis- 
coveries of Tischendorf, or may yet be 
expected from them. (Volbeding, Dr. C. 
Tischendorf. Leipzic, 1863.) 


An important work for all who wish 
to study the New Testament in the 
original language is the new and entirely 
revised edition of Wilke’s Greek-Latin 
Lexicon to the Books of the New Testament, 
which is now being published at Leipsic. 
The editor, Prof. Grimm, of Jena, him- 
self well known as an exegetical writer, 
has made it an entirely new work, em- 
bodying in it the results of the numerous 
and excellent literature which has ap- 
peared since the first edition of the work 
on Greek lexicography on the one hand, 
and on biblical exegesis and biblical the- 
ology on the other. (Wilkit, Clavis Novi 
Testamenti. Leipzic, 1863.) 


Among the important continuations 
of theological works which are an- 
nounced by Mr. Perthes, of Gotha, are a 
fourth volume of Polenz’s History of 
French Calvinism, and a fourth volume 
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of Dr. Gildemeister’s work on the cele- 
brated mystic philosopher of Germany, 
Johann Georg Hamann. 


The Evangelical Calendar, which Prof. 
Piper, of Berlin, has now been publish- 
ing for fourteen years, is gaining every 
year more friends in and out of Germany. 
The volume for 1863 contains contribu- 
tions, among others, from Ehrenfeuchter, 
Hundeshagen, Krummacher, Libker, 
Moll, Van Oosterzee, Schenkel, Schmie- 
der, and Ullmann. Among the articles 
it contains we notice one by the editor 
on the Tree of Life, and shorter ones on 
the Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, 
on the Resurrection of Christ, biographi- 
cal sketches of the two apostles, Simon 
and Jude, of Francis of Assisi, of Je- 
rome of Prague, of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
and of the two reformers, Speratus and 
Ursinus. (Hvangelischer Kalender. Ber- 
lin, 1863.) 


The biblical commentary to the Pen- 
tateuch, by Dr. Keil, has been completed 
by the appearance of the second volume. 
This work forms the first part of a com- 
mentary to the entire Old Testament, 
which is to be published by Dr. Delitzsch 
and Dr, Keil. Both authors are well known 
as being among the most learned repre- 
sentatives of the old Lutheran school, | 
and the work is expected to be the best | 
from the standpoint of verbal inspiration 
that the German theology of the present | 
day could produce. The next volume, | 
being a commentary to the Book of Job, | 
by Dr. Delitzsch, is announced as being | 
in press. It will be followed by a com- | 
mentary to the Books of Joshua and the | 
Judges. (Biblischer Commentar tiber das 
alte Testament. 2 vols., 1862, 1863.) | 





Professor Zezschwitz, at Leipzic, has 
commenced a manual of Christian cate- 
chetics. The first volume, which has 
just appeared, has the special title: The 
Catechumenate; or, Ecclesiastical Educa- | 
tion according to Theory and History. A 
Manual especially for Minis*srs and Ped- 
agogues. The second volume, contain- | 
ing the ‘Method of the Catechism and 
of Catechetics for Students and Teach- 
ers,”’ will appear before the end of the | 
year 1863. | 
FRANCE. | 


M. DE TRIQUETY, to whom the Protest- 
ant literature of France is already in- | 
debted for several valuable works, has | 
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recently published a treatise on the 
works of Christian charity, which have 
been established by the Protestant 
Churches of France since the beginning 
of the present century. (M. de Triquety, 
Exposé des Giuvres de la Charité Protest- 
ante. Paris, 1863.) The Christian char- 
ity, according to Triquety, manifests it- 
self chiefly in three forms—instruction, 
assistance, and evangelization. It is the 
two former with which he principally 
occupies himself. “I share,’’ he says, 
“with the most enlightened spirits of 
this time the opinion that we can im- 
prove the condition of the people#only 
by instructing it, and that we can only 
moralize it by strengthening the family 
ties. But I believe, moreover, that a 
sound instruction can be imparted, and 
the love of family be revived only by re- 
storing to the depraved hearth and the 
unbelieving school the Gospel of truth. 
Fruitful and lasting works I have seen 
only among those which are produced 
by men attaching no merit to works, but 
working only in an humble spirit of chil- 
dren toward their Creator.” 

The author gives a sketch of the Prot- 
estant schools in France, which number 
about fourteen hundred, though the ori- 
gin of some of them exceeds the begin- 
ning of the present century, from which 
time dates the legal existence of Protest- 
antism iu France. They are all in a 
flourishing condition and are conducted 
on a religious basis, while the state, un- 
der the pretext of being impartial toward 
all denominations, excludes religious in- 
struction from schools altogether. Sev- 
eral societies make it their special object 
to found Protestant schools wherever 
they are needed, and under their patron- 
age they are rapidly increasing in num- 
ber. Sunday-schools are now connected 
with nearly every Protestant Church of 
France, and a special society has been 
organized in Paris for the purpose of 
founding a Sunday-School Library. Of * 
still greater interest is the information 
which the author gives us on the numer- 
ous institutions which have been founded 
by the French Protestants for the benefit 
of the poor, the wretched, the sick, the 
depraved, the orphans, and other classes 
of society needing the aid of Christian 
charity. Some of these institutions, as 
those of Pastor John Bost at La Torre, 
have acquired a world-wide reputation. 


Mr. GueErou.t, the editor of one of 
the Paris dailies, the Opinion Nationale, 
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has published a volume of essays on re- 
ligious questions under the title, Etudes 
de Politique et de Philosophie Religieuse. 
(Paris, 1863.) The work is, in the main, 
a vindication of Saint-Simonism. It con- 
tains some brilliant articles against the 
Church ef Rome in her present con- 
dition, on the Mortara affair, and some 
similar topics. But it also disparages 
Christianity in general, by charging it 
with indifference or even hostility as to 
the material progress of mankind and 
the industrial progress. Like most of 
the antichristian publications of modern 
France, it has a leaning toward the sys- 
tem of the Positive Philosophie, whose 
influence among young scholars has by 
no means yet ceased. The importance 
of works of this class consists not so 
much in any new ideas, as in the fact 
that they come from men who in other 
questions exercise a considerable influ- 
ence upon our age. The great majority 
of them are in search of some kind of 
religion which they wish to substitute for 
Christianity ; but the more candid among 
them will not deny that the effect pro- 
duced by all the novel religious and anti- 
religious systems of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is as yet insignificant. 


Professor RossEEUW Satnt-HILAIRE, 
of Paris, has published a volume of relig- 
ious essays under this title, Etudes Relig- 
ieuses et Literaires. (Paris, 1863.) Many 
of these articles had already appeared in 
the Revue Chretienne, to which the author 
is a frequent contributor. He is in every 
respect one of the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of evangelical Protestantism 
in France. 


A similar work has been published by 
Mr. Michel Nicholas, a leading man of 
the Liberal school of French Protestant- 
ism, (Essays de Philosophie et d’ Histoire 
_Religieuse. Paris, 1863.) The author 
analyzes the chief works on modern Ger- 
man theology on the origin of Chris- 
tianity, and, like other writers of his 
school, he insists that a radical distinc- 
tion must be made between the dogma 
and religion. One of the chief charac- 
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teristics of this writer is his great clear- 
ness, which makes his work valuable for 
those who wish to acquaint themselves 
with the substance of this part of modern 
German literature without the trouble 
of studying all the original works them- 
selves. 


A great sensation has been made in 
the highest literary circles of France by 
a pamphlet of the Bishop of Orleans, 
Dupanloup, against four of the leading 
representatives of antichristian litera- 
ture in France, Littré, Rénan, Taine, 
and Maury. The former was a candi- 
date for a vacant chair in the French 
Academy —the highest ambition of a 
French scholar. His prospects of an 
election appeared to be good, for he had 
just commenced the publication of a 
great French dictionary, whose superior 
literary merits were acknowledged on 
all sides, and which promises to become 
one of the most eminent works of French 
literature. Mr. Littré is, however, an 
avowed follower of the school of Pesi- 
tive Philosophy, which some years ago 
was founded by Auguste Comte, and 
which openly discards and denies all the 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity. The 
Bishop of Orleans charges him with dis- 
guised atheism, and the effect of his 
pamphlet, which was published a few 
days before the election, was such that 
Mr. Littré remained in a minority and 
was defeated by Mr. de Carné, a historian 
and statesman belonging to the liberal 
Catholic school, of which Bishop Dupan- 
loup, Montalembert, Prince Broglie, the 
present Archbishop of Paris, and others 
are leaders. Among those who voted 
on this occasion for Mr. de Carné were 
Guizot, Villemain, Cousin, and M. de 
Lamartine; while Thiers, de Sacy, Mignet, 
Ampére, de Remusat, and the Duke of 
Broglie cast their votes for Mr. Littré. 


Mr. Rénan has in press a work en- 
titled, The Life of Christ; or, the Origin 
of Christianity, which it is expected will 
make as great sensation in France as the 
work of Strauss made a few years ago 
in Germany. 
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Arr. X.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, April, 1863. (New 
York.)—1. Miracles the Proof of Christianity. 2. Philosophy and The- 
ology in Conflict. 3. Freedom Betrayed by the Evangelical Alliance of 
England. 4. Dérner on the Sinless Perfection of Jesus. 5. The Zoroas- 
trian Religion. 6. Lyman Beecher, D.D. 7%. Bishop Colenso on the 

E Pentateuch? 

' AMERICAN QUARTERLY CuuRcH Review, April, 1863. (New York.)— 
1. Stanley’s Lectures and the Oriental Churches. 2. Religious Novels 
of New England. 3. The First Bishop of Connecticut and the meena 
Recorder. 4. Mr. Harwood’s Convention Sermon; and Recent Biblical 
Criticism. 5. Bishop Colenso versus Historical Christianity. 6. Gen- 
eral Convention of 1862. 

BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCETON ReEvIEW, April, 1863. (Philadel- 
phia.)—1, The Manner of Preaching. 2. The Life of Edward Irving. 
3. Recent Explorations in Africa. 4. The Fathers of Ross-shire. 5. Mer- 
cer County Teachers’ Institute. 6. The True Place of Man in Zoology. 


CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, April, 1863. (Boston, Mass.)—1. James L. 
Kingsley, LL.D. 2. English Congregational Statistics, for 1863. 3. Ohio 
Congregationalism. 4. Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges. 5. A 
Song against the Friars. 6. The Problem of Christian Union. 7. The 
Old Meeting-House of the South Parish, Andover, Mass. 8. The Way 
to Sing Truly. 9. Lay Ruling Elders, 

DanvitLE Review, March, 1863. (Danville, Ky.)—1. Inquiry of Human 
Society. 2. Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 3. Politics and the Church. 
4, Credibility of the Resurrection of the Dead. 5. The New Life of the 
Redeemed ; Part IL. 

June, 1868.—1. Studies on the Bible, No. [¥V—The Exodus; Passover; 
Priesthood ; Borrowing the Jewels. 2. The Element of Admonition in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 3. The Peril and Duty of the American 
People, with respect to the Foreign Relations of the Country, impending 
War with England and France, and the threatened Humiliation and 

Partition of the United States. 4. Chaplaincy in the Army. 5. The 

Wh: Vee Puritans and their Principles, by Edwin Hall. 6. The True Mission of 

; chow the Church. 7. A Manual of Worship. 

| * Freewit Baptist QuaRTERLY, January, 1863. (Dover, N. H.)—1. The 

English Pulpit of the Seventeenth Century. 2. The Freewill Baptist 

Foreign Mission Society. 3. Life and Character of Nathaniel Emmons. 





4 ay ‘aie. 4. The Eighteenth General Conference. 5. The Proclamation of 
gia?) Freedom. 
Be fees ye New Encianver, April, 1863. (New Haven, Conn.)—1. The Causes of 


History. 2. Early English Literature. 38. Reply to Professor Parker. 
4, Address Commemorative of the Life and Services of Hon. Roger Sher- 


whe 
ire man Baldwin. 5. On Man’s Zoological Position. 6. Correspondence of 
i. a Rev. William Patton, D.D., with the Secretaries of the Evangelical Alli- 
aI) 7 ance on the Subject of the American War. 7. Loyalty and Disloyalty 
4 Interpreting the Constitution. 
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Boston Review, May, 1863. (Boston, Mass.)—1. Atonement—Steps 
Downward. %. George Herbert. 3. The Sword and Christianity. 
4. Fasting. 5. Christ’s Testimony to our Canonical Scriptures. 6. Our 
Lord’s Third Temptation. 7. John Calvin. 8. Sinners’ Rights, 
9. Short Sermons. 

The Boston Review is established by a body of Christian gentle- 

men who believe that “Calvin, the Westminster Divines, and 

Edwards, furnish the best human symbols of Christian doctrine.” 

“It is the design of this Review to keep both their terms and their 

original import living and fresh before the Church of our. times.” 

We fully indorse the sentiment that “old Calvinism is none the 

worse for being old.” We have our argument against its theodice, 

as being the embodiment of self-contradiction. But one contradic- 
tion, so strange a thing is human nature, may be happily balanced 
by another. Whatever may be our view of the doctrinal error, and 
of the baleful effects in most directions of the error, it is grateful to 
our feelings to acknowledge the great power of Christian life man- 
ifested by the Calvinistic body of our land at the present hour. 

We look to it as a stronghold against the incoming flood of that 

flashy Pelagianism which, under the garb of neology, is seeking 

to rob faith of its strength and religious experience of all depth. 

The following passage we quote as an incidental glance at the 
results which the latest researches of geology profess to furnish in 
regard to the antiquity of man: 


And here, writing for persons of all creeds and of no creed, we shall not appeal 
to the third chapter of Genesis. Whether that chapter be history, allegory, or 
myth; whether Adam’s moral character was changed, or only exhibited, in eating 
the forbidden fruit; whether his sin was imputed to his posterity, or inherited by 
them, or both; whether there was only one Adam, the parent of all men, or half a 
dozen, or half a thousand Adams, all so much alike that the history of any one of 
them is substantially the history of all the others: these are important questions 
on which we have very decided opinions; but we need not urge them here. 


BrsuioTneca Sacra AND BrericaL Repostrory, April, 1863. (Ando- 
ver, Mass.)—1. The Roman Empire and Christianity. 2. The Denial of 
the Supernatural. 3. Buckle’s History of Civilization. 4, Whence came 
the Quotation in Hebrews i,6? 5. The Old School in New England 
Theology. 6. The Church and Churches. 7. The Historic Character 
of the Pentateuch. 8. Owen’s Commentary on the Gospels. 9. Works 
of Rufus Choate. . 

The article on Old-School New-England Calvinism, by Prof. Law- 

rence of East Windsor Theological Seminary, is in its statements 

of the doctrines of Methodism candid, and in the general correct. 

Some of its references to our own statements induce us to give it a 

brief notice. 

1. The “ freedom” ascribed by Prof. L. to a responsible agent 
is, so far as we can see, the freedom attributable to a machine. 
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Just as a clock-hammer possesses in its given antecedents no power 
for a different stroke instead, so the agent has no power for “a dif- 
ferent volition instead.” The agent can in the given case give none 
but a one solely possible volition, just as the clock-hammer can give 
none but a one solely possible stroke. This is true of every volition 
that ever takes place, just as it is true of every clock stroke that 
ever takes place. It is true of the entire series of volitions of 
every single agent, as it is true of the entire series of the strokes of 
every single clock. Just as, should a clock have an eternal exist- 
ence, each stroke would be a solely possible stroke, so, should an 
agent have eternal existence, each volition would be a solely possi- 
ble volition. As the clock could not, in a single one instance of the 
infinite series, help giving the given stroke, so the agent could not 
in a single instance help giving the given volition. Ifthe volitions 
were all wicked, still, the agent gives the solely possible. No sinful 
volition that ever takes place could in the given antecedents have 
been withheld. No sin ever committed could have been helped or 
avoided. Sin and damnation are as inevitable to the sinner as the 
clock-stroke is to the clock. 

This the professor calls “freedom.” It is just the freedom of a 
machine. It excludes guilt, responsibility, just retribution from 
existence, and makes a just, retributive divine government impos- 
sible. 

2. A clock-hammer can give a different stroke, if it inclines or is 
moved to. That is, it can strike differently sequently upon different 
antecedents. Just so, Calvinists admit that the agent can will other- 
wise 1F—the antecedents are otherwise. That is, he can will dif- 
ferently in different cases ; which nobody was ever so unwise as to 
deny. Thus to our making a man’s Arminianism or Calvinism 
depend on his answer to Fletcher’s question, “Is the will at 
liberty to choose otherwise than it does, or is it not?” Prof. L. 
replies, “A man is at perfect liberty to choose otherwise than he 
does, if he wishes to.” A clock-hammer is perfectly at liberty, we 
reply, to strike otherwise if it is inclined to. But Prof. L. teaches, 
with all other necessitarians, that this antérior “wish” of the 
agent is just as absolutely necessitated and controlled by antecedent 
causes, as this inclination of the clock-hammer is controlled by its 
antecedent mechanical causes. ach lies as a link in the chain of 
necessary causations. So that the volition, in the given cask, is as 
solely possible as the clock-stroke in the given case. And that 
excludes all responsibility or possibly just retribution. 

3. Prof. Lawrence endeavors to exculpate the elder Calvinism 
from the logical difficulty of teaching that “it is divinely just 
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to create one being bad, or a race bad, and then damn them for 
being bad.” Of this dogma he affirms that Calvinism “ ignores it 
and abjures it as cordially as do our Methodist brethren.” 

Prof. Lawrence possesses that manly*equanimity which prevents 
his construing our pushing a doctrine to its logical consequences 
into an attack upon the doctrinary himself. His love both of dis- 
cussion and of truth would prompt him to say to us, “ Push our 
views into a logical or moral absurdity if you can, and let us see 
how fairly and conclusively it can be done.” Very well. We say 
that in his own statement of the doctrine of the Will and Responsi- 
bility, as we are obliged to understand it, is wrapped the very 
doctrine that he “ abjures.” 

Calvinism teaches that subsequent to the fall the race comes into 
existence necessitatedly sinful ; and without any claim for power to 
be or do otherwise, it deserves damnation for being what it is, as 
thus brought into existence. That, we say, is holding that God 
may damn a creature for being what he makes him be. 

Prof. Lawrence in reply says, 1. “God created . . . man ‘very 
good ;’ he never created any being or race bad.” 2. ‘He con- 
demns men only for the evil they were free in producing.” 3. All 
attributable to God is “he did not annihilate it,” namely, the race. 
We reply to these in the same numerical order, 1. God created man 
with a nature which in his circumstances according to Calvinism was 
necessitated to sin. He was created volitionally unable, under the 
actual antecedents, to avoid sin. For he had no power of contrary 
choice. And for that created unavoidability in the conditions he is 
damned. The subsequent race is brought into existence deserving 
damnation for being what they are as thus brought into existence, 
and without any claim to power to avoid that nature and that damna- 
tion. The fact that they are created through second causes, namely, 
the processes of generation, cannot come into a moral consideration, 
so long as those secondary causations are the mere media of suceess- 
ive necessitations started from the first cause. If I am necessitated 
into existence by a necessitating cause, which necessitating cause 
is necessitated by a line of necessitating causes, started by a first 
cause, I am necessitated into existence by that first cause, no mat- 
ter how long the chain or how many the links. The first cause is 
author of the last effect. Birth, then, in this argument differs noth- 
ing from creation. If I am guilty for being born bad, I am equally 
guilty for being created bad. To be born is to be created through 
a series of necessitative secondary causes. 2. God, according to 
necessitarianism, condemns men for the evil “they are free in pro- 
ducing ;” just as free in producing, we reply, as a clock-hammer is 
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free in striking. The being, in the given case, can no more avoid 
sinning than the clock-hammer can avoid striking. In both cases it 
is a freedom to without a freedom from, the act. Hence, if in either 
case there is damnation, it-is damnation for what the actor cannot 
help. He is created to act, under those conditions, as he does ; and 
for being created such, both in necessary being and necessary action, 
he is damned. 3. But all that Calvinism affirms is that God “ did 
not annihilate” the race. No, Prof. Lawrence, it is not merely 
non-annihilation, nor non-prevention, nor privative non-interfer- 
ence that Calvinism teaches. It teaches that God is the hecessita- 
tive first cause, through a straight inevitable line of necessitating 
second causes, of the man’s existence, and of his every act, and of 
his final damnation for that being and act. Necessitated te be 
what he is, to do what he does, of that necessitation God is the 
necessitator, the necessitator who not only negatively precludes 
any different results from any possible existence, but positively 
necessitates that sole result to come into existence. That is, God 
necessitates his existence, his nature, his sin, and his damnation 
for that necessitated nature and sin. Man has no adequate ability 
for different existence, choice, act, or destiny. And that is the 
most appalling fatalism. 

Prof. Lawrence expressly denies the power of contrary choice or 
volition. When a man volitionates sinfully he had no power to 
volitionate otherwise ; he could not help willing as he did. He is 
created a necessary sinner, a nevessary heir of hell. 

And without power for “ contrary volition instead,” there can be 
no power for “ contrary action instead.” If aman cannot will other- 
wise than a given way, he cannot corporeally act otherwise than a 
given way. If through his eternal existence a man has power but 
for a certain series of volitions, then he has power but for a certain 
series of corporeal motions. What a man must will, that he must do. 
What a man cannot will, that he cannot do. The power of willing 
but thus excludes the power of doing otherwise. So that if there 
be no moral, that is, volitional, ability for different choice, still less 
can there be natural, that is, corporeal, power for different action. 





> +> 
English Reviews. 


Eprmvsuren Review, April, 1863. (New York: reprint.)}—1. Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea. 2. Worsley’s Translation of the Odyssey. 
3. Tithe Impropriation. 4. Simancas Records of the Reign of Henry VII. 
5. The Black Country. 6. India under Lord Canning. 7. The Bible and 
the Church. 8. Sir Rutherford Alcock’s Japan. 9. Professor Huxley 
on Man’s Place in Nature. 10. The Greek Revolution. 
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LonpoN QUARTERLY REVIEW, April, 1863. (New York: reprint.)—1. In- 
dustrial Resources of British India. 2. The American War, Fort Sumter 
to Fredericksburg. 3. History of Cyclopedias. 4. The Salmon Ques- 
tion. 5. Biblical Criticism—Colenso and Davidson. 6. Poland. 7. Sen- 
sation Novels. 8. Kinglake’s Crimea. 


Nationa REvieEw, April, 1863. (London.)—1. The Irish Church Estab- 
lishment. 2. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 8. Passages from the 
Life of Erasmus. 4, Chronicles of Carlingford. 5. Stanley’s Lectures. 
6. Bolingbroke as a Statesman. 7. Roba di Roma. 8. Lady Morgan. 
9. Early History of Messianic Ideas, 10, The Attitude of Parties this 
Session. 

Norra British Review, February, 1863. (New York: reprint.)— 
1, Convicts and Transportation. 2. Recent Attacks on the Pentateuch, 
8. Professor Wilson. 4. Professor Faivre’s Scientific Biography of 
Goethe. 5. Greece during the last Thirty Years. 6. Novels and 
Novelists of the Day. 7. Domestic Annals of Scotland. 8, Dr. Cun- 
ningham’s Historical Theology. 9. The Prospects of Parties. 


May.—1. Disintegration of Empires. 2. Danish Literature, Past and 
Present. 3. Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 4. Vegetable Epi- 
demics. 5. Hill Tribes in India. *6. Modern Preaching. 7. M. Saisset 
and Spinoza. 8. British Intervention in Foreign Struggles, 


WEstMrinsTER Review, April, 1863. (New York: reprint.)—1. Austrian 
Constitutionalism. 2. The Reformation Arrested. 8. The Resources of 
India. 4. The Jews of Western Europe. 5. Lady Morgan. 6. Truth 
versus Edification. 7. The Antiquity of Man. 8. Cotemporary Liter- 
ature. 

The Westminister makes its utmost of the somewhat insufficient 


argument for the high geological antiquity of man, but puts in the 
following salvo for the biblical chronology : 


From the definiteness with which 4004 B.C. has been assigned as the date of 
the creation, one would suppose it to have been clearly stated in some part of the 
biblical record ; yet it rests upon no other authority than two genealogies, which 
profess respectively to record the birth and succession of the sons of Adam, end- 
ing with Noah, (Gen. v;) and the birth and succession of the sons of Shem, 
ending with Abraham, (Gen. xi, 10-26.) Now, to say nothing of the marked dis- 
crepancies running through the whole series of numbers in these genealogies, as 
they come down to us in the Hebrew text and in the Septuagint version respect- 
ively (discrepancies amounting to a difference of six hundred and six years in the 
antediluvian period, between the “longer chronology’’ of Eusebius and Hales, 
and the “shorter chronology ” of Petavius and Usher,) and accepting those of the 
Hebrew text as most authoritative, the question arises, how far we are justified 
in assuming such genealogies to have any chronological value. This question 
was long since very carefully and candidly discussed by Dr. Prichard, in a note 
on the biblical chronology at the conclusion of his ‘‘ Researches into the Physical 
History of Mankind,” a work which strongly advocated the derivation of all the 
races of men from a single pair, by a masterly combination of physiological, his- 
torical, philological, and psychological arguments. And this eminent scholar, 
whose general views on theological subjects were strongly orthodox and conserv- 
ative, did not hesitate in announcing it as his well-considered conclusion, that 
there is no such evidence of the continuity of these genealogies, as affords any 
kind of basis for the computation of the age of the world, or for the assignment of 
a date to the creation of man; and that while the date of the arrival of Abraham 
in Palestine may be computed with a near approximation to truth, “beyond that 
event we can never know how many centuries, nor even how many chiliads of years 
may have elapsed since the first man of clay received the image of God and the 
breath of life.” 
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LONDON QUARTERLY REviEw, (Wesleyan.) April, 1863. (London.)—1. Mr. 
Miall on Church Property. 2. The Rejection of Fiji. 3. Irish Annals. 
4. The Life and Writings of Béranger. 5. The South Ceylon Wesleyan 
Mission. 6. Greece and the Greeks. 7 Kinglake’s Invasion of the 
Crimea. 8 English Rationalism. 9. The American War. 

The article on America is an ignoble descent from the high level of 

the manly utterances of William Arthur. There is as much deteri- 

oration in the style of language and the grade of intellect as in 
the moral dignity. All this is of far less consequence to us than 
to the unfortunate authors. 

We have had very little to say for some time past upog the tone 
of the English quarterlies toward the United States. The English 
nation, from motives of selfishness, desires our dismemberment. 
They wish the failure of the Northern arms, because they wish the 
diminution of our power. This wish is the nucleus of all their 
utterances, upon which all their logic, their moralities, and philo- 
sophizings crystallize. Such being the palpable facts, it becomes 
us to accept them with just the defiance and disregard due to a 
determined enemy, who has the disposition but lacks the courage 
or the opportunity to strike a blow. All the hostile insolence, the 
sneaking hypocrisy, and the affected philosophic assumption of 
the certainty and the humanitarian desirableness of our disunion, 
are born of the occasion. They will pass when our crisis is past. 
So far as the temporary language and temper are concerned, they 
are little worth record or future recollection. But America will 
not soon forget the hostile precedents that England shall have set. 
And we believe that the time is coming when our nation will 
demand that the laws of nations shall be brought to a close adjudi- 
cation of her acts, and if they bear not the test, the last iota of 
reparation be exacted. If a half century of enmity has not been 
stored up in the heart of the American people against her it is 
not England’s fault. What compensation she obtains for her 
folly it will perplex her wisdom to tell. 


British QuARTERLY Review, April, 1863. (London.)—1. Indigo, Rent, 
and Ryots. 2. The Ethics of Periodical Criticism. 8. Taxation and 
Expenditure—Peto and Northcote. 4. Madagascar and its Christianity. 
5. On Convict Management. 6. The Railway System and its Inventors. 
7. Christopher North. 8. Antiquity of Man—Sir Charles Lyell. 9. Rev- 
olutionary Poland. 10. English Thought and the English Church. 


The article on the Antiquity of Man reviews all the geological evi- 
dence hitherto furnished, and adds the following conclusion : 


The discovery of a whole cemetery of skulls like those of Engis or Neanderthal, 
or of a collection of microscopes and other philosophical instruments in some pre- 
glacial formation, would not shake our faith in the veracity of Scripture for a 
moment. It would indeed be necessary to revise our construction of the opening 
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chapters of Genesis. But since it is nowhere expressly asserted that Adam was 
the first intelligent creature whom God produced on the earth, we should surely 
have noright to charge the book with untruthfulness because it contains no allusion 
to the owners of those “ ape-like”’ crania, or to the manufacturers of those miser- 
able flints. To do so would be as unfair as it would be to assert that it spoke ‘the 
thing which was not’’ because it records the appearance of the rainbow after the 
deluge, though the sun, and clouds, and raindrops—all the factors of the phenom- 
enon, indeed—were in existence long before the flood. Geology has already con- 
strained us to interpret the Mosaic narrative as our forefathers did not. Fifty years 
ago there was scarcely a divine who would not have been shocked had he been 
requested to believe that the creation of the world occupied more than six literal 
days ; now there is hardly a lettered man to be found in the three kingdoms who 
would not consider the proposition just as hopeless as if he were to maintain that 
Rome Imperial was built in four-and-twenty hours. 

If, therefore, any of our readers should feel reluctant to relinquish the ordinary 
chronology, there is one supposition, already half suggested, which it appears to us 
perfectly lawful to advance. Few can fail to have been struck by the fact that man 
is the sole acknowledged species in the genus Homo. Mr. Lawrance and others go 
further, and “put him into a separate order by himself.” But of what other crea- 
ture can we say the same? Looking at him zoologically, simply as the chief rham- 
mal, we might expect to find that the law which has regulated the appearance of 
other animals would have applied in some measure tohim. Whatever may be said 
with regard to the doctrine of progressive development, the successive geological 
platforms which have been reared have obviously been employed as exercising- 
grounds, new species having been introduced from time to time, while others have 
been permitted to expire. Each particular order has broken up into various genera, 
as if to give it a fair trial under the most favorable circumstances. But man, as 
historically known, has always been specifically one and indivisible. Varieties 
exist, but these are all of the same flesh and blood. Is it not permissible, therefore, 
to suppose, if the case should ultimately require some revision of our views, that 
other species of this proud genus may have preceded us on the earth? and as we 
may safely assume that they would be inferior to ourselves in mental organization, 
would there be any impropriety in fastening the low-class skulls to which we have 
so frequently referred upon their shoulders, and placing the clumsy flint imple- 
ments about which so much has been said in their unskillful hands ? 

But, however this may be, all that Scriptufe requires us to believe in reference 
to Adam is, that he was the progenitor of the existing race. It does not assert that 
no other species ever belonged to his genus, nor does it even affirm that the extant 
tribes of human beings are the only tribes of human beings which have ever appeared. 
It is silent on such subjects; but its silence may be simply of the same kind as that 
which omits all mention of the sun until the fourth “day,” and all reference to death 
until after the fall. That such previously-created races may have wholly disap- 
peared before Adam was introduced is no unreasonable presumption; on the con- 
trary, it is suggested by the argument on which, as we have seen, the case of the 
antiquarians chiefly turns, namely, that these primitive men were coeval with the 
mastodon, cave-bear, and other extinct quadrupeds. The bipeds may have suc- 
cumbed to the same adverse influences under which their four-footed cotemporaries 
perished. Not only from the state of the climate which then appears to have pre- 
vailed, but also from the barbaric conditions under which they lived, we are entitled 
to assume that they must have had great difficulty in making head against the 
miseries of their position. Until, therefore, it can be shown that the flint men of 
the Somme have left issue-which now forms part of the human family, or until the 
heirs of the Natchez veteran can be traced into the Adamic line, we do not see that 
the existence of savages twenty or a hundred thousand years ago, even if fully 
established, could in the slightest degree impair the credit of the sacred Book. But 
for the present we do not feel that we are obliged to surrender the received ideas 
on this question. When adequate proof on the side of concession shall be before 
us, the concession shall be made. We reverence the past or conform to the 
present on all such questions according to the law of evidence, and on no other 


ground. 
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French Reviews. 


REVvE DES Devx MonpeEs.—January 15, 1862.—1. Kiaczxo, The Union 
Movement in Germany. 4. L. Reysaup, Primary Instruction, and the 
Children of the Poor Classes in England. 6. Laur, The Gold Fields of 
California. 7. MicHELET, Six Months of the Regency. 

February 1.—1. Aus, the Three Years’ Campaign on the Senegal. 
2. Dupont Wuite, The Local Administration in England and France: 
Centralization and Liberty. 7. BLENzy, Submarine Telegraphs. 

February 15.—1. Esqurros, England and English Life, (nineteenth article.) 
2. Emit pE LaopayeE, The Religious Crisis in the Nineteenth Century. 
5. LAVOLLEE, Colonies and Modern Colonization. 

March 1.—2. AMEDEE TurERRY, Three Ministers of the Roman Empire 
under the Sons of Theodosius. 8. DrLABoRDE, Horace Vernet, his 
Works and his Style. 5. Cu. pz Mazapk, Italian Unity, the Papacy, 
and France. 8. L. pz LAVERGUE, The Relative Power of the Principal 
European States. 

March 15.—1. Recivs, The American Negroes since the beginning of the 
Civil War, (first article, ) 5. ScnereEr, Confessions of an Anglican Mis- 
sionary. 7. Cu. DE MazaDE, The Polish Insurrection before Europe. 

April 1.—1. MicHE.et, Paris and France under Law. 5. Ca. DE REMU- 
sat, Democracy and Liberty. 7. Recitus, The American Negroes since 
the beginning of the Civil War, (second article.) 

April 15.—2. AMEDEE THIERRY, Three Ministers of the Roman Empire 
under the Sons of Theodosius. 4. Des Varannes, China since the 
Treaty of Pekin. 6. BLENzy, Submarine Telegraphs. 

May 1.—3. Lrnpav, Japan since the Opening of its Ports, 4. REVI1Ez, 
The Origin of Christianity according to the Tibingen School. 6. Dupont 
Ware, The Local Administration in France and England. 7. LauaE.. 
The Primitive Man according to the Recent Works of English Authors, 


The large number of articles which the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
by far the most prominent and influential representative of the 
literary world of France, continues to devote to the discussion of 
theological and religious questions, is a conclusive proof of the 
great interest which the present generation of the French people, 
and in particular the higher and educated classes, take in the sub- 
ject of religion. The Revue has no particular standpoint; it has 
among its contributors orthodox Catholics and Protestants no less 
than rationalists and freethinkers. In the numbers whose contents 
we have stated above, we find two articles on important theological 
subjects from leading representatives of the liberal school; one 
from M. Reville, on the Origin of Christianity according to the 
Tiibingen School, the other from M. Scherer, on the Confessions of 
an Anglican Missionary, which title he chooses for a review of the 
Colenso controversy. 

M. Reville, who is the pastor of a French congregation at Rot- 
terdam, Holland, has labored hard for many years to make France 
acquainted with the chief results of that class of German theology 
of which Dr. Strauss and Dr. Baur are the best known representa- 
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tives. In this article for the Revue des Deux Mondes, he gives 
first a brief account of the life and works of the late Dr. Baur, of 
his followers and associates; and he then proceeds to develop the 
theory by which this Tibingen school has tried to explain the 
growth of Christianity as not differing essentially in its origin and 
development from any other religious system. Like most of the 
eminent French writers of the present day, M. Reville writes with 
a pleasing clearness, and without doubt successfully accomplishes 
his object, which is, to explain to those who have heard of the 
Tibingen school and its labors, without, however, knowing any of 
its results, the whole system which that school has tried to substi- 
tute for the views which both Roman Catholics and orthodox Prot- 
estants have of the origin of Christianity. M. Reville writes, on 
the whole, objectively, without direct polemics against other views ; 
yet he does not conceal his entire sympathy with the tendencies of 
the Tibingen school. In order to show their impartiality, the 
editors of the Revue ought to follow up this article with one from 
either a Roman Catholic or a Protestant theologian, reviewing the 
claimed discoveries of the Tibingen school, from the standpoint of 
those whose faith in the historical truth of the Bible record has 
remained unshaken. 

The article in the number of February 15, on “The Religious 
Crisis of the Nineteenth Century,” treats of the irrepressible con- 
flict between the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
spirit of modern times, which has taken hold, more or less, of the 
masses in every Catholic country. The author arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusion : 


The actual crisis will not bring on the great changes of Catholicism which the 
‘one party desires and the other fears. The laity have followed their way; the 
Church has followed hers. Both have made progress, but in an opposite sense; and 
it would be necessary for the one or the other to wheel about completely in order 
to make it possible for them to meet. Pius IX. recently stated this divergence in 
clear terms; and it would be difficult to deny his assertions, at least as a matter of 
fact. We have seen that while within the Church religion has been more and more 
materialized in the splendors of festivals, the variety of symbols, the manifoldness 
of ceremonies, out of the Church the religious sentiment has become more inward, 
more personal, more independent of the forms which may serve to manifest it. 
While on the one side the circle of questions decided by dogmatical authority, and 
thus withdrawn from discussion, is becoming larger, on the other side an immense 
need is being developed to discuss everything, to examine everything, without any 
other guide than the laws of reason, without any other aim than to discover the 
truth. There, the principle of authority is being fortified, and the supreme power 
is becoming more absolute; here, on the contrary, the democratic instincts and the 
love of liberty awake. Without doubt it is difficult to predict the future, and no 
one can have the pretension to determine the consequences of an event so consid- 
erable as the fall of the temporal power of the Holy See would be; but everything 
indicates that in the spiritual domain that shock will cause the Church to seek new 
strength, not in a transformation which would rejuvenate her too much, and make 
her unrecognizable in the eyes of her own members, but rather in a more energetic 
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affirmation of her infallibility, and in a greater exaggeration of her principles, The 
progress of ultramontane sentiments, the revival of faith and mysticism, the meet- 
ings and the proselytism of the clergy, the need of concentration and of a dictator- 
ship in times of trial, all the circumstances resulting from the actual crisis must 
push, it seems, the papacy in this direction. The desires expressed by some sincere 
Liberals, and by some eminent spirits among the Roman Catholics, will not be 
realized, to their great regret, but to the no less great satisfaction of the official 
defenders of orthodoxy ; the (Roman Catholic) Church will probably be hereafter 
what she has been heretofore. Be it remembered, that the greatest trials, the long 
residence of the popes at Avignon, the Reformation, the French Revolution, noth- 
ing has been able to arrest her in the development of her principles, or to bring her 
nearer to modern thought. 





oe 
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REVUE CHRETIENNE.—January 15, 1863.—1. DELABORDE, Chancellor De 
lHospital. 2. EDMOND DE GUERLE, The Religious Opinions of Milton. 
8. A. ScHAEFFER, Saint Martin and Mysticism in France about 1800, 
(second article.) 

February 15.—1. A. ScHAEFFER, Saint Martin and Mysticism in France, 
(third article.) 2. G. Fiscu, On the Actual Condition of the American 
Crisis. 8. RosskEEuw Sarnt-Hiarre, Fragment of a Lecture at the 
Sorbonne. 4. J. F. Astre, The Religious Revival in the French Prot- 
estant Church. 

March 15.—1. LicotTENBERGER, Ludwig Uhland. 2. E. PREssEnsg, Sit- 
ting of the- French Academy of February 26, 1863. 3. J. F. Asrre, 
The Religious Revival in the French Protestant Church, (second article.) 
4, F. Rouuer, Italian Correspondence. 

April 15.—1. Kunn, Essay on Voltaire, (third article.) 2. Camarrr, On 
the Actual Condition of the Anglican’Church. 38. RossEEuw Sarnt- 
Hrvarre, Protestant Charity. 4. F. B., The Lectures of the College of 
France and the Sorbonne in 1863. 


The last article of the above four numbers of the Revue Chretienne 
gives an interesting sketch of the religious condition of the two 
celebrated Paris High Schools, the College de France and the Sor- 
bonne. In consequence of the centralization which still prevails in 
all branches of public life in France, it may be said that the public’ 
opinion of the country is still, to a very large extent, being moulded 
at the high schools of Paris. The writer in the Revue considers 
the moral condition of the thousands of young men who annually 
flock to Paris to complete their education as on the whole superior 
to what it was formerly. They are, he says, showing a noble inde- 
pendence of mind. They love liberty, and have given severe 
“ warnings” to those professors who thought they could renounce 
with impunity their former liberal faith. They also show a greater 
interest than formerly in religious questions, although the predom- 
inance of skeptical influences has not yet been entirely overcome. 
A considerable portion of the students are practical and sometimes 
fanatical Catholics; but the majority still show some inclination 
toward Voltairean principles, and a disposition to regard a bold 
denial of Christianity as » proof of liberalism. 


. 
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Passing over to the teaching of the leading professors, the writer 
speaks of the success of Professor Laboulaye as one of his conso- 
lations at the present time, as he considers it to be “ the success of 
a form of toleration, the most elevated and the most free from the 
revolutionary and centralizing prejudices of France; as a triumph 
of a union between liberty and the Gospel, a union on which depends 
the future.” Laboulaye shows himself an ardent admirer of Amer- 
ican institutions, and has given a course of lectures on the American 
Revolution, the character of which he greatly recommends in pref- 
erence to that of the French Revolution. 

The writer of the article regrets that the government still pro- 
hibits the lectures of M. Renan, the well known opponent of Chris- 
tianity ; “for,” he says, “‘ we desire liberty of speech for none more 
earnestly than for our opponents.” M. Frank, a Jew, and a brill- 
iant writer on philosophical questions, has devoted several lectures 
to an explanation of the ultramontane ideas of Bonald and Maistre. 
The ultramontane portion of the students for some time tried to 
interrupt these lectures, but these disturbances have had no serious 
results. Saint Mare Girardin is still one of the favorite professors 
of the students, and an appeal of his in behalf of Poland led this 
winter to one of the greatest political manifestations of the Paris 
students. 

A considerable portion of the article is devoted to the two chief 
representatives of the “spiritual philosophy,” M. Saisset and M. 
Janet. This school is so called in opposition to the atheists and 
materialists, against whom they defend the existence of a God and 
the principles of natural religion. With regard to Christianity, 
they treat it, on the whole, with great respect; they speak with 
emotion and enthusiasm of some of the doctrines of Christianity, 
and some of its great men; still they do not conceal the fact that 
they do not adopt the whole of the Christian system. M. Saisset 
lectured this year on the Skepticism of Modern Times, especially of 
the seventeenth century, and M. Janet on the Principles of Theod- 
icy. Bothhad numerous and attentive audiences, and the influence 
of both on the students is said to be marked. M. Saisset devoted 
several of his lectures to Pascal, and produced a deep impression 
upon his audience by reading the account which Pascal gives of his 
conversion, when for the first time he could invoke “ the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the God, not of philosophers and 
scholars, but the God of Jesus Christ ;” and when he exclaimed, 
“‘ Assurance, assurance! Joy, joy, tears of joy!” M. Saisset paid 
an eloquent tribute to the greatness of Pascal, still he undertook to 
defend against him the sufficiency of philosophy and of natural 
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religion. Not that he thought they were sufficient for the entire 
human race, but it was claimed for a certain class, of superior merit, 
such as Socrates, that they could be and were entirely satisfied with 
what philosophy can give to man. 

The cause of Protestant Christianity has an eloquent champion 
among the professors of Paris in Professor Rosseeuw Saint Hilaire, 
who lectured this year on the History of the Jews. He has the 
reputation of being one of the best historians of France, and has, 
besides, an interesting and attractive delivery. 


+ 
de 





German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HISTORISCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal of Historical Theol- 

ogy. Edited by Dr. Ch. W. Niedner. Second Number. 1863.)— 

1. HocunvutH, Contributions to a History of the Protestant Sects of the 

Church of Hesse. 2. LavRENT, History of the Moravians in Livonia. 

ns The Church Visitation in the District of Wittenberg in 
The second article is a brief survey of the history of the Moravians 
in one of the Baltic provinces of Russia. These provinces —Livo- 
nia, Esthonia, and Courland—were among the last countries of 
Europe into which Christianity was introduced. As they were 
more conquered for it by the warrior than converted to it by the 
missionary, remnants of paganism maintained themselves for many 
more centuries among the lower classes of the people. A decree 
issued by the Supreme Consistory of Riga, on May 1, 1677, enjoins 
the preachers to report to the Superintendent “ the house-gods, the 
‘oracula’ in the trees, under the earth, and in the ashes, the sacri- 
fices at the fairs, and all other kinds of idolatry practiced under the 
trees, as well as the sorcerers, conjurers, and ‘ salt-blowers.’” Not 
longer than about thirty years ago, the Rev. Mr. Carlblom, at 
Ermes, destroyed a number of sacrificial places devoted to the 
“ mahjas kungs,” house lords or house idols. Many pagan notions 
have been blended with Christian in the minds of the natives. 
Thus, the Lettish peasants have identified St. John the Baptist with 
the pagan flower and love god Ligo. On the eve of St. John’s, a 
national festival, the Letts sing extempore hymns, which always 
terminate in the refrain, “ Ligo-Jahnit.” How generally the people 
were addicted to these pagan practices may be seen from the fact 
that, in 1736, there were in one single parish from sixty to eighty 
sacred places, of which the pastor of the parish destroyed about 
twenty-four in the course of two weeks. The ignorance and spir- 
itual destitution of the people greatly increased at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, as the Northern war had thinned the 
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ranks of the clergy. In Esthonia, of fifty ministers, only fifteen 
had been left; in the other Baltic provinces, about one third were 
fit for service. To aid them, a number of young clergymen from 
Germany, belonging to the new Pietistic school of Spener, joined 
them. The intimate relations existing between Spener and Zinzen- 
dorf led to the call of some Moravian brethren, who soon gained a 
firm footing, especially in Livonia, where they gradually exercised 
a greater influence than in any other country of Europe. The 
Church authorities of Livonia had welcomed them in the hope that 
they would only work as home missionaries within the established 
Lutheran Church ; but as soon as it was feared that their opera- 
tions would lay the foundation of an independent Church system, 
the relations between the national Church and the Moravian breth- 
ren became unfriendly. Both the Rationalists and High-Church 
Lutherans tried, and generally with success, to enlist the aid of the 
Russian government in checking the progress of the Moravians. 
At present, the government of the Lutheran Church of Livonia is 
entirely in the hands of an ultra High-Church party, which makes 
the utmost efforts to undermine, and if possible to destroy, the 
missions of the Moravians. This struggle has of late attracted con- 
siderable attention among the German theologians, and two elab- 
orate works have been published on the subject, one, from the 
high Lutheran standpoint, by Dr. Harnack, Professor in Erlangen, 
(Die Lutherische Kirche Livlands und die Herrnhutische Brider- 
gemeinde, Erlangen, 1860,) and the other, from the Moravian stand- 
point, by Rev H. Plitt, (Die Briidergemeinde und die Lutherische 
Kirche in Livland, Gotha, 1861.) The article of which we have 
now briefly indicated the contents is based on these two works, 
and on the synodal proceedings of the Unitas Fratrum. 


DorPaTER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE UND Krrcne. (Dorpat Journal 
for Theology and Church. Edited by the Professors of the Theological 
Faculty at Dorpat, Russia. First Number. 1863.)—1. Dr. A. Von 
OETTINGEN, Regeneration by Infant Baptism. 2. SokoLovsk1, The 
Co-operation of the Congregations at the Introduction of Liturgical 
Innovations. 8. WILLIGERODE, Letter from Neuendettelsau. 4, Han- 
SEN, The Nineteenth General Assembly of the Gustavus Adolphus Soci- 
ety. 5. HaNsEN, The Church Diet at Brandenburg. 6. Scowartz, The 
Twenty-Eighth Provincial Synod of Livonia. 


The Dorpat Journal devotes a considerable space in every number 

to articles on the current history of the Protestant, and in particu- 

lar of the Lutheran Church; and in this respect it is probably the 

most interesting and valuable of the German Quarterlies. The 

above number contains no less than four articles of this class, 

which sketch prominent occurrences and institutions in the Lutheran 
Fourrtns Series, Vor. XV.—33 
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Church of Germany and the German provinces of Russia. The 
article on Neuendettelsau is devoted to the operations of a Lutheran 
village pastor of Bavaria, Mr. Lihe, who, by his numerous literary 
works and the missionary and charitable institutions established by 
him, has become one of the strong pillars and highest authorities 
among the High Church Lutherans. It is common—as also the 
author of the above article does—to call Léhe and L. Harms (also 

a village pastor in Hanover, and well known as the founder of a 

foreign missionary society) the “Dioscuri” of the present Lutheran 

Church. Léhe has extended his influence also to our country, as 

in our western states the Lutheran missions established through his 

exertions have become anumerous synod, having its center in lowa. 

They have been able to carry into execution here, on a larger scale, 

the peculiar views of their master, like whom they display an abund- 

ance of zeal and earnest piety, but also an abundance of exclusive 
and narrow-minded fanaticism. 

JAHRBUCHER FUR DEUTSCHE THEOLOGIE. (Year-books of German Theol- 
ogy. Edited by Dr. Liebner, Dr. Dorner, and others. First Number. 
1863.)—1. Lown, The Modern Investigations on the Christian Idea of 
God, and in particular of the Trinity. 2. On the “Groaning Creation,” 
Romans viii, 19-23. 3. Zocx.Eer, The Unity of Origin of the Human 
Race. 4. Srerrz, The Penitential Discipline of the Eastern Church 
during the First Centuries. 

STuDIEN UND KairrKen. (Essays and Reviews. Edited by Dr. Ullmann 
and Dr. Rothe. Second Number. 1863.)—1. Sack, Characteristic of 
the Heidelberg Catechism. 2. Ricwrer, The Essence of the Lord’s 
Supper. 3. Scurreser, The Gregorius of Hartmann von Ane. 4, GopET, 
The Profundity of the Book of Job. 5. Kircuner, The Eschatology of 
Ireneus. 





Arr. XI—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Pentateuch Vindicated from the Aspersions of Bishop Colenso. By Wit1- 
1AM HENRY GREEN, Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J. 12mo., pp. 195. New York: John Wiley. 1863. 

The English Bishop figures unfortunately in the hands of the 

American Professor. Most things are good for something. What 

a Colenso seems to be good for is, to draw out such defenses of 

biblical history as Professor Green can furnish. And the present 

defense displays a complete mastery of the learning of the subject, 
an unusual ability to adduce logical analogies, the practical skill 
of an accomplished debater, and a full command of a clear, terse 

English style. 
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We learn with pleasure that Professor Green has in press a 
Chrestomathy for his Hebrew Grammar. He also announces in 
his preface his intention at some future day to prepare a more 
extended work upon the criticism of the Pentateuch, and perhaps 
upon that of the Old Testament generally. Such a work from his 
hand we should most heartily welcome. He is competent in his 
department to sustain the honors of old Princeton. There is a 
plentiful vacuity to be filled in that field at the present hour. Our 
biblical professors have an abundance to do in Old Testament com- 
mentary; and sooth to say, a wondrous little is at present (we 
would like to say being done, if the verbal pedants would let us 
use the only phraseology that concisely and accurately expresses 
our thought) under process of accomplishment. 

Professor Green having noted the fact that Scripture chronologies 
are often abbreviated by omissions, adds the following note: 

If scientific research should ever demonstrate what it cannot be said to have done 
as yet, that the race of man has existed upon the earth for a longer period than the 
ordinary Hebrew chronology will allow, we would be disposed to seek the solution 
in this frequent, if not pervading, characteristic of the scriptural genealogies. The 
Septuagint chronology, to which many have fled in their desire to gain the additional 
centuries which it allots to human history, is, we are persuaded, a broken reed. 
The weight of evidence preponderates immensely in favor of the correctness of the 
Hebrew text, and against the accuracy of the deviations of the Septuagint. But it 
must not be forgotten that there is an element of uncertainty in a computation of 
time which rests upon genealogies, as the sacred chronology so largely does. Who 
is to certify us that the antediluvian and ante- Abrahamic genealogies have not been 
condensed, in the same manner as the post-Abrahamic? If Matthew omitted names 
from the ancestry of our Lord in order to equalize the three great periods over which 
he passes, may not Moses have done the same in order to bring out seven genera- 
tions from Adam to Enoch, and ten from Adam to Noah? Our current chronology 
is based upon the prima facie impression of these genealogies. This we shall 
adhere to until we see good reason for giving it up. But if these recently-discov- 
ered indications of the antiquity of man, over which scientific circles are now so 
excited, shall, when carefully inspected and thoroughly weighed, demonstrate all 
that any have imagined they might demonstrate, what then? They will simply 
show that the popular chronology is based upon a wrong interpretation, and that 
a select and partial register of ante- Abrahamic names has been mistaken for a com- 


plete one. 
This may meet all the difficulties arising from historic and lin- 
guistic evidences of human antiquity. But will it solve the diffi- 


culty of the “ fossil man?” 


The Last Times and the Great Consummation ; an Earnest Discussion of 
Momentous Themes. By Joseru A. Sriss, D.D., Author of “The Gospel 
of Leviticus,” “The Parable of the Ten Virgins,” etc. 

From the day of the Crucifixion to the present hour, almost with- 

out intermission, there have been excellent Christians, often intel- 

lectual and learned men, who have held that in but a few days the 

Son of Man will make his personal appearing. It is an impressive 
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thought, capable of deeply stirring the emotions of the pious heart 
and awakening the imagination to startling conceptions. And 
it contains a great truth, if we will only remember St. Peter’s 
rule of interpretation on the very subject of the duration of the 
intervening period, namely, that “one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years.” Nothing is clearer than that in New Testa- 
ment language the advent was held vividly and conceptually near, 
so vividly that the literalists of the apostolic day were deceived 
by it, yet truly and historically it was held to be, and explained 
to be, indefinitely distant. The mistakes of the apostles before 
the ascension, on this subject, of the early Christians, and of 
mistaken interpreters of every succeeding age, ought to have 
bequeathed a lesson of caution to our day. Dr. Seiss’s work is to 
us tedious reading, pious and eloquent though he is, from the fact 
that we find on every page or two of his argument palpable falla- 
cies, that are powerful invitations to stop. How can we condemn 
ourself to read eight mortal pages, for instance, discussing the ques- 
tion whether Louis Napoleon is not the Antichrist ? 
veghendecigiats 


Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and other Papers. By THomas FuLuER, D.D. 
12mo., pp. 397. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1863. 


Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the German by FRED- 
ERICA RowAM 12mo., pp. 414. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 


Broadcast. By NewemtaAn Apams, D.D. 12mo., pp. 210. Boston: Tick- 

nor & Fields. 1863. 

We rank together these three works from the same press, belong- 
ing each to the same class of sacred contemplative thought, but 
derived from very different quarters. The first is a fine old English 
classic, the product of “ one of the wittiest and wisest divines that 
ever ascended the pulpit.” That he should be witty was no estop- 
ment upon his being wise, thoughtful, and profoundly pious. His 
sentences and paragraphs are generally the expression of occult 
reflection drawn out by surrounding events, and take their character 
from the sad vicissitudes of the great rebellion of England against 
the first Charles. 

The second is a series of more extended single essays on interest- 
ing topics connected with our human destiny. The author was a 
pure-minded Christian, of a subtle genius, and sometimes, it is said, 
of a sort of clairvoyant temperament. Reference has already been 
made, in a former number of our Quarterly, to the work, as being 
a favorite manual of Prince Albert, and translated by the queen’s 
command. It is an interesting fact; but the volume needs no royal 
imprimatur to recommend it to the reader’s study. 
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The last, by a cotemporary and an American, is the product of a 
professional habit. The author, being accustomed to put on paper 
the chance “ bright thoughts” that shoot into the mind, with the 
purpose of homiletical use, has given them in their paragraphic form 
to the public. Each paragraph is the slight presentation of a 
thought, sometimes a striking thought, felicitously expressed. 


Lectures on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rey. 
ABIEL SILVER, Minister of the New Jerusalem Church in New York. 
12mo., pp. 287. New York: Appleton & Co. 1863. 


In the pages of Swedenborg we find unequivocal evidences of a 
great philosophic intellect. But in his narratives of conversations 
in the interior world, and in his doctrine of biblical interpretation, 
we find upon brief examinations no presumptive evidences of truth 
to entice or to obligate us to further procedure. In the mixture 
of striking thought with the puerile, we are intuitively led to the 
conception of a great but damaged intellect. His doctrine of cor- 
respondences seems to us simply a curious tracing of verbal and 
other analogies. As to its being a primitive science, forfeited by 
the moral degradation of our race, the specimen of its restoration 
in the present volume, as exhibited in an interpretation of the first 
chapter of Genesis, impresses us with the feeling that its forfeiture 


was no very damaging loss. It does indeed remove all scientific 
difficulty from the interpretation of the first several chapters of the 
Bible; but why the platitudes which emerge should need to be 
inclosed in such an envelope we cannot conjecture. And how much 
they add to the value of our present stock of moral and religious 
knowledge, we are not prepared to say. 


The New Testament, with Brief Explanatory Notes or Scholia. By How- 
ARD Crossy, D.D., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in 
Rutgers College. 12mo., pp. 543. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 

Commentaries so brief as this will be utterly unsatisfactory for 

reference ; and yet for the superficial readers of the present day 

they are not without their use. The notes of Professor Crosby 
present about as much matter, and as well selected, as could easily 
be condensed into so small a compass. 


A Collection of Theological Essays, from Various Authors. With an Intro- 
duction by Grorce R. Noyes, D.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Harvard University. Third edition. 12mo., pp. 512. Boston: Wise 
& Co., Publishers for the Unitarian Association. 1860. 


Professor Noyes intends this collection for the use of students in 
divinity, for Sunday-school teachers, and for all desirous of correct 
views of Scripture and in religion. Most of the essays are from 
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Jowett and Stanley. Among these are interspersed single produc- 
tions from Guizot, Baden Powell, Tholuck, Dr. Thomas Brown, the 
celebrated Edinburgh metaphysician, and others. There are three 
from Rowland Williams. Among the topics discussed are Inspira- 
tion, Atonement, the Characteristics of Scripture, the Resurrec- 
tion, and Miracles. The book is doubtless a standard for those 
who believe and those who wish to understand the doctrines of 
the school whence it issues. Its ability, style, earnestness, and 
doubtless sincerity, commend it to the attention of inquirers in that 
direction. 


_ 
> 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Gentle Skeptic ; or, Essays and Conversations of a Country Justice on 
the Authenticity and Truthfulness of the Old Testament Records. Edited 
by the Rey. C. Watwortn. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1863, 

Triumphs of the Bible, with the Testimony of Science to its Truth. By the 
Rev. Henry Tutticer, A.M. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 

The new phase of the controversy respecting the Christian Evi- 

dences is calling out an abundant harvest of apologetic or defensive 

books; some valuable, and some less able than well-intentioned. 

The two whose titles we here give are among the better class of 

these, though not the most elaborate and scholarly. 

The Gentle Skeptic is an attempt to popularize the usually-given 
arguments in favor of the Scriptures and of the truth of Christianity 
generally. [t is chiefly remarkable for its methods, which may 
allure a class of readers to its examination who would be repelled 
by a more direct mode. Without any specially marked originality 
of thought or matter, it depends for its success especially upon its 
manner of putting its views and arguments. Under his assumed 
homely guise the author evidently carries a well-trained hand and 
a well-supplied armory, as well as some skill in controversy. He 
prudently abandons as untenable certain points that have sometimes 
been claimed as essential articles of faith, and which the assailants 
of the faith have chosen to recognize as such because of their vul- 
nerability. The so-called “ plenary inspiration” of the Scriptures 
is thus quietly given up, though a real but less mechanical and 
inflexible form of inspiration is insisted on. The assertion of the 
literal six days of creation is also waived, as unnecessary, and per- 
haps improbable, without at all conceding any damage to the gen- 
eral credibility of the Bible. A real service to the cause of religious 
truth has been rendered by the assaults of its adversaries upon the 
untenable and unwarranted points which some of its mistaken 
friends have sought to include within the citadel of the faith. 
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The second of these books responds directly to the questions 
respecting the credibility of Christianity as they are presented in 
recent discussions. Its first part, “Triumphs of the Bible,” pre- 
sents an argument of great force and pertinency, though it has 
seemed to be almost entirely ignored by skeptics and but little 
used by Christian writers. The Bible as an aggregate individuality 
has a historical record of its career and influence in the world that 
strongly attests its superhuman origin. As the ever-burning but 
unconsumed bush of Horeb evinced the divine presence, the tri- 
umphs of the Bible among men are a very palpable proof of both 
its divine original and its inherent divinity. 

The secofld part discusses the testimony of’ science to the truth 
of the Bible; and astronomy, geology, physics, chronology, ethnol- 
ogy, and history are in turn made to bear their corroborative testi- 
mony to its utterances, and in doing this, also to interpret and 
illustrate what they incidentally and collectively confirm. 

Both of these works are able, quite up to their pretensions ; they 
are also especially timely, not only as to their dates, but more so 
as to their adaptation to the demands and exigences of the times. 
They are books easy to be read, even by the comparatively 
unlearned, and in their style and methods well suited to meet the 
specious but superficial objections against revelation now so much 
in fashion. C. 


The Races of the Old World: a Manual of Ethnology. By CHaruzs L. 
Brack, Author of “ Hungary in 51,” “ Home-Life in Germany,” “ Norse 
Folk,” etc. 12mo., pp. 540. New York: C. Scribner. 1863, 

Mr. Brace’s work presents the pre-eminent advantage of being a 
complete summary of the subject; the only one, perhaps, to be 
found. All the scattered items and facts from an immense number 
of authors and a large variety of sciences, all the literature and all 
the science, indeed, of the matter, he has collected and put into 
compact form. It is clear in style, Christian in spirit, and inde- 
pendently scientific in position. It is the only work we can name 
adequate to supply the demands of the inquirer for a statement of 
the whole subject at the latest date, ina science of great importance 
but not yet finished. 

Mr. Brace first explores the earliest historic origin of races, and 
finds in the facts of archeology strong demands for greater amount 
of time than our accepted chronology allows. He traces the history 
of primitive races as they appear in the records of succeeding ages. 
By the light of these historical facts and principles, he is enabled to 
analyze the composition of the different nations and peoples of the 
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present day. He furnishes very decided tests by which almost 
every individual may fairly conjecture to which great primeval 
family he belongs. He then analyzes the latest proofs of human 
antiquity which Geology has furnished, and inclines to the belief 
that while the origin of the human race from a single pair is the 
most scientific conclusion, there are nearly decisive proofs of human 
existence at a period geologically distant. These geologic human 
aborigines are to be viewed, as he thinks, as either races who have 
been destroyed in the process of fitting the globe for its present 
master, or more probably the childish ancestry of the present man, 

Mr. Brace enters upon no theory of reconciling his views with 
the Old Testament or New, and seems to ignore the @xistence of 
any discrepancy. Ile concludes with the following slight statement 
of his religious theory : 

The great design of the Creator, in the world, we reverently believe to be the 
development of each human being into “the perfect man in Christ Jesus,” and the 
building up of an organic ‘Kingdom of God.” And as God hath been once espe- 
cially manifested in humanity that he might draw all things to himself, and as all 
human history is henceforth only the course of the slow working of this Divine 
Life among men, may we not hope that, after the long lapse of ages, the Spirit of 
Christ shall so fill the individual men, that at length a Race shall be born who 
shall embody and transmit divine ideas and inspirations, and thus an organic 
“Kingdom of God” be formed among nations, and so the goal of Humanity be 
reached ? 

Then shall the mysterious property of Inheritance—the center of so many 
theological problems—which had transmitted the effects of the first violation of 
conscience and the first indulgence of a seltish will, through innumerable genera- 
tions with constantly increasing power, at last be turned to the side of goodness 
and purity, and truth and holiness be equally inherited and embodied among men. 


a 


Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature. By Tuomas H. Hvux.ey, Professor 
of Natural History in the Jermyn-street School of Mines. 12mo., 
pp. 184. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Professor Huxley is a young gentleman of undoubted science, 

whose case illustrates how truly the reputation of even a savant 

may depend upon eloquence of style and a felicitous audacity of 
temper. As a bold assertor of a theory not complimentary to the 
pride of the human race, he has somewhat endangered the laurels 
of Professor Owen, and gained a notoriety not purely creditable, 
but rather dashing. Professor Huxley early adopted the theory 
of Darwin, and his utterances on that subject were at the time cut 

up with a masterly execution in the Edinburgh Review. * 

His further doctrine that man is corporeally a member of the 
ape species, would naturally appear to result from his Darwinism. 
Yet not quite so. If species are but narrow streams of living 
existence, shooting up from a common primordial germ in a past 
period transcendentally distant, there is nothing to show that the 
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human stream may not have shot up alone in its glory. All Pro- 
fessor Huxley can show is that science must classify according to 
phenomena, but can know nothing, at any rate as yet, of history. 

The present work consists of three parts: The Natural History 
of Man-like Apes, The Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, 
and The Fossil Remains of Man. Professor Huxley’s ground is 
that the lowest type of man is anatomically less distant from the 
gorilla than the gorilla is from the lowest types of ape. Putting it 
nearly in the terms of a late article in the Edinburgh, if the apes 
are as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, man is as 15. Man is less distant 
from 10 than 10 is from 1. This does not strike us as proving 
much. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-book of Facts in Science and Art, 
for 1863. Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements 
in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Geology, Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, Meteorology, Geography, Antiq- 
uities, etc.; together with Notes on the Progress of Science during the 
year 1862, a List of recent Scientific Publications, Obituaries of eminent 
Scientific Men, etc. Edited by Davin A. WE.Ls, A.M., M.D., Author of 
“Principles of Natural Philosophy,” “ Principles of Chemistry,” “ First 
Principles of Geology,” etc. 12mo., pp. 343. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1863. 

It is a sad fact that in this nineteenth century of the era of Christ, 

the highest scientific mind of the age should be engaged in perfect- 

ing the art of destruction. It is, moreover, a curious fact, that in 
this art a battle is going on between the science of defense and the 
science of attack, with ever-alternating results. 

In the science of zoology, the main points furnished by Mr. Wells 
in regard to the antiquity and relations of man in nature have been 
already furnished to our readers. We quote from his Annual the 
following extract from the London Times : 


It is conceivable, though improbable in the highest degree, that scientific research 
may discover what has been presumptuously called “the missing link ’’ between 
the human skeleton and the skeleton of the highest class of apes; but what will 
have been gained by such a revelation? Nothing, except an evidence that the 
external form of two orders of beings differing in all that can constitute a difference 
of nature, may approximate more closely than has hitherto been supposed. The 
step from resemblance to filiation is one that can never be made legitimately, and 
if it could, the only problem that has more than a scientific interest would remain 
unsolved. The history of the human race must begin with the first creature endowed 
with a human soul; and no structural affinity will ever justify us in acknowledging 
as man a being which has left no traces of reasonable agency. Between the high- 
est efforts of instinct and the rudest manufactured implements which geologists have 
detected in caves or gravel-beds, there is an interval which cannot be bridged over. 
While we are what we are, and learn from history and philology that no material 
change has passed over our mental organization since language was used to express 
thought, we can dispense with the assumption that our physical organization is 
unique. Experience has already told us that we live under the same physical con- 
ditions with other animals. Like them, we need air, sleep, and food ; the constituent 
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parts of our bodies and the modes of growth are the same; the processes of diges- 
tion and secretion, and the tendency to disease, are common to us with them; and 
we share with them all the senses and many of the affections. It is a small thing, 
then, to admit the existence of other features of similarity, such as osteology attests. 
The recognition of these features is as old as Aristotle, and the use now made of 
them comes too late to shake our faith in our pretensions to an exclusive rank 
among animals. That we should unite a conscience and a spiritual nature with a 
bodily framework inferior in strength and little superior (if it be so) in delicacy to 
some other mammalia, would be the strongest possiblé confirmation of our title to 
this rank. Nor would this title be the least affected by any theory about the mode 
of our creation, gratuitous and worthless as such a theory must ever be. There 
would be nothing more derogatory to Omnipotence, or even to human nature, in 
the conjecture that man did not become a living soul till he had passed through 
several lower stages of animal life, than in the doctrine that he was formed imme- 
diately out of the dust of the ground; nor would he cease to be a little lower than 
the angels if the elements of his body could be analyzed into an original monad. 
The difference between the two views is, that we have the highest authority known 
for the one, while the other has no basis but a set of disputed facts which cannot 
possibly prove more than that something which was not human once existed in 
human shape. It is one thing to show that a brute may have organs as perfect as 
aman; it is another thing to prove that man is nothing but a highly-educated 
brute. 





o> 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. Part I. Abraham to Samuel. 
By Artuur PEnRaYN STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. With 
Maps and Plans. 12mo., pp. 572. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 

These Lectures, being addressed by the Regius Professor of Oxford 
to the candidates for orders in the Established Church, go forth as 
a very authoritative expression of the views of Biblical history, for 
better or worse, likely to obtain ascendancy in England. The view 
differs materially from that universally held before Milman sent forth 
his History of the Jews, a work soon to be issued in a remodeled 
form from the hand of the accomplished author. The perusal of 
that work in our earlier days, we can safely say, exerted a bene- 
ficial effect on our views of Old Testament history. How far the 
more advanced views of Stanley, short as they are of the still bolder 
positions of Davidson, will be acceptable to the more evangelical 
and earnest part of the Church, we cannot say. 

The work is a successful specimen of the writer’s gorgeous lan- 
guage and pictorial imagination. Whether in portraiture of char- 
acter or photography of scenes and events, every page is fresh and 
vivid, and the whole work is a series of highly finished pictures. 
Abraham, in loftiest primeval grandeur, rises before us as founder ; 
Moses, the lawgiver, succeeds ; and Samuel, the prophet, head of a 
great transition, closes this initial volume, which is to be succeeded 
by two others. And then in succession we are made to dwell in 
the most picturesque scenes of successive ages. The simplicity of 
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the patriarchal age, the abode in the land of the Nile, the stirring 
scenes of the exodus, Sinai and the law, the conquest and the set- 
tlement, the myth-like age of the Judges, the fall of the house of 
Eli, and the rise of the prophetic order, are topics adequate to call 
forth the hand of the master, and in the hands of a master to hold 
the reader in rapt enchantment. 

Perhaps the key to Stanley’s biblical views may be found in the 
statement, that he holds more emphatically to the belief in Israel as 
an inspired people, than to the Old Testament as a plenarily inspired 
book. In the true special call and relation of that nation, by God,, 
as a preparation and a harbinger of the Incarnate, he seems to be 
an unhesitating and hearty believer. In the true historic character 
of the Old Testament he has full faith. Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
are no myths, but living characters ; drawn indeed with an antique 
rudeness, but with a most lifelike truthfulness. But to the Hebrew 
text he is ready to allow the most searching criticism, in the true 
spirit of historical criticism, to be applied. He is no way discom- 
posed at the traces of a later age, or the admission of a contra- 
diction, or the reduction of a myth to a prosaic fact. All these 
constitute no detraction from the fixed facts of the divine call of 
Abraham, the divine legation of Moses, the divine inspiration of 
the prophets, the divine mission of the Jewish nation, to prepare 
the way and to produce the person of the divine Redeemer. 

The vastness of this subject, its relation to the fundamentals ‘of 
Christian truth, its position under the view of the mind of the 
present day, oblige the mind to pause before pronouncing a peremp- 
tory decision. We must say, as we have elsewhere said, that our 
professional investigators into the Old Testament records have a 
work to do, tasking their highest energies, in meeting the demands 
of the age upon this great subject. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D., (Kirwan.) By Samus. Ire- 
nus Prime. 12mo., pp.438. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1862. 


This is a very pleasant book, interesting to most classes of readers, 
and especially so to those who knew Dr. Murray, either in his 
public or private life. 

Nicholas Murray came to America in the year 1818, being then 
about sixteen years of age, a poor friendless Irish Roman Catholic 
boy, “seeking,” as the story books say, “his fortune.” He obtained 
employment in the printing house of the Messrs. Harper, and became 
an inmate of their mother’s family, where he was treated with great 
kindness, and where, by the pious words and holy life of Mrs. 
Harper, as he often declared, he was first led to doubt the truth of 
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the religion he had been taught in his native land. He began to 
attend the ministry of the Rev. T. Spicer, in the John-street Church, 
and finally professed conversion, in a revival then in progress. He 
united with the Church, and so remained for a year or more. He 
afterward united with the Presbyterian Church, (Dr. Spring’s,) and 
by the aid of friends, began study with a view to the work of the 
ministry. He was graduated at Williams College, in 1826; studied 
theology at Princeton ; and in 1829 was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and settled as the pastor to two small 
Churches at Wilkesbarre and Kingston, Pa. In July, 1833, he 
was called to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, Eliz- 
abethtown, N.J., where he preached with great power and accept- 
ance nearly twenty-eight years, and on the 4th of February, 1861, 
died in great peace. 

The biographer traces the whole life of Dr. Murray ; the boy, 
the student, the man, the distinguished minister of Christ, the 
author, the friend, the husband and father; and though nowhere 
employing words of faint praise, does him no more than justice. 
The only two points we feel disposed to criticise are, first, the 
author’s carelessness in regard to dates; and second, his prepos- 
terous magnifying of certain gossiping communications which Dr. 
Murray, when a young man, just out of the seminary, wrote for a 
Philadelphia periodical concerning the doctrines and measures of 
the Methodists of Wilkesbarre. This trivial matter, of which the 
Wyoming Methodists never heard, is represented as creating an 
excitement, and calling out a formal deputation of Methodist min- 
isters, who call upon the editor, and are met with a rebuff and a 
defiant declaration, while the series of letters proceeds “ with great 
vigor and effect.” That the artist in painting his picture should 
now and then get a little “too much red in the brush,” is natural 
enough ; but this case seems to show an undue anxiety to make a 
little capital for one Church, and cause a little disparagement to 
another. We know that there are men who never let slip an oppor- 
tunity to damage those whom they choose to deem rivals; but this 
attempt to borrow a dead man’s hand to strike the blow with, is 
odium theologicum in a new phase. The whole thing is an exag- 
geration scarce short of imposture. C. 


Chaplain Fuller: being a Life Sketch of a New England Clergyman and 
Army Chaplain. By Ricuarp B. Futter. 12mo., pp. 342. Boston: 
Walker, Wise, & Co. 1863. 

We have perused with absorbing interest, not without a compulsory 

tear, the pages of this biography. Against Mr. Fuller’s creed we 
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have our ample argument; but we attempt not to sit in judgment 
upon his acceptance with God until we have outrivaled his love, 
zeal, and earnest labors in behalf of God and man. 


The Story of my Career as Student at Freiburg and Jena, and as Professor 
at Halle, Breslau, and Berlin. With Personal Reminiscences of Goethe, 
Schiller, Schelling, Schleiermacher, Fichte, Nevalis, Schlegel, Neander, 
and others. By Henyricn Sterrens. Translated by WriL1aAM LEoN- 
HARD GAGE. 12mo., pp. 284. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: 
Sheldon & Co, Cincinnati: George 8. Blanchard. 1863. 

Steffens was one of the trio, with Humboldt and Ritter, of great 
geographers, who, according to Professor Guyot, “have breathed 
a new life into the science of the physical and moral worlds.” 
The present work is extracted by Mr. Gage from an autobiography 
of ten volumes. It possesses the fascination belonging to an artless 
narration of the feelings and views of a sensitive and observant 
mind in becoming acquainted and associated with a large number 
of men whose singular greatness has left a strong impression upon 
the thoughtful world. Mr. Gage has in preparation a translation 
of the Geographical Studies of Karl Ritter. 


African Hunting, from Natal to the Zambesi, including Lake Ngami, the 
Kalahari Desert, etc., from 1852 to 1860. By Witi1aM CHARLES BaLp- 
WIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by James Wolfand J. B. Zwecker. 
12mo., pp. 8397. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 

Mr. Baldwin seems to be a characteristic specimen of the John Bull 

sort, bent on raising and enjoying an excitement among the Zulus, 

by whom Bishop Colenso was converted, in the native region of 
those acknowledged cousins of Professor Huxley, the baboons. 

We cannot pretend to have read his pages very faithfully, having 

exhausted our taste for hair-breadth escapes in our younger days. 

But judging from the numerous pictorial exhibitions of the same 

Mr. Baldwin, (distinguishable in picture by his pantaloons,) very 

picturesque must have been his adventures among apes, elephants, 

hyenas, lions, hippopotami, buffaloes, and ostriches; in some of 
which he has the decided advantage, while in others it is remark- 
able that he should have survived to write his book. 


+> 


Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


On Liberty. By Joun Stuart Mrz, 12mo., pp. 223. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 1863. 

Mr. Mill belongs to the sensational school in philosophy, and is a 

theologian of the type of the Westminster Review. His views on 

the American question in England, as presented in his usually clear, 
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solid, compact English style, have rendered his name noted and 
acceptable in this country. Nevertheless, the present work is, to 
our view, about as available a defense for libertinism as for liberty. 
Its misrepresentations of Christianity, Christian morality, Christian 
history, its plea for the largest legal liberty for every wickedness 
claimed to be injurious to none but the sinner himself, would render 
him a fit philosopher for rumsellers, brothel keepers, and antisab- 
bath associations. On the whole, the book is a worthy classic of 
the Thomas Paine school. 





satin 
Educational. 

The Standard Phonographic Dictionary. By ANDREW J. GRAHAM, Con- 
ductor of the Phonographic Academy, New York, Author of “The 

Handbook of Standard Phonography,” “The Synopsis of Standard 

Phonography,” “ The First and Second Phonographic Readers,” “ Brief 

Longhand,” “A System for the Rapid Expression of Numbers,” etc. 

12mo., pp. 1048. New York: Andrew J. Graham. 1863. 

This volume is intended as a guide and standard for the pupil in 
phonography to the most perfect brief forms. The wide range of 
selection which the art allows is here narrowed, not by accident or 
arbitrary caprice, but by the most perfect science. The work pre- 
supposes a training through the Handbook, both phonotypic and 
phonographic. The forms are indicated phonotypically. It will be 
an invaluable guide to the aspirant for a perfect style of the art. 
We may add that the above list of works following Mr. Graham’s 
name will indicate the series which the independent learner would 
need to order of him by mail. 
ET as i SS 
Belles -Lettres and Classical. 

The Poems of Adelaide A. Procter. 24mo., pp. 416. Boston: Ticknor & 

Fields. 1863. 

Miss Procter is a poetess, the daughter of a poet. Her father’s 
name, Bryan Waller Procter, lost itself in literature under the fic- 
titious title of Barry Cornwall. He was the schoolmate of Byron 
at Harrow, and his dramatic productions, but more especially his 
lyrics, assumed an honorable stand in English literature. 

Any five lines of Miss Procter’s will authenticate themselves to 
you as the work of a true poet. Strange is that power of genius, 
that its briefest accidental utterances betray its divine brogue. It 
may not be the very highest strain of genius, for it is not true that 
there is no medium flight of the true inspiration. Without being 
at the summit of the art, there may be the unequivocal quality, the 
true magic, in every syllable of every line. Miss Procter is by no 
means as great, but she is as genuine, a poet as Byron. 
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Even the feminine writer of verse at the present day must be the 
poet of a great cause, of a high moral interest, or of a great polit- 
ical or moral movement. Miss Procter is a Catholic; and though 
some of her utterances, such as her unequivocal Mariolatries and 
her bigoted appeal to England against the Protestant missions in 
Treland, are little acceptable to our Protestant ears, yet we accord 
her, as such, more respect than we could yield to any unthought- 
ful trifler in mere poetic fancies and sentimentalities. 


Tales and Sketches. By Huan MmEer. Edited, with a Preface, by Mrs. 
MrtER. 12mo., pp. 369. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: G. 8. Blanchard. 1863. 


These Tales and Sketches have all the grand music of the stone- 
cutter’s style. There is, to our ear and spirit, hardly its superior in 
all the range of English literature. There are two chapters, the 
one upon Ferguson the other upon Burns, of special interest. 





Miscellaneous. 


Two Pictures ; or, What we think of Ourselves, and What the World thinks 
of Us. By M.J. M’IntosH. 12mo., pp. 476. New York: Appleton & 
Co, 1863. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rey. JoHN WiLL1aM CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 12mo., pp. 230. 
New York. 1863. 


Principia Latina, Part I. A First Latin Course, Comprehending Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. By WuiILLIAM 
SmitH, LL.D. Revised by H. Drister, A.M., Professor of Latin in 
Columbia College. 12mo., pp. 187. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1863. 

Science for the School and Family. Part I. Natural Philosophy. By 
WortHINGTON HooKER, M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Life in the Open Air, and other Papers. By THkoporE Winturop, Author 
of “ Cecil Dreeme,” etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes, Blue and gold. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. 

The Leslie Stories. Up the Ladder; or, Striving and Thriving. By Mrs. 
MADELINE Lesiiz. Boston: Graves & Young. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. A beautiful Juvenile. 
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Pamphlets. 


The Confederated Republic of Israel ; a Sermon preached in the Seventh- 
street M. E. Church, New York, on Thanksgiving Day, November 17, 
1862. By Epwarp Txomson, D.D. Published by request. 12mo., 
pp. 27. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1863. 

Dr. Thomson’s great reputation as a preacher and thinker is well 


sustained in this very admirable production. Its originality of 
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thought, purity and vivacity of style, unique steps of argument, 
and forcible practical deductions, render it well worthy the study 
of our young ministry and the deep attention of our laity. Well 
would it have been if our congregations in New York had in years 
past listened with cordial acceptance to lessons of eloquence and 
wisdom such as are recorded in these pages ! 





The Crisis. 12mo., pp. 95. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 


There is one thing very consistent in this production, namely, that 
genuine nonsense should be expressed in bad English. Take a 
characteristic specimen: “The incoming administration should 
plainly declare what course she intended to pursue.” There is, in 
the midst of much stupidity, one very original imitation of blas- 
phemy; namely, the introduction of Washington, talking like a 
copperhead. The talk is introduced by an imaginary Bostonian, 
who asks Washington “and his associates,” “Do you approve of 
slavery ?” To which Washington, in behalf of all, answers, “ Yes, 
we do.” Yet, with the sinuosity of most of the snaky race, this 
twaddler denies that he is himself “a friend to slavery.” Such a 
mixture of folly, falsehood, and demoralization dishonors the shelves 
of the princely Appletons. 
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Correction.—In our notice of “ Institutes of Medicine” in our 
last Quarterly, the author’s name was given as 7homas Paine, 
instead of Martyn. A once popular New England poet, whose 
name was Thomas Paine, petitioned the legislature to change 
Thomas to Robert Treat, “that he might have a good christian 
name.” The learned professor is entitled to his christian name. 
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Notices of the following works are postponed for want of room: 
Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel. By Francis WAYLAND. Gould & 
Lincoln. 


Three works, entitled, The Patience of Hope; Two Friends ; and A Present 
Heaven. Ticknor & Fields. 


Mrs. Browning on the Poets. Ticknor & Fields. 
Oochin on Slavery ; and Paris in America, by Laboulaye. Scribner. 





